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PREFATORY    NOTE 

The  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  produce  a 
number  of  contributions  of  an  original  and 
harmonious  nature  and  covering  a  sufficient 
range  of  literature  to  embrace  a  variety  of 
interests.  In  the  case  of  the  articles  by  the 
late  Ian  ^laclaren  some  revision  was  necessary, 
as  they  were  written  for  delivery  as  lectures  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  have  not  been 
published  hitherto.  I  have  to  thank  the  Editor 
of  Good  Words  for  permission  to  reprint  Among 
the  Red  Deer  by  Sir  .lames  Cameron  Lees, 
K.C.V.O.,  and  the  Editor  of  The  Scotsmaji  for 
a  similar  favour  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
sketches  by  the  Rev.  George  Murray,  B.D. 

FREDERICK  WATSON. 

March  1911. 
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FROM    A    NORTHERN 
WINDOW 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN 

They  cannot  be  separated  any  more  than  sheep 
and  a  shepherd,  but  I  am  minded  to  speak  of 
the  bookman  rather  than  of  his  books,  and  so  it 
will  be  best  at  the  outset  to  define  the  tribe. 

It  does  not  follow  that  one  is  a  bookman 
because  he  has  many  books,  for  he  may  be  a 
book  huckster  or  his  books  may  be  those  with- 
out which  a  gentleman's  Hbrary  is  not  complete. 
And  in  the  present  imperfect  arrangement  of 
life  one  may  be  a  bookman  and  yet  have  very 
few  books,  since  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  them.  It  is  the  fooHshness  of  his  kind 
to  desire  a  loved  author  in  some  becoming  dress, 
and  his  fastidiousness  to  ignore  a  friend  in  a  four- 
pence-halfpenny  edition.  The  bookman,  Hke  the 
poet,  and  a  good  many  other  people,  is  born  and 
not  made,  and  my  grateful  memory  retains  an 
illustration   of  the  difference  between  a  book- 
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owner  and  a  bookman  which  I  think  is  apropos. 
As  he  was  to  preside  at  a  lecture  I  was  deUver- 
ing  he  had  in  his  courtesy  invited  me  to  dinner, 
which  was  excellent,  and  as  he  proposed  to 
take  the  role  that  ni^ht  of  a  man  who  had  been 
successful  in  business,  but  yet  allowed  himself 
in  leisure  moments  to  trifle  with  literature,  he 
desired  to  create  an  atmosphere,  and  so  he 
proposed  with  a  certain  imposing  air  that  we 
should  visit  what  he  called  "  my  library." 
Across  the  magnificence  of  the  hall  we  went 
in  stately  procession,  he  first,  with  that  kind  of 
walk  by  which  a  surveyor  of  taxes  could  have 
at  once  assessed  his  income,  and  I,  the  humblest 
of  the  bookman  tribe,  following  in  the  rear, 
trembling  like  a  skiff  in  the  wake  of  an  ocean 
hner.  "  There,"  he  said,  with  his  thumbs  in 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  "what  do  you 
think  of  that  ? "  And  that  was  without  ques- 
tion a  very  large  and  ornate  and  costly  mahog- 
any bookcase  with  glass  doors.  Before  I  saw 
the  doors  I  had  no  doubt  about  my  host,  but 
they  were  a  seal  upon  my  faith,  for  although 
a  bookman  is  obliged  to  have  one  bit  of  glass 
in  his  garden  for  certain  rare  plants  from  Russia 
and  Morocco,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gold  and 
white  vellum  lily  upon  which  the  air  must  not 
be   allowed   to   blow,   especially  when  charged 
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with  gas  and  rich  in  dust,  yet  he  hates  this 
conservatory,  just  as  much  as  he  loves  its 
contents.  His  contentment  is  to  have  the 
flowers  laid  out  in  open  beds,  where  he  can 
pluck  a  blossom  at  will.  As  often  as  one  sees 
the  books  behind  doors,  and  most  of  all  when 
the  doors  are  locked,  then  he  knows  that  the 
owner  is  not  their  lover,  who  keeps  tryst  with 
them  in  the  evening  hours  when  the  work  of 
the  day  is  done,  but  their  jailer,  who  has  bought 
them  in  the  market-place  for  gold,  and  holds 
them  in  this  foreign  place  by  force.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  as  if  certain  old  friends  looked 
out  from  their  prison  with  appealing  glance,  and 
one  has  been  tempted  to  break  the  glass  and 
let,  for  instance,  Elia  go  free.  It  would  be  like 
the  emancipation  of  a  slave.  Elia  was  not, 
good  luck  for  him,  within  this  particular  prison, 
and  I  was  brought  back  from  every  temptation 
to  break  the  laws  of  property  by  my  chairman, 
who  was  still  pursuing  his  catechism.  "  What," 
was  question  two,  "  do  you  think  I  paid  for 
that .? "  It  was  a  hopeless  catechism,  for  I  had 
never  possessed  anything  like  that,  and  none  of 
my  friends  had  in  their  homes  anything  like 
that,  and  in  my  wildest  moments  I  had  ne^er 
asked  the  price  of  such  a  thing  as  tJiat.  As  it 
loomed  up  before  me  in  its  speckless  respecta- 
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bility  and  insolence  of  solid  wealth  my  English 
sense  of  reverence  for  money  awoke,  and  I  con- 
fessed that  this  matter  was  too  high  for  me ; 
but  even  then,  casting  a  glance  of  deprecation 
in  its  direction,  I  noticed  that  was  almost  filled 
by  a  single  work,  and  I  wondered  what  it  could 
be.  "  Cost  £80  if  it  cost  a  penny,  and  I  bought 
it  second-hand  in  perfect  condition  for  £17,  5s., 
with  the  books  thrown  in — All  the  Year  Bound 
from  the  beginning  in  half  calf;"  and  then  we 
returned  in  procession  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  my  patron  apologised  for  our  absence, 
and  explained  that  when  two  bookmen  got 
together  over  books  it  v/as  difficult  to  tear 
them  away.  He  was  an  admirable  chairman, 
for  he  occupied  no  time  with  a  review  of  litera- 
ture in  his  address,  and  he  slept  without  being 
noticed  through  mine  (which  is  all  I  ask  of  a 
chairman),  and  so  it  may  seem  ungrateful,  but 
in  spite  of  "  that "  and  any  books,  even  Spenser 
and  Chaucer,  which  that  might  have  contained, 
this  Maecenas  of  an  evening  was  not  a  book- 
man. 

It  is  said,  and  now  I  am  going  to  turn  the 
application  of  a  pleasant  anecdote  upside  down, 
that  a  Colonial  squatter  having  made  his  pile 
and  bethinking  himself  of  his  soul,  wrote  home 
to  an  old  friend  to  send  him  out  some  chests 
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of  books,  as  many  as  he  thought  fit,  and  the  best 
that  he  could  find.  His  friend  was  so  touched 
by  this  sign  of  grace  that  he  spent  a  month  of 
love  over  the  commission,  and  was  vastly  pleased 
when  he  sent  off,  in  the  best  editions  and  in 
pleasant  binding,  the  very  essence  of  English 
literature.  It  was  a  disappointment  that  the  only 
acknowledgment  of  his  trouble  came  on  a  post- 
card, to  say  that  the  consignment  had  arrived 
in  good  condition.  A  year  afterwards,  so  runs 
the  story,  he  received  a  letter  which  was  brief 
and  to  the  point.  "  Have  been  working  over  the 
books,  and  if  anything  new  has  been  written  by 
Wilham  Shakespeare  or  John  Milton,  please 
send  it  out."  I  believe  this  is  mentioned  as 
an  instance  of  barbarism.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  showed  a  certain  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  literature,  which  might  be  excused  in  a  bush- 
man,  but  it  also  proved,  which  is  much  more 
important,  that  he  had  the  smack  of  letters  in 
him,  for  being  turned  loose  without  the  guide 
of  any  training  in  this  wide  field,  he  fixed  as  by 
instinct  on  the  two  classics  of  the  English 
tongue.  With  the  help  of  all  our  education, 
and  all  our  reviews,  could  you  and  I  have  done 
better,  and  are  we  not  every  day,  in  our  approval 
of  unworthy  books,  doing  very  much  worse. 
Quiet   men   coming  home   from   business    and 
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reading,  for  the  sixth  time,  some  noble  English 
classic,  would  smile  in  their  modesty  if  any  one 
should  call  them  bookmen,  but  in  so  doing  they 
have  a  sounder  judgment  in  literature  than 
coteries  of  clever  people  who  go  crazy  for  a 
brief  time  over  the  tweetling  of  a  minor  poet, 
or  the  preciosity  of  some  fantastic  critic. 

There  are  those  who  buy  their  right  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  commonwealth  of  bookmen,  but  this 
bushman  was  free-born,  and  the  sign  of  the  free- 
born  is,  that  without  critics  to  aid  him,  or  the 
training  of  a  University,  he  knows  the  difference 
between  books  which  are  so  much  printed  stuff 
and  a  good  book  which  is  "the  Precious  life- 
blood  of  a  Master  Spirit."  The  bookman  will 
of  course  upon  occasion  trifle  with  various  kinds 
of  reading,  and  there  is  one  member  of  the 
brotherhood  who  has  a  devouring  thirst  for 
detective  stories,  and  has  always  been  very 
grateful  to  the  creator  of  Shei^lock  Holmes. 
It  is  the  merest  pedantry  for  a  man  to  defend 
himself  with  a  shamed  face  for  his  light  read- 
ing :  it  is  enough  that  he  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  books  which  come 
and  go  and  those  which  remain.  So  far  as  I 
remember.  The  3Iystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab 
and  John  Inglesant  came  out  somewhat  about 
the   same   time,   and   there   were   those   of    us 
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who  read  them  both ;  but  while  we  thought 
the  Hansom  Cab  a  very  ingenious  plot  which 
helped  us  to  forget  the  tedium  of  a  railway- 
journey,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  copy 
on  our  shelves.  Certainly  it  is  not  lying  be- 
tween 2'he  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  and 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  But  some  of  us 
venture  to  think  that  in  that  admirable  his- 
torical romance  which  moves  with  such  firm 
foot  through  both  the  troubled  England  and 
the  mysterious  Italy  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Mr.  Shorthouse  won  a  certain  place  in  English 
literature. 

When  people  are  raving  between  the  soup 
and  fish  about  some  popular  novel  which  to- 
morrow will  be  forgotten,  but  which  doubt- 
less, like  the  moths  which  make  beautiful  the 
summer-time,  has  its  purpose  in  the  world  of 
speech,  it  gives  one  bookman  whom  I  know 
the  keenest  pleasure  to  ask  his  fair  companion 
whether  she  has  read  Mark  Rutherford,  He 
is  proudly  conscious  at  the  time  that  he  is  a 
witness  to  perfection  in  a  gay  world  which  is 
content  with  excitement,  and  he  would  be 
more  than  human  if  he  had  not  in  him  a  touch 
of  the  literary  Pharisee.  She  has  not  read 
Mark  Rutherford,  and  he  does  not  advise 
her  to   seek  it   at  the   circulating  library,  be- 
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cause  it  will  not  be  there,  and  if  she  got  it 
she  would  never  read  more  than  ten  pages. 
Twenty  thousand  people  will  greedily  read 
Twice  Murdered  and  Once  Hung  and  no  doubt 
they  have  their  reward,  while  only  twenty 
people  read  Mark  Rutherford;  but  then  the 
multitude  do  not  read  Ttvice  Murdered  twice, 
while  the  twenty  turn  again  and  again  to  Mark 
for  its  strong  thinking  and  its  pure  sinewy 
English  style.  And  the  children  of  the  twenty 
thousand  will  not  know  Twice  Murdered,  but 
the  children  of  the  twenty,  with  others  added 
to  them,  will  know  and  love  Mark  Rutherford. 
INIr.  Augustine  Birrell  makes  it,  I  think,  a  point 
of  friendship  that  a  man  should  love  George 
Borrow,  whom  I  think  to  appreciate  is  an  ex- 
cellent but  an  acquired  taste ;  there  are  others 
who  would  propose  Mark  Rutherford  and 
the  Revelation  in  Tanner  s  Lane  as  a  sound 
test  for  a  bookman's  palate.  But  .  .  .  de 
gustibus  .  .  .  ! 

It  is  the  chief  office  of  the  critic,  while  en- 
couraging all  honest  work  which  either  can 
instruct  or  amuse,  to  distinguish  between  the 
books  which  must  be  content  to  pass  and  the 
books  which  must  remain  because  they  have 
an  immortality  of  necessity.  According  to 
the   weiglitiest  of  French    critics  of  our   time 
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the  author  of  such  a  book  is  one  "  who  has  en- 
riched the  human  mind,  who  has  really  added 
to  its  treasures,  who  has  got  it  to  take  a  step 
further  .  .  .  who  has  spoken  to  all  in  a  style 
of  his  own,  yet  a  style  which  finds  itself  the 
style  of  everybody,  in  a  style  that  is  at  once 
new  and  antique,  and  is  the  contemporary  of 
all  the  ages.''  Without  doubt  Sainte-Beuve  has 
here  touched  the  classical  quality  in  literature 
as  with  a  needle,  for  that  book  is  a  classic  to 
be  placed  beside  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante 
and  Shakespeare — among  the  immortals — which 
has  wisdom  which  we  cannot  find  elsewhere, 
and  whose  form  has  risen  above  the  limitation 
of  any  single  age.  AA''hile  ordinary  books  are 
houses  which  serve  for  a  generation  or  two 
at  most,  this  kind  of  book  is  the  Cathedral 
which  towers  above  the  building  at  its  base 
and  can  be  seen  from  afar,  in  which  many 
generations  shall  find  their  peace  and  inspira- 
tion. While  other  books  are  like  the  humble 
craft  which  ply  from  place  to  place  along  the 
coast,  this  book  is  as  a  stately  merchantman 
which  compasses  the  great  waters  and  returns 
with  a  golden  argosy. 

The  subject  of  the  book  does  not  enter  into 
the  matter,  and  on  subjects  the  bookman  is  very 
catholic,  and  has  an  orthodox  horror  of  all  sects. 
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He  does  not  require  Mr.  Froude's  delightful 
apology  to  win  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  a  place 
on  his  shelf,  because,  although  the  bookman 
may  be  far  removed  from  Puritanism,  yet 
he  knows  that  Bunyan  had  the  secret  of 
English  style,  and  although  he  may  be  as  far 
from  Romanism,  yet  he  must  needs  have  his 
A'Kempis,  especially  in  Pickering's  edition  of 
1828,  and  when  he  places  the  two  books  side 
by  side  in  the  department  of  religion,  he  has 
a  standing  regret  that  there  is  no  Pilgrim  s 
Progress  also  in  Pickering. 

Without  a  complete  INlilton  he  could  not  be 
content.  He  would  like  to  have  Masson's  life  too 
in  6  vols,  (with  index),  and  he  is  apt  to  consider 
the  great  Puritan's  prose  still  finer  than  his 
poetry,  and  will  often  take  down  the  Areopa- 
gitica  that  he  may  breathe  the  air  of  high  lati- 
tudes ;  but  he  has  a  corner  in  his  heart  for  that 
evil  living  and  mendacious  bravo  but  most  per- 
fect artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  While  he  counts 
Gibbon's,  I  mean  Smith  and  Milman's  Gibbon's 
Rome  in  8  vols.,  blue  cloth,  the  very  model 
of  histories,  yet  he  revels  in  those  books  which 
are  the  material  for  historians,  the  scattered 
stones  out  of  which  he  builds  his  house,  such  as 
the  diaries  of  John  Evelyn  and  our  gossip 
Pepys,  and  that  scandalous  book,   Grammonfs 
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Memoirs,  and  that  most  credulous  but  interest- 
ing of  Scots  annalists,  Robert  Wodrow. 

According  to  the  bookman,  but  not,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  popular  judgment,  the  most 
toothsome  kind  of  literature  is  the  Essay,  and 
you  will  find  close  to  his  hand  a  dainty  volume 
of  Lamb  open  perhaps  at  that  charming  paper 
on  "  Imperfect  Sympathies,"  and  though  the 
bookman  be  a  Scot  yet  his  palate  is  pleasantly 
tickled  by  Lamb's  description  of  his  national 
character — Lamb  and  the  Scots  did  not  agree 
through  an  incompatibility  of  humour — and  near 
by  he  keeps  his  Hazlitt,  whom  he  sometimes 
considers  the  most  virile  writer  of  the  century : 
nor  would  he  be  quite  happy  unless  he  could 
find  in  the  dark  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table.  He  is  much  indebted  to  a  London 
publisher  for  a  very  careful  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator, and  still  more  to  that  good  bookman, 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  for  his  admirable  intro- 
duction. As  the  bookman's  father  was  also  a 
bookman,  for  the  blessing  descendeth  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  he  was  early  taught 
to  love  De  Quincey,  and  although,  being  a 
truthful  man,  he  cannot  swear  he  has  read  every 
page  in  all  the  fifteen  volumes — roxburghe  calf 
— yet  he  knows  his  way  about  in  that  whimsical, 
discursive,  but  ever  satisfying  writer,  who  will 
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write  on  anything,  or  any  person,  always  with 
freshness  and  in  good  EngHsh,  from  the  char- 
acter of  Judas  Iscariot  and  "  Murder  as  a  Fine 
Art "  to  the  Lake  Poets — there  never  was  a 
Lake  school — and  the  Essenes.  He  has  much 
to  say  on  Homer,  and  a  good  deal  also  on  "  Flog- 
ging in  Schools " ;  he  can  hardly  let  go  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  but  if  he  does  it  is  to  give  his 
views,  which  are  not  favourable,  of  Wilhelm 
Meister ;  he  is  not  above  considering  the  art  of 
cooking  potatoes  or  the  question  of  whether 
human  beings  once  had  tails,  and  in  his  theo- 
logical moods  he  will  expound  St.  John's 
Epistles,  or  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
bookman,  in  fact,  is  a  quite  illogical  and  irre- 
sponsible being,  who  dare  not  claim  that  he 
searches  for  accurate  information  in  his  books 
as  for  fine  gold,  and  he  has  been  known  to  say 
that  that  department  of  books  of  various  kinds 
which  come  under  the  head  of  "  what's  what," 
and  "  why's  why,"  and  "  where's  where,"  are  not 
literature.  He  does  not  care,  and  that  may  be 
foolish,  whether  he  agrees  with  the  writer,  and 
there  are  times  when  he  does  not  inquire  too 
curiously  whether  the  writer  be  respectable, 
which  is  very  wrong,  but  he  is  pleased  if  this 
man  who  died  a  year  ago  or  three  hundred 
years  has   seen    something  with  his   own  eyes 
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and  can  tell  him  what  he  saw  in  words  that  still 
have  in  them  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  will  go 
with  cheerful  inconsequence  from  Chaucer,  tlie 
j oiliest  of  all  book  companions,  and  Rabelais — 
although  that  brilliant  satirist  had  pages  which 
the  bookman  avoids,  because  they  make  his 
gorge  rise — to  Don  Quixote.  If  he  carries  a 
Horace,  Pickering's  little  gem,  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  sometimes  pictures  that  genial 
Roman  club-man  in  the  Savile,  he  has  none  the 
less  an  appetite  for  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  book- 
man has  a  series  of  love  affairs  before  he  is  cap- 
tured and  settles  down,  say,  with  his  favourite 
novel,  and  even  after  he  is  a  middle-aged  married 
man  he  must  confess  to  one  or  two  book  friend- 
ships which  are  perilous  to  his  inflammable  heart. 
In  the  days  of  calf  love  every  boy  has  first 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  literature  in  two  of 
the  best  novels  ever  written,  as  well  as  two 
of  the  best  pieces  of  good  English.  One 
is  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  other  the 
Pilgrim's  Progi'ess.  Both  were  written  by 
masters  of  our  tongue,  and  they  remain  until 
this  day  the  purest  and  most  appetising  intro- 
duction to  the  book  passion.  They  created 
two  worlds  of  adventure  with  minute  vivid 
details  and  constant  surprises — the  foot  on  the 
sand,  for   instance,  in    Crusoe^  and   the   valley 
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of  the  shadow  with  the  hobgoblin  in  Pilgiims 
Progress — and  one  will  liave  a  tenderness  for 
these  two  first  loves  even  until  the  end.  After- 
wards one  went  afield  and  sometimes  got  into 
queer  company,  not  bad  but  simply  a  little 
common.  There  was  an  endless  series  of  Red 
Indian  stories  in  my  school  -  days,  wherein 
trappers  could  track  the  enemy  by  a  broken 
blade  of  grass,  and  the  enemy  escaped  by 
coming  down  the  river  under  a  log,  and  the 
price  was  sixpence  each.  We  used  to  pass 
the  tuck-shop  at  school  for  three  days  on  end 
in  order  that  we  might  possess  Leaping  JDeer^ 
the  Shawnee  Spy.  We  toadied  shamefully  to 
the  owner  of  Bulls  Eye  Joe,  who,  we  under- 
stood, had  been  the  sole  protection  of  a  frontier 
state.  Again  and  again  have  I  tried  to  find  one 
of  those  early  friends,  and  in  many  places  have 
I  inquired,  but  my  humble  companions  have 
disappeared  and  left  no  signs,  like  country 
children  one  played  with  in  holiday  times. 

It  appears,  however,  that  I  have  not  been  the 
only  lover  of  the  trapper  stories,  nor  the  only 
one  who  has  missed  his  friends,  for  I  received 
a  letter  not  long  ago  from  a  bookman  telling 
me  that  he  had  seen  my  complaint  somewhere, 
and  sending  me  the  Frontier  Angel  on  loan 
strictly   that    I    might    have    an   hour's    sinless 
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enjoyment.  He  also  said  he  was  on  the  track 
of  Bill  Bidden,  another  famous  trapper,  and 
hoped  to  send  me  word  that  Bill  was  found, 
whose  original  value  was  sixpence,  but  for  whom 
this  bookman  was  now  prepared  to  pay  gold. 
One,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  Indian 
and  trapper  stories  had  the  same  claim  to  be 
literature  as  the  PilgHnis  Progress,  for,  be 
it  said  with  reverence,  there  was  not  much 
distinction  in  the  style,  or  art  in  the  narrative, 
but  they  were  romances,  and  their  subjects 
suited  boys,  who  are  barbarians,  and  there  are 
moments  when  w^e  are  barbarians  again,  and 
above  all  things  these  tales  bring  back  the  days 
of  long  ago.  It  was  later  that  one  fell  under 
the  power  of  two  more  mature  and  exacting 
charmers,  Mayne  Reid's  Rijie  Rangers  and 
Dumas'  Monte  Christo.  The  Rangers  has 
vanished  with  many  another  possession  of  the 
past,  but  I  still  retain  in  a  grateful  memory 
the  scene  where  Rube,  the  Indian  fighter,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  a  prairie  fire 
and  is  being  mourned  by  the  hero,  emerges 
with  much  humour  from  the  inside  of  a 
buffalo  which  was  lying  dead  upon  the  plain, 
and  rails  at  the  idea  that  he  could  be  wiped 
out  so  easily.  Whether  imagination  has  been 
at  work  or  not  I  do   not   know,    but   that  is 
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how  my  memory  has  it  now,  and  to  this  day 
I  count  that  resurrection  a  piece  of  most 
fetching  work. 

Rambhng  through  a  bookshop  a  few  months 
ago  I  lighted  on  a  copy  of  Monte  Chrisio  and 
bought  it  greedily,  for  there  was  a  railway 
journey  before  me.  It  is  a  critical  experiment 
to  meet  a  love  of  early  days  after  the  years 
have  come  and  gone.  This  stout  and  very 
conventional  woman — the  mother  of  thirteen 
children — could  she  have  been  the  black-eyed, 
slim  girl  to  whom  you  and  a  dozen  other  lads 
lost  their  hearts  ?  On  the  whole,  one  would 
rather  have  cherished  the  former  portrait  and 
not  have  seen  the  original  in  her  last  estate. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  flutter  of  delight  that 
one  found  in  this  case  the  old  charm  as  fresh 
as  ever — meaning,  of  course,  the  prison  escape 
with  its  amazing  ingenuity  and  breathless 
interest. 

When  one  had  lost  his  bashfulness  and  could 
associate  with  grown-up  books,  then  he  was 
admitted  to  the  company  of  Scott,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  who  were  and  are, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  to  be  the  leaders  of 
society.  My  fond  recollection  goes  back  to 
an  evening  in  the  early  sixties  when  a  father 
read  to  his  boy  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
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Pickwick  Papers  from  the  green-coloured  parts, 
and  it  is  a  bitter  regret  that  in  some  clearance 
of  books  that  precious  Pickwick  was  allowed 
to  go,  as  is  supposed,  with  a  lot  of  pamphlets 
on  Church  and  State,  to  the  great  gain  of  an 
unscrupulous  dealer. 

The  editions  of  Scott  are  now  innumerable, 
each  more  tempting  than  the  other ;  but  affec- 
tion turns  back  to  the  old  red  and  white,  in 
forty-eight  volumes,  wherein  one  first  fell  under 
the  magician's  spell.  Thackeray,  for  some 
reason  I  cannot  recall,  unless  it  were  a  preju- 
dice in  our  home,  I  did  not  read  in  youth, 
but  since  then  I  have  never  escaped  from  the 
fascination  of  Vanitij  Fair  and  The  Nen:- 
comes,  and  another  about  which  I  am  to 
speak.  What  giants  there  were  in  the  old 
days,  when  an  average  Englishman,  tried  by 
some  business  worry,  would  say,  "Never  mind, 
Thackeray's  new  book  will  be  out  to-morrow." 
They  stand,  these  three  sets,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens,  the  very  heart  of  one's  library 
of  fiction.  Wearied  by  sex  novels,  problem 
novels,  theological  novels,  and  all  the  other 
novels  with  a  purpose,  one  returns  to  the 
shelf  and  takes  down  a  volume  from  this  circle, 
not  because  one  has  not  read  it,  but  because 
one    has    read   it   thirty   times  and    wishes   for 
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sheer  pleasure's  sake  to  read  it  again.  Just  as 
a  tired  man  throws  off  his  dress  coat  and  slips 
on  an  old  study  jacket,  so  one  lays  down  the 
latest  thoughtful  or  intense  or  something  worse 
pseudo  work  of  fiction,  and  is  at  ease  with 
an  old  gossip  who  is  ever  wise  and  cheery, 
who  never  preaches  and  yet  gives  one  a 
fillip  of  goodness.  Among  the  masters  one 
must  give  a  foremost  place  to  Balzac,  who 
strikes  one  as  the  master  of  the  art  in  French 
literature.  It  is  amazing  that  in  his  own  day 
he  was  not  appreciated  at  his  full  value,  and 
that  it  was  really  left  to  time  to  discover  and 
vindicate  his  position.  He  is  the  true  founder 
of  the  realistic  school  in  everything  wherein 
that  school  deserves  respect,  and  has  been 
loyal  to  art.  He  is  also  certain  to  maintain 
his  hold  and  be  an  example  to  writers  after 
many  modern  realists  have  been  utterly  and 
justly  forgotten. 

Two  books  from  the  shelf  of  fiction  are 
taken  down  and  read  once  a  year  by  a  certain 
bookman  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  this 
matter  he  is  now  in  the  position  of  a  Moham- 
medan converted  to  Christianity  who  is  advised 
by  the  missionary  to  choose  one  of  his  two 
wives  to  have  and  to  hold  as  a  lawful  spouse. 
When    one    has    given    his    heart    to    Henry 
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Esmond  and  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  he 
is  in  a  strait,  and  begins  to  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  literary  monogamy.  Of  course,  if 
it  go  by  technique  and  finish,  then  Esmond 
has  it,  which  from  first  to  last  in  conception 
and  execution  is  an  altogether  lovely  book ; 
and  if  it  go  by  heroes — Esmond  and  Butler — 
then  again  there  is  no  comparison,  for  the 
grandson  of  Cromwell's  trooper  was  a  very 
wearisome,  pedantic,  grey-coloured  Puritan  in 
whom  one  cannot  affect  the  slightest  interest. 
How  poorly  he  compares  with  Henry 
Esmond,  who  was  slow  and  diffident,  but  a 
very  brave,  chivalrous,  single-hearted,  modest 
gentleman,  such  as  Thackeray  loved  to  describe. 
\Vere  it  not  heresy  to  our  Lady  Castlewood, 
whom  all  must  love  and  serve,  it  also  comes 
to  one  that  Henry  and  Beatrix  would  have 
made  a  complete  pair  if  she  had  put  some 
assurance  in  him  and  he  had  instilled  some 
principle  into  her,  and  Henry  Esmond  might 
have  married  his  young  kinswoman  had  he  been 
more  masterful  and  self-confident.  Thackeray 
takes  us  to  a  larger  and  gayer  scene  than 
Scott's  Edinburgh  of  narrow  streets  and  gloomy 
jails  and  working  people  and  old  world  theo- 
logy, but  yet  it  may  be  after  all  Scott  is 
stronger.     No   bit   of  history,    for   instance,   in 
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Esmond  takes  such  a  grip  of  the  imagination 
as  the  story  of  the  Porteous  mob.  After  a 
single  reading  one  carries  that  night  scene 
etched  for  ever  in  his  memory.  The  sullen, 
ruthless  crowd  of  dour  Scots,  the  grey  rugged 
houses  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the  torches,  the 
irresistible  storming  of  the  Tolbooth,  the  abject 
helplessness  of  Porteous  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  austere  and  judicial  self-restraint 
of  the  people,  who  did  their  work  as  those 
who  were  serving  justice,  their  care  to  provide 
a  minister  for  the  criminal's  last  devotions,  and 
their  quiet  dispersal  after  the  execution — all 
this  remains  unto  this  day  the  most  power- 
ful description  of  lynch  law  in  fiction.  The 
very  strength  of  old  Edinburgh  and  of  the 
Scots-folk  is  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  The 
rivalry,  however,  between  these  two  books  must 
be  decided  by  the  heroine,  and  it  seems  danger- 
ous to  the  lover  of  Scott  to  let  Thackeray's 
fine  lady  stand  side  by  side  with  our  plain 
peasant  girl,  yet  soul  for  soul  which  was 
greater,  Rachel  of  Castlewood  or  Jeanie  Deans  ? 
Lady  Castlewood  must  be  taken  at  the  chief 
moment  in  Esmond,  when  she  says  to  Esmond : 
"  To-day,  Henry,  in  the  anthem  when  they  sang, 
'  When  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion 
we  were   like   them   that   dream ' — I   thought. 
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yes,  like  them  that  dream,  and  then  it  went, 
'  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy ;  and 
he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  shall  doubt- 
less come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.'  I  looked  up  from  the 
book  and  saw  you ;  I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
saw  you,  I  knew  you  would  come,  my  dear,  and 
I  saw  the  gold  sunshine  round  your  head." 

That   she   said   as   she   laughed  and  sobbed, 
crying  out  wildly,  "  Bringing  your  sheaves  with 
you,  your  sheaves  with  you."     And  this  again, 
as  Esmond  thinks  of  her,  is  surely  beaten  gold. 
"  Gracious  God,  who  was  he,  weak  and  friend- 
less creature,  that  such  a  love  should  be  poured 
out  upon  him ;  not  in  vain,  not  in  vain  has  he 
lived  that  such  a  treasure  be  given  him  ?     What 
is  ambition  compared  to  that  but  selfish  vanity  ? 
To  be  rich,  to  be  famous :  what  do  these  profit 
a  year  hence  when  other  names  sound  louder 
than  yours,  when  you  lie  hidden  away  under 
the  ground  along  with  the  idle  titles  engraven 
on   your   coffin?       Only  true  love  lives   after 
you,  follows  your  memory  with  secret  blessing 
or  precedes  you  and  intercedes  for  you.     '  Non 
omnis  moriar  '—if  dying  I  yet  live  in  a  tender 
heart  or  two,  nor  am  lost  and  hopeless  living, 
if  a  sainted  departed  soul  still  loves  and  prays 
for  me."      This  seems  to  me  the  second  finest 
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passage  in  English  fiction,  and  the  finest 
is  when  Jeanie  Deans  went  to  London  and 
pleaded  with  the  Queen  for  the  life  of  her 
condemned  sister,  for  is  there  any  plea  in  all 
literature  so  eloquent  in  pathos  and  so  true  to 
human  nature  as  this,  when  the  Scottish  peasant 
girl  poured  forth  her  heart :  "  When  the  hour 
of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body 
— and  seldom  may  it  visit  your  ladyship — and 
when  the  hour  of  death  that  comes  to  high 
and  low — lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours — oh, 
my  lady,  then  it  is  na'  what  we  hae  dune  for 
oursels  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  ithers  that 
we  think  on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the 
thought  that  ye  hae  intervened  to  spare  the 
puir  thing's  life  will  be  sweeter  in  that  hour, 
come  when  it  may,  than  if  a  word  of  your 
mouth  could  hang  the  haill  Porteous  mob  at 
the  tail  of  ae  tow."  Jeanie  Deans  is  the 
strongest  woman  in  the  gallery  of  Scott,  and 
an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  sober,  and  strong, 
and  conscientious,  and  passionate  in  Scotch 
nature. 

The  bookman  has  indeed  no  trouble  arranging 
his  gossips  in  his  mind,  where  they  hold  good 
fellowship,  but  he  is  careful  to  keep  them  apart 
upon  his  bookshelves,  and  when  he  comes  home 
after  an  absence  and  finds  his  study  has  been 
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tidied,  which  in  the  feminine  mind  means  put- 
ting things  in  order,  and  to  the  bookman  gene- 
ral anarchy  (it  was  the  real  reason  Eve  was  put 
out  of  Eden),  when  he  comes  home,  I  say,  and 
finds  that  happy  but  indecorous  rascal  Boccaccio, 
holding  his  very  sides  for  laughter,  between 
Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals  and 
Law's  Serious  Call,  both  admirable  books, 
then  the  bookman  is  much  exhilarated.  Be- 
cause of  the  mischief  that  is  in  him  he  will 
not  relieve  those  two  excellent  men  of  that 
disgraceful  Italian's  company  for  a  little  space, 
but  if  he  finds  that  the  domestic  sprite  has 
thrust  a  Puritan  between  two  Anglican  theo- 
logians he  effects  a  separation  without  delay, 
for  a  religious  controversy  with  its  din  and 
clatter  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 

The  bookman  is  indeed  perpetually  engaged 
in  his  form  of  spring  cleaning,  which  is  rearrang- 
ing his  books,  and  is  always  hoping  to  square 
the  circle,  in  both  collecting  the  books  of  one 
department  together,  and  also  having  his  books 
in  equal  sizes.  After  a  brief  glance  at  a  folio 
and  an  octavo  side  by  side  he  gives  up  that 
attempt,  but  although  he  may  have  to  be  con- 
tent to  see  his  large  Augustine,  Benedictine 
edition,  in  the  same  row  with  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
he  does   not    like   it  and    comforts   himself  by 
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thrusting  in  between,  as  a  kind  of  mediator,  Spots- 
wood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with 
Burnett's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  HamiltoUy 
that  edition  which  has  the  rare  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  by  Faithorne.  He  will  be  all  his  life 
rearranging,  and  so  comes  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  women  spend  forenoons  of  delight  in 
box  rooms  or  store  closets,  and  are  happiest 
when  everything  is  turned  upside  down.  It  is 
a  slow  business,  rearrangement,  for  one  cannot 
flit  a  book  bound  after  the  taste  of  Grolier,  with 
graceful  interlacement  and  wealth  of  small  orna- 
ments, without  going  to  the  window  and  linger- 
ing for  a  moment  over  the  glorious  art,  and 
one  cannot  handle  a  Compleat  Angler  with- 
out tasting  again  some  favourite  passage.  It 
is  days  before  five  shelves  are  reconstructed, 
d^ys  of  unmixed  delight,  a  perpetual  whirl  of 
gaiety,  as  if  one  had  been  at  a  conversazione, 
where  all  kinds  of  famous  people  whom  you  had 
known  afar  had  been  gathered  together  and  you 
had  spoken  to  each  as  if  he  had  been  the  friend 
of  your  boyhood.  It  is  in  fact  a  time  of  remi- 
niscences, when  the  two  of  you,  the  other  being 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Scott,  or 
Thackeray,  go  over  passages  together  which 
contain  the  sweetest  recollections  of  the  past. 
When  the  bookman  reads  the  various  sugges- 
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tions  for  a  holiday  which  are  encouraged  in  the 
daily  newspapers  for  commercial  purposes  about 
the  month  of  July,  he  is  vastly  amused  by  their 
futility,  and  often  thinks  of  pointing  out  the 
only  holiday  which  is  perfectly  satisfying.  It 
is  to  have  a  week  without  letters  and  without 
visitors,  with  no  work  to  do,  and  no  hours, 
either  for  rising  up  or  lying  down,  and  to  spend 
the  week  in  a  library,  his  own,  of  course,  by 
preference,  opening  out  by  a  level  window  into 
an  old-fashioned  garden  where  the  roses  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  to  wander  as  he  pleases  from 
flower  to  flower  where  the  spirit  of  the  books 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  mingle  in  one 
delight. 

Times  there  are  when  he  would  like  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  bookmen,  each  of  whom  should 
be  a  mighty  hunter,  and  he  would  dare  to 
invite  Cosmo  Medici,  who  was  as  keen  about 
books  as  he  was  about  commerce,  and  accord- 
ing to  Gibbon  used  to  import  Indian  spices 
and  Greek  books  by  the  same  vessel,  and  that 
admirable  Bishop  of  Durham  who  was  as  joy- 
ful on  reaching  Paris  as  the  Jewish  pilgrim 
was  when  he  went  to  Sion,  because  of  the 
books  that  were  there.  "  O  Blessed  God  of 
Gods,  what  a  rush  of  the  glow  of  Pleasure 
rejoiced    our    hearts,    as    often    as    we    visited 
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Paris,  the  Paradise  of  the  World !  There  we 
long  to  remain,  where  on  account  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  love  the  days  ever  appear  to  us 
to  be  few.  There  are  delightful  libraries  in 
cells  redolent  with  aromatics,  there  flourishing 
greenhouses  of  all  sorts  of  volumes,  there  aca- 
demic meads,  trembling  with  the  earthquake 
of  Athenian  Peripatetics  pacing  up  and  down, 
there  the  promontory  of  Parnassus  and  the 
Porticoes  of  the  Stoics."  The  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe  and  Earl  vSpencer,  two  gallant  sportsmen 
whose  spoils  have  enriched  the  land ;  Monk- 
barns  also,  though  we  will  not  let  him  bring 
any  antiquities  with  him,  jagged  or  otherwise ; 
and  Charles  Lamb,  whom  we  shall  coax  into 
telling  over  again  how  he  started  out  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  roused  up  old 
Barker  in  Co  vent  Garden,  and  came  home  in 
triumph  with  "  that  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,"  going  forth  almost  in  tears  lest  the 
book  should  be  gone,  and  coming  home  re- 
joicing, carrying  his  sheaf  with  him.  Besides, 
whether  Bodley  and  Dibdin  like  it  or  not,  we 
must  have  a  Royalty,  for  there  were  Queens 
who  collected,  and  also  on  occasions  stole 
books,  and  though  she  be  not  the  greatest 
of  the  Queenly  bookwomen  and  did  not  steal, 
we   shall   invite   Mary   Queen    of  Scots,  while 
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she  is  living  in  Holyrood,  and  has  her  Hbrary 
beside  her.  Mary  had  a  fine  collection  of 
books  well  chosen  and  beautifully  bound,  and 
as  I  look  now  at  the  catalogue  it  seems  to 
me  a  library  more  learned  than  is  likely  to 
be  found  even  in  the  study  of  an  advanced 
young  woman  of  to-day.  A  Book  of  Devotion 
which  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  her  and 
afterwards  to  a  Pope,  gloriously  bound,  I 
was  once  allowed  to  look  upon,  but  did  not 
buy,  because  the  price  was  marked  in  plain 
figures  at  a  thousand  guineas.  It  would  be 
something  to  sit  in  a  corner  and  hear  Monk- 
barns  and  Charles  Lamb  comparing  notes,  and 
to  watch  for  the  moment  when  Lamb  would 
withdraw  all  he  had  said  against  the  Scots 
people,  or  Earl  Spencer  describing  with  de- 
light to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  the  battle  of 
the  Sale.  But  I  will  guarantee  that  the  whole 
company  of  bookworms  would  end  in  paying 
tribute  to  that  intelligent  and  very  fascinating 
young  woman  from  Holyrood,  who  still  turns 
men's  heads  across  the  stretch  of  centuries. 
For  even  a  bookman  has  got  a  heart. 

Like  most  diseases  the  mania  for  books  is 
hereditary,  and  if  the  father  is  touched  with 
it  the  son  can  hardly  escape,  and  it  is  not 
even  necessary  that  the  son  should  have  known 
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his  father.  For  Sainte-Beuve's  father  died 
when  he  was  an  infant  and  his  mother  had 
no  book  tastes,  but  his  father  left  him  his 
books  with  many  comments  on  the  margins, 
and  the  book  microbe  was  conveyed  by  the 
pages.  "  I  was  bom,"  said  the  great  critic 
in  the  Consolations,  "  I  was  born  in  a  time  of 
mourning ;  my  cradle  rested  on  a  coffin  .  .  . 
my  father  left  me  his  soul,  mind,  and  taste 
wi'itten  on  every  margin  of  his  books."  When 
a  boy  grows  up  beside  his  father  and  his  father 
is  in  the  last  stages  of  the  book  disease,  there 
is  hardly  any  power  which  can  save  that  son, 
unless  the  mother  be  robustly  illiterate,  in 
which  case  the  crossing  of  the  blood  may  make 
him  impervious.  For  a  father  of  this  kind  will 
unconsciously  inoculate  his  boy,  allowing  him 
to  play  beside  him  in  the  bookroom,  where 
the  air  is  charged  with  germs  (against  which 
there  is  no  disinfectant,  I  believe,  except  com- 
mercial conversation),  and  when  the  child  is 
weary  of  his  toys  will  give  him  an  old  book 
of  travels,  with  quaint  pictures  which  never 
depart  from  the  memory.  By  and  by,  so 
thoughtless  is  this  invalid  father,  who  has  suf- 
fered enough,  surely,  himself  from  this  disease, 
that  he  will  allow  his  boy  to  open  parcels  of 
books,  reeking  with  infection,    and   explain   to 
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him    the    rarity    of  a   certain   first    edition,   or 
show  him  the  thickness  of  the  paper  and  the 
glory  of  the  black-letter   in  an  ancient   book. 
Afterwards,  when   the  boy   himself  has   taken 
ill  and   begun   on   his   own   account   to   prowl 
through  the  smaller  bookstalls,  his  father  will 
Usten  greedily  to  the  stories  he  has  to  tell  in 
the  evening,  and  will  chuckle  aloud  when  one 
day  the  poor  victim  of  this  deadly  illness  comes 
home  with  a  newspaper  of  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  which   he  has  bought   for  threepence.     It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  lad,  being 
now  on  an  allowance  of  his  own,  will  be  going 
about  in  a  suit  of  disgracefully  shabby  tweeds, 
that  he  may  purchase  a   Theophrastus  of  fine 
print   and    binding    upon   which    he    has    long 
had  his  eye,  and  Avill  be  taking  milk  and  bread 
for   his   lunch   in   the   city,  because   he   has  a 
foolish  ambition  to  acquire  by  a  year's  saving 
the  Kelmscott  edition  of  the   Golden  Legend. 
A  change  of  air  might   cure   him,  as   for   in- 
stance twenty  years'  residence  on  an  American 
ranch,  but  even  then  on  his  return  the  disease 
might    break    out   again:    indeed    the    chances 
are   strong   that   he  is   really   incurable.     Last 
week  I  saw  such  a  case— the  bookman  of  the 
second    generation    in    a    certain    shop    where 
such    unfortunates   collect.      For    an    hour    he 
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had  been  there  browsing  along  the  shelves, 
his  hat  tilted  back  upon  his  head  that  he 
might  hold  the  books  the  nearer  to  his  eyes, 
and  an  umbrella  under  his  left  arm,  project- 
ing awkwardly,  which  he  had  not  laid  down, 
because  he  did  not  intend  to  stay  more  than 
two  minutes,  and  knew  indeed,  as  the  father 
of  a  family,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  there  at 
all.  He  often  drops  in,  for  this  is  not  one 
of  those  stores  where  a  tradesman  hurries  for- 
ward to  ask  what  you  want  and  offers  you 
the  last  novel  which  has  captivated  the  juicy 
British  palate ;  the  bookman  regards  such  a 
place  with  the  same  feeling  that  a  physician 
has  to  a  patent  drug  store.  The  dealer  in 
this  place  so  loved  his  books  that  he  almost 
preferred  a  customer  who  knew  them  above 
one  who  bought  them,  and  honestly  felt  a 
pang  when  a  choice  book  was  sold.  Never 
can  I  forget  what  the  great  Quaritch  said  to 
me  when  he  was  showing  me  the  inner  shrine 
of  his  treasure-house,  and  I  felt  it  honest  to 
explain  that  I  could  only  look,  lest  he  should 
think  me  an  impostor.  "  I  would  sooner  show 
such  books  to  a  man  that  loved  them  though 
he  couldn't  buy  them,  than  a  man  who  gave 
me  my  price  and  didn't  know  what  he  had 
got."     With   this  slight   anecdote   I    would   in 
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passing    pay   the   tribute    of   bookmen   to    the 
chief  hunter  of  big  game  in  our  day. 

When  the  bookman  is  a  family  man,  and  I  have 
sometimes  doubts  whether  he  ought  not  to  be  a 
cehbate  hke  missionaries  of  rehgion  and  other 
persons  called  to  special  devotion,  he  has  of 
course  to  battle  against  his  temptation,  and  his 
struggles  are  very  pathetic.  The  parallel  be- 
tween dipsomania  and  bibliomania  is  very  close 
and  suggestive,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
more  should  be  made  of  it.  It  is  the  wife  who 
in  both  cases  is  usually  the  sufFeier  and  good 
angel,  and  under  her  happy  influence  the  book- 
man will  sometimes  take  the  pledge,  and  for 
him,  it  is  needless  to  say,  there  is  only  one  cure. 
He  cannot  be  a  moderate  drinker,  for  there  is 
no  possibility  of  moderation,  and  if  he  is  to  be 
saved  he  must  become  a  total  abstainer.  He 
must  sign  the  pledge,  and  the  pledge  must  be 
made  of  a  solemn  character  with  witnesses,  say 
his  poor  afflicted  wife  and  some  intelligent  self- 
made  Philistine.  Perhaps  it  might  run  like  this  : 
"  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  promise  that  I  will  never 
buy  a  classical  book  in  any  tongue,  or  any  book 
in  a  rare  edition ;  that  I  will  never  spend  money 
on  books  in  tree-calf  or  tooled  morocco ;  that 
I  shall  never  enter  a  real  old  bookshop,  but 
should  it  be  necessary  shall  purchase  my  books 
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at  a  dry  goods  store,  and  there  shall  never  buy 
anything  but  the  cheapest  religious  literature, 
or  occasionally  a  popular  story  for  my  wife,  and 
to  this  promise  I  solemnly  set  my  hand."  With 
the  ruin  of  his  family  before  his  eyes,  or  at  least, 
let  us  say,  the  disgi-aceful  condition  of  the 
dining-room  carpet,  he  intends  to  keep  his  word, 
and  for  a  whole  fortnight  will  not  allow  himself 
to  enter  the  street  of  his  favourite  bookshop. 
Next  week,  however,  business,  so  he  says  at 
least,  takes  him  down  the  street,  but  he  remem- 
bers the  danger,  and  makes  a  brave  effort  to 
pass  a  public-house.  The  mischief  of  the  thing, 
however,  is  that  there  is  another  public-house  in 
the  street  and  passing  it  whets  the  latent  appe- 
tite, and  when  he  is  making  a  brave  dash  past 
his  own,  some  poor  inebriate,  coming  out  reluc- 
tantly, holds  the  door  open,  and  the  smell  is  too 
much  for  his  new-born  virtue.  He  will  go  in 
just  for  a  moment  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
his  friend  the  publican  and  see  his  last  brand 
of  books,  but  not  to  buy — I  mean  to  drink — 
and  then  he  comes  across  a  little  volume,  the 
smallest  and  slimmest  of  volumes,  a  mere  trifle 
of  a  thing,  and  not  dear,  but  a  thing  which  does 
not  often  turn  up,  and  which  would  just  round 
off  his  collection  at  a  particular  point.  It  is 
only  a  mere  taste,  not  downright  drinking ;  but 
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ah  me,  it  sets  him  on  fire  again,  and  I  who  had 
seen  him  go  in  and  then  by  a  providence  have 
met  his  wife  coming  out  from  buying  that  carpet, 
told  her  where  her  husband  was,  and  saw  her  go 
to  fetch  him.  Among  the  touching  incidents 
of  Hfe,  none  comes  nearer  me  than  to  see  the 
bookman's  wife  pleading  with  him  to  remember 
his  (once)  prosperous  home  and  his  (almost) 
starving  children.  And  indeed  if  there  be  any 
other  as  entirely  affecting  in  this  province,  it  is 
the  triumphant  cunning  with  which  the  book- 
man will  smuggle  a  suspicious  brown  paper 
parcel  into  his  study  at  an  hour  when  his  wife 
is  out,  or  the  effrontery  with  which  he  will  de- 
clare, when  caught,  that  the  books  have  been 
sent  unbeknown  to  him,  and  he  supposes  merely 
for  his  examination.  For,  like  drink,  this  fear- 
some disease  eats  into  the  very  fibre  of  character, 
so  that  its  victim  will  practise  tricks  to  obtain 
books  in  advance  of  a  rival  collector,  and  will 
tell  the  most  mendacious  stories  about  what  he 
paid  for  them. 

Should  he  desire  a  book,  and  it  be  not  a 
king's  ransom,  there  is  no  sacrifice  he  will  not 
make  to  obtain  it.  His  modest  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy he  will  cheerfully  give  up,  and  if  he  ever 
travelled  by  any  higher  class,  which  is  not  likely, 
he  will  now  go  third,  and  his  topcoat  he  will 
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make  last  another  year,  and  I  do  not  say  he 
will  not  smoke,  but  a  cigar  will  now  leave  him 
unmoved.  Yes,  and  if  he  gets  a  chance  to  do  an 
extra  piece  of  writing,  between  12  and  2  a.m., 
he  will  clutch  at  the  opportunity,  and  all  that 
he  saves,  he  will  calculate  shilling  by  shilling, 
and  the  book  he  purchases  with  the  complete 
price — that  is  the  price  to  which  he  has  brought 
down  the  seller  after  two  days'  negotiations — 
anxious  yet  joyful  days — will  be  all  the  dearer 
to  him  for  his  self-denial.  He  has  also  anodynes 
for  his  conscience  when  he  seems  to  be  wronging 
his  afflicted  family,  for  is  he  not  gathering  the 
best  of  legacies  for  his  sons,  something  which 
will  make  their  houses  rich  for  ever,  or  if  things 
come  to  the  worst  cannot  his  collection  be  sold 
and  all  he  has  expended  be  restored  with  usury, 
which  in  passing  I  may  say  is  a  vain  dream. 
But  at  any  rate,  if  other  men  spend  money  on 
dinners  and  on  sport,  and  carved  furniture  and 
gay  clothing,  may  he  not  also  have  one  luxury 
in  life  ?  His  conscience,  however,  does  give 
painful  twinges,  and  he  will  leave  the  Pines 
Horace  which  he  has  been  handling  delicately 
for  three  weeks,  in  hopeless  admiration  of  its 
marvellous  typography,  and  be  outside  the  door 
before  a  happy  thought  strikes  him,  and  he  re- 
turns to  buy  it,  after  thirty  minutes'  bargaining, 
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with  perfect  confidence  and  a  sense  of  personal 
generosity.  AVhat  gave  him  this  reHef  and 
now  suffuses  his  very  soul  with  charity  ?  It 
was  a  date  which  for  the  moment  he  had  for- 
gotten and  which  has  occurred  most  fortunately. 
To-morrow  will  be  the  birthday  of  a  man  whom 
he  has  known  all  his  days  and  more  intimately 
than  any  other  person,  and  although  he  has  not 
so  high  an  idea  of  the  man  as  the  world  is  good 
enough  to  hold,  and  although  he  has  often 
quarrelled  with  him  and  called  him  shocking 
names — which  tomcats  would  be  ashamed  of — 
yet  he  has  at  the  bottom  a  sneaking  fondness 
for  the  fellow,  and  sometimes  hopes  he  is  not 
quite  so  bad  after  all.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
rascal  loves  a  good  book  and  likes  to  have  it 
when  he  can,  and  perhaps  it  will  make  him  a 
better  man  to  show  that  he  has  been  remembered 
and  that  one  person  at  least  believes  in  him,  and 
so  the  bookman  orders  that  delightful  treasure 
to  be  sent  to  his  own  address  in  order  that  next 
day  he  may  present  it — as  a  birthday  present — 
to  himself. 

Concerning  tastes  in  pleasure  there  can  be 
no  final  judgment,  but  for  the  bookman  it  may 
be  said,  beyond  any  other  sportsman,  he  has 
the  most  constant  satisfaction,  for  to  him  there 
is  no  close  season,  except  the  spring  cleaning 
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which  he  furiously  resents,  and  only  allows  one 
in  five  years,  and  his  autumn  holiday,  but  then 
he  takes  some  six  handy  volumes  with  him. 
For  him  there  are  no  hindrances  of  weather, 
for  if  the  day  be  sunshine  he  taketh  his  plea- 
sure in  a  garden,  and  if  the  day  be  sleet  of 
INIarch  the  fireside  is  the  dearer,  and  there  is  a 
certain  volume — Payne's  binding,  red  morocco, 
which  was  a  favourite  colour  of  Payne's — and 
the  bookman  reads  Don  Quixote  with  the 
more  relish  because  the  snow-drift  is  beating 
on  the  window.  During  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  he  is  visiting  patients,  who  tell  their 
symptoms  at  intolerable  length,  or  dictating 
letters  about  corn,  or  composing  sermons, 
which  will  not  always  run,  the  bookman  is 
thinking  of  the  quiet  hour  which  will  lengthen 
into  one  hundred  and  eighty  minutes,  when  he 
shall  have  his  reward,  the  kindliest  for  which  a 
man  can  work  or  hope  to  get.  He  will  spend 
the  time  in  the  good  company  of  people  who 
will  not  quarrel  with  him,  nor  will  he  quarrel 
with  them.  Some  of  them  of  high  estate  and 
some  extremely  low ;  some  of  them  learned 
persons  and  some  of  them  simple,  country  men. 
For  while  the  bookman  counteth  it  his  chief 
honour  and  singular  privilege  to  hold  converse 
with  Virgil  and  Dante,  with  Shakespeare  and 
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Bacon,  and  such-like  nobility,  yet  is  he  very 
happy  with  Bailie  Nicol  Jar  vie  and  Dandie 
Dinmont,  with  Mr.  Micawber  and  Mrs.  Gamp ; 
he  is  proud  when  Diana  Vernon  comes  to  his 
room,  and  he  has  a  chair  for  Colonel  New- 
come  ;  he  likes  to  hear  Coleridge  preach,  who, 
as  Lamb  said,  "  never  did  anything  else,"  and  is 
much  flattered  when  Browning  tries  to  explain 
what  he  meant  in  Paracelsus.  It  repays  one 
for  much  worry  when  William  Blake  not  only 
reads  his  Songs  of  Innocence  but  also  shows 
his  own  illustration,  and  he  turns  to  his  life 
of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  better  understand- 
ing after  he  has  read  what  Michael  Angelo 
wrote  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  He  that  hath  such 
friends,  grave  or  gay,  needeth  not  to  care 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  know 
great  folk  or  they  pass  him  by,  for  he  is  inde- 
pendent of  society  and  all  its  whims,  and  almost 
independent  of  circumstances.  His  friends  of 
this  circle  will  never  play  him  false  nor  ever 
take  the  pet.  If  he  does  not  wish  their  com- 
pany they  are  silent,  and  then  when  he  turns 
to  them  again  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
welcome,  for  they  maintain  an  equal  mind  and 
are  ever  in  good  humour.  As  he  comes  in 
tired  and  possibly  upset  by  smaller  people  they 
receive   him   in   a   kindly   fashion,   and   in   the 
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firelight  their  familiar  faces  make  his  heart 
glad.  Once  I  stood  in  Emerson's  room,  and  I 
saw  the  last  words  that  he  wrote,  the  pad  on 
which  he  wrote  them,  and  the  pen  with  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  words  are  these : 
"  The  Book  is  a  sure  friend,  always  ready  at 
your  first  leisure,  opens  to  the  very  page  you 
desire,  and  shuts  at  your  first  fatigue." 

As  the  bookman  grows  old  and  many  of  his 
pleasures  cease,  he  thanks  God  for  one  which 
grows  the  richer  for  the  years  and  never  fades. 
He  pities  those  who  have  not  this  retreat  from 
the  weariness  of  life,  nor  this  quiet  place  in 
which  to  sit  when  the  sun  is  setting.  By  the 
mellow  wisdom  of  his  books  and  the  immortal 
hope  of  the  greater  writers  he  is  kept  from 
peevishness  and  discontent,  from  bigotry  and 
despair.  Certain  books  grow  dearer  to  him 
with  the  years,  so  that  their  pages  are  worn 
brown  and  thin,  and  he  hopes  with  a  Birming- 
ham book-lover.  Dr.  Showell  Rogers,  whose 
dream  has  been  fulfilled,  that  Heaven,  having 
a  place  for  each  true  man,  may  be  "a  book- 
man's paradise,  where  early  black-lettered  tomes, 
rare  and  stately,  first  folios  of  Shakespeare,  tall 
copies  of  the  right  editions  of  the  Elzevirs,  and 
vellumed  volumes  galore,  uncropped,  uncut, 
and  unfoxed  in  all  their  verdant  pureness,  fresh 
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as  when  they  left  the  presses  of  the  Aldi,  are 
to  be  had  for  the  asking."  Between  this  man 
at  least  and  his  books  there  will  be  no  separa- 
tion this  side  the  grave,  but  his  gratitude  to 
them  and  his  devotion  will  ever  grow  and 
their  ministries  to  him  be  ever  dearer,  espe- 
cially that  Book  of  books  which  has  been  the 
surest  guide  of  the  human  soul.  "  While  I 
live,"  says  one  who  both  wrote  and  loved  books 
and  was  one  of  our  finest  critics,  "while  I  live 
and  think,  nothing  can  deprive  me  of  my  value 
lor  such  treasures.  I  can  help  the  appreciation 
of  them  while  I  last  and  love  them  till  I  die, 
and  perhaps  if  fortune  turns  her  face  once 
more  in  kindness  upon  me  before  I  go,  I  may 
chance,  some  quiet  day,  to  lay  my  overheating 
temples  on  a  book,  and  so  have  the  death  I 
most  envy." 
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AMONG   THE    RED    DEER 

A  WEARY  climb  and  at  last  we  are  at  the  cairn 
that  crowns  the  summit  of  Craig  na  Shunnaich 
and  can  look  complacently  around  us.  On 
every  side  are  rock  and  mountain  and  brown 
moor,  with  here  and  there  the  silver  gleam  of 
a  loch.  Nothing  else  to  be  seen — no  cottage, 
cornfield,  nothing  that  tells  of  the  homes  and 
work  of  man.  We  are  here  in  the  heart  of 
a  large  deer  forest,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
north.  No  sheep  or  cattle  stray  within  its 
sacred  precincts ;  it  is  entirely  given  over  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  chase.  This  forest  marches 
on  every  side  with  other  forests  that  stretch  away 
to  the  north,  away  to  the  south,  away  to  the 
border  of  the  western  sea.  Taking  to  the  hill  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  the  traveller  can 
pass  from  one  tract  of  forest  ground  to  another 
without  almost  a  break,  until  he  reaches  the 
Inverness  and  Ross-shire  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Invermark,  Glentanner,  Glenmuick,  Balmoral, 
Invercauld,  Braemar,  Blair  Athol,  Glenfeshie, 
Gaick,  Benalder,  Monaliath,  Strathfarar,  Strath- 
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glass,  Monar,  Strathconon,  Fannich,  Applecross 
— an  enormous  territory  sacred  to  the  sportsman 
and  his  quarry.  Over  two  million  acres  of  the 
Highlands  is  forest  ground ;  on  the  verge  is  the 
strip  of  cultivated  land  where  men  live,  beyond 
is  the  region  of  wildness  and  silence.  Some 
of  these  forests  have  always  been  forests  from 
time  immemorial — that  where  we  are  to-day 
was  once  a  royal  forest  attached  to  a  royal  castle 
— others  of  them  were  made  forests  by  being 
cleared  of  sheep,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  of 
men  also.  However  that  may  be,  here  is  this 
unbroken  wilderness  through  which  deer  roam 
at  will. 

Our  companion  to-day  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  Highlander,  though  he  wears  no  kilt :  a  tall, 
thin  man,  over  six  feet  in  height ;  John  Campbell 
by  name.  He  is  a  Celtic  Leatherstocking, 
grave,  gaunt,  and  muscular,  with  not  a  pound 
of  superfluous  flesh  upon  his  bones.  He  has 
one  trait  in  common  with  his  American  proto- 
type ;  when  he  laughs,  he  laughs  inwardly ; 
though  his  eyes  twinkle  and  his  facial  muscles 
go  all  awry,  no  sound  is  heard,  not  even  the 
slightest  chuckle.  He  is  a  man  of  silence  as 
becomes  his  profession,  for  he  is  the  head  stalker 
of  this  forest.  His  walk  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  about  him.     He  seems  to  go  over 
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the  ground  without  the  sHghtest  exertion.  His 
long  thin  legs  go  swinging  along  at  an  even 
pace.  To  look  at  him  in  motion  gives  no 
idea  of  swiftness,  but  when  you  try  to  keep 
up  with  him  you  find  out  at  how  great  a 
pace  he  is  going.  When  we  met  him  after 
service  at  the  kirk  in  the  glen  he  promised  to 
take  us  up  here  and  show  us  the  forest,  as  it 
was  yet  ten  days  till  the  shooting  began.  So 
here  we  are  with  him  on  this  bright  August 
day.  He  has  walked  up  the  hill  as  easily  as 
you,  my  reader,  would  tread  the  pavement  of 
Piccadilly,  and  when  we  arrive,  hot,  panting, 
and  exhausted  at  the  summit,  he  is  as  calm  and 
tranquil  as  if  he  had  been  but  taking  a  turn  in 
his  cabbage  garden. 

John  stands  quietly  by  us  as  we  throw  our- 
selves down  on  a  patch  of  heather  beside  the 
cairn,  and  points  out  to  us  what  he  calls  the  "  lay 
of  the  ground."  That  mountain  to  the  west  is 
Ben  Nevis,  that  to  the  north  is  Ben  Wyvis  in 
Ross-shire,  those  hills  further  off  are  in  Suther- 
land. Those  peaks  away  to  the  south  are  those 
of  Glencoe  and  Mamore  and  the  Blackmount. 
It  is  a  view  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  at  least 
we  who  have  travelled  in  many  lands  have 
seen   nothing   like  it.     It  giv^es   the   same  im- 
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pression  of  solemnity  and  mystery  that  comes 
upon  one  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  far 
out  at  sea  and  looking  over  the  great  waste  of 
waters. 

Our  friend  now  unslings  his  spy-glass,  plants 
his  staff  in  the  ground,  and  resting  the  glass 
against  it,  proceeds  to  take  a  leisurely  survey 
of  the  opposite  hill.  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  there  are 
the  deer."  We  look  and  they  seem  as  distinct 
as  if  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  There 
are  about  twenty  of  them  feeding  quietly 
"  They  are  all  hinds,"  says  John,  "  but  yonder's 
a  stag,  and  a  real  good  beast  he  is ;  he  is  lying 
down  the  now,  and  ye  can  only  see  the  point 
of  his  horns.  Stay  a  moment,  he  is  getting  up." 
And  now  we  see  the  magnificent  creature 
stretching  himself  after  his  siesta,  a  model  of 
animal  beauty.  He  looks  round  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  begins  to  feed  slowly  nearing 
his  companions.  "  Ha,  my  friend,"  says  John 
"it  wadna  be  easy  to  get  at  ye  to-day,  where 
ye  are."  "  How  would  you  do  it,  John,"  we 
ask,  "if  you  were  to  try?"  And  then  there 
followed  a  little  practical  lecture.  "  You  would 
first  need  to  go  down  yonder  to  the  foot  of  this 
hill  till  you  got  to  yon  burn,  then  you  would 
need  to  go  up  it  till  ye  reached  yon  bare  rock 
where   the   sun   is   shining.     Then    you   would 
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keep  yon  big  hillock  between  you  and  him,  and 
creeping  well  under  its  cover,  would  bring  you 
within  a  long  shot.  If  the  wind  were  out  of 
the  east,  it  would  be  some  easier,  but  it  would 
be  hard  work  to-day,  especially  with  them  hinds 
all  over  the  place. "  Hard  work !  we  should 
think  so.  Tobogganing  down  this  hill,  crawling 
up  the  burn  like  a  serpent,  wriggling  among  the 
heather  like  a  worm,  and  then,  when  utterly 
blown,  with  the  heart  beating  like  the  piston 
of  a  steam-engine,  to  have  to  look  with  steady 
eye  along  the  tube  of  cold  iron,  and  with  steady 
hand  to  pull  the  trigger.  A  vision  of  all  this 
passes  before  us  and  it  is  not  particularly 
attractive. 

"  Poof,"  says  our  friend,  who  seems  to  read 
our  thoughts,  "  that's  nothing  to  what  we  have 
to  do  sometimes.     You'll  perhaps  know  Lord 

,"   mentioning    a   well-known    member   of 

the  House  of  Commons ;  "  he  and  me  once 
came  on  a  stag  over  there,  close  to  the  march," 
pointing  to  a  hill  miles  and  miles  away.  "  It 
was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
we  sighted  him.  We  had  a  long  stalk,  and 
when  we  got  almost  within  shot  we  saw  him 
quietly  walking  away  to  join  some  hinds  in  a 
corrie  about  two  miles  off;  we  had  to  lie  quiet 
till  he  settled  down.     To  get  at  him  we  had 
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to  go  round  the  whole  of  Benlaich  and  cross 
the  saddle,  climbing  up  ground  as  steep  as  the 
wall  of  a  kirk.  We  had  great  trouble  to  get 
round  the  hinds,  who  are  always  on  the  look- 
out. We  just  got  within  shooting  distance 
when  one  of  them  gave  a  bark.  Off  he  went 
Uke  the  wind,  but  his  lordship  got  a  long  shot 
at  him  as  he  was  going  over  the  shoulder.  I 
thought  first  it  was  a  miss,  but  he  gave  a  bit 
stagger  just  as  he  was  going  out  of  sight,  and 
I  found  blood  on  the  heather.  I  loosed  the 
dog  and  off  we  went  uphill  and  downhill,  and 
at  last,  about  four  o'clock,  we  heard  the  collie 
baying  the  beast.  We  got  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him  and  had  another  shot,  when  off 
he  went  again.  We  found  him  at  the  darken- 
ing, stone  dead,  near  the  opposite  march  from 
which  we  started.  His  lordship  was  fair  done, 
and  covered  with  glaur.  He  was  as  black  as 
a  Christy  Minstrel.  I  could  hardly  get  him 
down  to  the  pony  at  the  gillie's  hut,  and  it 
was  one  in  the  morning  before  we  had  the 
beast  hanging  in  the  larder  at  the  lodge ;  but 
he  was  a  fine  beast,  whatever,  and  worth  all 
the  trouble." 

The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
many  similar  yarns  during  his  stay  at  the 
lodge  in  the   glen,  when  the   shooting   season 
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was  at  its  height.  Every  evening  three  men 
were  told  off  to  stalk,  each  betaking  himself 
next  morning  to  one  of  the  beats  into  which 
the  forest  was  divided  for  sporting  pm-poses. 
They  started  early,  were  driven  to  some  spot, 
where  each  met  the  stalker  under  whose  charge 
he  was  for  the  day.  Then,  with  a  gillie  carry- 
ing his  gun,  another  his  luncheon  and  coat, 
the  sportsman  took  to  the  hill.  In  the  even- 
ing the  hunters  came  back  with  the  story  of 
their  adventures.  Sometimes  to  tell  of  success, 
often  with  surprising  tales  of  failure.  It  was 
always  a  cause  of  joy  to  learn  that  no  wounded 
beast  had  got  away.  That  sometimes  happened, 
though  not  often,  and  I  shall  long  remember 
the  woe-begone  countenance  of  a  sportsman  at 
dinner,  who  having  hit  an  animal  and  pursued 
him  long,  was  at  last  forced  to  give  him  up. 
"  It's  so  sad,"  he  said,  "  for  me  to  be  sitting 
comfortably  here,  and  to  think  of  that  poor 
beast  wandering  about  in  pain."  If  he  had 
lost  a  fortune  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  cast  down. 

Sport  in  a  forest  to-day  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  Now  it 
is  the  skill,  nerve,  and  endurance  of  one  man 
pitted  against  the  cunning  instinct  of  a  single 
animal.     Then  it  was   the   slaughter   of  many 
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animals  encompassed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and 
driven  towards  the  sportsmen.  This  method 
was  called  the  Tainchell,  or  circle  made  by 
beaters,  who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space  and 
gradually  narrowing,  brought  great  numbers  of 
deer  together.  When  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 
"  took  the  sport  of  hunting  the  deer  in  the 
forest  of  Mar  and  Athol  in  the  year  1563," 
this  was  the  method  followed.  "  I  had,"  says 
one  who  was  present,  "a  sight  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sport.  The  Earl  of  Athol,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood,  with  much  trouble  and  at 
vast  expense,  made  a  hunting  match  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  illustrious  and  most 
gracious  Queen.  Our  people  call  this  a  royal 
hunting.  Two  thousand  Highlanders  were 
employed  to  drive  to  the  hunting  ground  all 
the  deer  from  the  woods  and  hills  of  Athol, 
Badenoch,  Mar,  Moray,  and  the  countries 
about.  As  these  Highlanders  use  a  light  dress 
and  are  very  swift  of  foot,  they  went  up  and 
down  so  nimbly  that  in  less  than  two  months 
time  they  brought  together  two  thousand  red 
deer,  besides  fallow  and  roe  deer.  The  Queen, 
the  gi'eat  men,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
in  a  glen  when  all  these  deer  were  brought 
before  them — believe  me,  the  whole  body 
moved  forward  in  something  like  battle  order. 
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This  sight  strikes  me  and  will  ever  strike  me, 
for  they  had  a  leader  whom  they  followed  close 
wherever  he  moved.  This  leader  was  a  very 
fine  stag  with  a  very  high  head.  The  sight 
delighted  the  Queen  very  much,  but  she  soon 
had  cause  to  fear,  upon  the  Earl  addressing  her 
thus :  '  Do  you  observe  that  stag  who  is  the 
foremost  of  the  herd  ?  There  is  danger  from 
that,  for  if  either  fear  or  rage  should  force  him 
from  the  ridge  of  that  hill,  let  every  one  look 
to  himself,  for  none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  harm,  for  all  the  rest  will  follow  this 
one,  and,  having  thrown  us  under  foot,  they 
will  open  a  passage  to  the  hill  behind  us.' 
What  liappened  a  moment  after  confirmed  this 
opinion,  for  the  Queen  ordered  one  of  the  best 
dogs  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  deer.  This  dog 
pursues,  the  leading  stag  was  frightened,  he 
flies  by  the  same  way  he  had  come  there,  the 
rest  rush  after  him  and  break  out  where  the 
thickest  body  of  the  Highlanders  were.  They 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  themselves 
flat  upon  the  earth  and  to  allow  the  deer  to 
pass  over  them.  The  whole  body  would  have 
escaped  had  not  the  Highlanders,  by  their  skill 
in  hunting,  fallen  upon  a  stratagem  to  cut  off 
the  roes  from  the  main  body.  It  was  of  those 
that  had  separated  that  the  Queen's  dogs  and 
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those  of  the  nobility  made  slaughter.  Thus 
were  killed  that  day  three  hundred  and  sixty 
deer  with  five  wolves  and  some  roes." 

Things  are  differently  managed  now  from 
what  they  were  when  this  spirited  description 
of  a  magnificent  scene  was  written.  The 
sportsman  follows  close  upon  the  stalker's  heels, 
imitating  his  every  movement,  stopping  when 
he  stops,  crawling  when  he  crawls,  lying  flat 
when  he  lies  flat,  firing  when  he  is  told.  It  is 
all  scientifically  done  from  the  start  to  the 
finish.  The  culminating  moment,  led  up  to 
by  hours  of  labour,  the  moment  when  the 
heart  beats  and  the  hand  needs  to  be  steady  as 
a  rock,  is  of  course  the  shot.  Then  comes 
victory  or  despair.  Oh !  the  anguish  of  seeing, 
when  the  smoke  has  cleared,  the  stag  go 
careering  merrily  on  his  way.  "  Whose  fault 
was  it  ? "  said  an  unfortunate.  "  It  was  not 
mine,"  said  the  polite  Highlander,  "for  I 
brought  you  within  a  hundred  yards.  It  wasn't 
the  stag's  fault,  for  he  stood  broadside  on.  It 
wasn't  the  fault  of  the  gun,  for  she's  a  real 
good  piece,  so  I'll  just  leave  it  for  yourself  to 
judge  whose  fault  it  was." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  here  on  the  subject 
of  deer  forests  considered  in  the  light  of  political 
economy.     It  is  often  said  that  deer  have  dis- 
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possessed  men,  and  pictures  have  been  drawn 
of  our  brave  Highlanders  driven  out  of  their 
glens  to  make  room  for  wild  animals.  It  has 
been  set  forth  on  the  other  side,  that  it  was 
not  deer  but  sheep  that  put  men  out,  and  that 
it  was  only  on  the  failure  of  sheep  farming, 
consequent  on  the  low  price  of  wool  and 
mutton,  that  lands  once  under  pasture  have 
been  afforested,  and  that  the  proprietor,  finding 
a  forest  more  profitable  than  a  number  of 
sheep  farms  thrown  upon  his  hands  for  want 
of  tenants,  was  quite  within  his  rights,  morally 
and  legally,  when  he  devoted  to  deer  the  ground 
formerly  under  sheep.  One  thing  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  that  is  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
which  deer-stalking  brings  annually  into  the 
Highlands — money  which  goes  not  only  into 
the  pocket  of  the  laird,  but  also  into  that  of 
his  people.  Deer-stalking  has  been  termed  "  the 
sport  of  princes,"  and  few  who  have  not  the 
supposed  resources  of  princes  can  attempt  it. 
The  rent  of  a  forest  ranges  from  £1000  to 
£5000,  and  the  outlays  connected  with  occu- 
pancy are  enormous.  "It  has  been  brought 
out  that  with  respect  to  fifty-two  of  the  deer 
forests,  outlays  to  no  less  than  £2,224,823 
have  been  jointly  made  by  owners  and  lessees 
within   the   last   forty  years.      This   amount   is 
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composed  entirely  of  annual  payments  in  the 
shape  of  rents,  rates,  improvements,  and 
ameliorations  of  various  kinds,  and  of  house- 
hold and  ordinary  charges.  Many  instances  of 
individual  expenditure  reach  to  £5000,  £8000, 
£10,000,  and  even  £15,000,  continued  year  after 
year."  All  this  means  a  great  influx  of  wealth 
into  districts  exceptionally  unproductive,  a  land 
of  "sterile  soil  and  inclement  sky." 

To  live  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  forest  lodge, 
even  as  a  spectator  of  what  is  going  on,  is  in 
every  way  a  very  pleasant  experience.  The 
scenery  is  grand,  the  company  is  of  the  best,  life 
is  simple,  and  every  one  is  in  good  humour.  Of 
course  the  talk  all  day  is  of  deer,  deer,  deer. 
How  the  deer  liv^e.  How  they  are  best  stalked. 
What  are  their  habits  ?  What  chance  the 
stalkers  have  on  the  hill  ?  How  many  points 
the  head  so-and-so  got  has  ?  What  was  the 
weight  of  the  stag  shot  last  night  ?  Deer  heads 
and  antlers  adorn  the  waUs  of  every  room, 
venison  is  always  on  the  table,  gillies  in  kilts 
pervade  the  whole  place.  The  larder,  where 
the  newly  slain  hangs,  is  the  great  object  of 
attraction,  and  dainty  ladies  repair  there  to 
count  the  points  of  the  head  and  to  discuss  its 
shape.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  there 
are  one  or  two  deer  drives.     The  woods  resound 
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with  the  cry  of  the  beaters.  Every  gun  that  can 
be  mustered  is  placed  at  a  pass.  Great  is  the 
deHght  of  watching  in  silence  through  the 
autumn  afternoon — a  fair  one  seated  beside  you 
in  the  heather — listening  to  the  shouts  afar  off. 
Then,  shy  as  a  hare,  a  stag  steals  out  of  the 
cover,  and  once  in  the  open  boldly  breasts  the 
brae.  One,  then  another,  and  another.  Crack, 
crack,  go  the  rifles  all  along  the  line,  and  heads 
that  were  once  tossed  proudly  lie  low. 

The  smoking-room  of  the  lodge  is  the  scene 
of  a  wonderful  parliament.  Here  the  adventures 
of  the  day  are  fully  discussed — How  I  went  up 
Corrie  Glass.  How  the  mist  came  down  when 
I  hit  him.  AVhat  Archy  said.  What  Donald 
observed.  What  was  Sandy's  opinion.  Passing 
strange  are  the  anecdotes  one  sometimes  hears. 
There  are  certain  stock  stories  which  are  ever 
producible,  and  when  you  go  to  another  lodge 

you  hear  them  over  again.    How  Lord sent 

one  of  his  guests  with  a  letter  to  a  stalker  in  a 
far-off  glen.  The  stalker  not  being  able  to  read 
asked  the  bearer  to  do  so  for  him.  The  mes- 
sage ran :  "  Give  Mr.  So-and-so  a  good  walk." 
*'  What  does  his  lordship  say  ? "  inquired  the 
man.  "  He  says,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  are  to 
give  me  as  many  chances  as  you  can."  After 
killing  five  stags  his  lordship's  friend  returned 
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and  left  next  morning.  How  the  Baron,  after 
blazing  with  a  repeating  rifle  into  "  the  brown," 
at  last  brought  down  a  stag  with  the  eighth 
shot,  and  turning  to  Donald  eifusively  embraced 
him  on  both  cheeks.  How  Grant  was  astride 
over  a  wounded  deer  when  the  animal  suddenly 
rose  up  and  carried  him  on  his  back  for  more 
than  a  mile,  when  the  rider  brought  the  career 
of  his  steed  to  an  end  by  stabbing  him  with  his 
knife.  How  Httle  Bobbie,  whom  ill-luck  pursued 
like  his  shadow,  came  on  a  wounded  stag  stand- 
ing on  three  legs,  and  after  "  plugging  "  away  at 
it  for  some  time  returned  home  in  triumph  and 
talks  of  his  great  stalk  ever  since.  How  the 
Colonel,  having  followed  a  beast  all  day,  was 
returning  down  the  glen,  and  happening  to  look 
behind  a  crofter's  house,  saw  the  object  of  his 
long  pursuit  standing  there  to  take  a  parting 
look  at  him !  There  is  no  end  to  such  tales  of 
adventure.  But  they  are  seldom  brought  to  a 
close  without  Bryce's  "  Access  to  Mountains 
Bill"  being  solemnly  anathematised  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  without  also  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  wonderful  head  Lord  Burton  got  on  the 
Glenquoich  forest.  Twenty  points !  ten  on 
each  horn  !  Each  horn  with  the  brow,  bay,  and 
tray  antlers,  with  a  magnificent  cluster  of  seven 
points  at  the  top. 
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Talk  on,  ye  braves !  I  also  have  been  in 
Arcady,  and  have  done  my  stalk  and  slain  my 
beast  in  my  time.  But  to-day,  while  you  have 
been  toiling  for  very  life  and  "  larding  the  lean 
earth,"  I  have  been  seated  fishing  from  a  little 
boat  on  Loch  Baa,  watching  the  shadows  on  the 
hills  and  the  brown  moor  glorified  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  I  think  I  have  had  the 
best  of  it — ^at  all  events  I  am  content. 


/^/^^^.^€>«V"^*^^^C^^ 
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George  MacDonald  often  expressed  his  wish 
that  no  biography  of  him  should  be  written. 
His  books  contained  all  that  he  had  to  say 
to  the  world,  and  the  rest  did  not  matter. 
Modesty  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  insin- 
cerity and  impertinence  of  books  written  about 
men's  lives,  so  soon  after  the  breath  is  out  of 
their  bodies  as  may  be  commercially  convenient, 
had  perhaps  their  share  in  this  desire  for  silence ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  also  a 
subtler  and  stronger  reason. 

For,  while  in  his  genial  and  catholic  humanity 
he  took  full  pleasure  in  the  approbation  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  every  honest  man, 
woman  and  child  with  whom  he  came  in 
personal  contact,  he  seemed  to  care  nothing 
for  that  collective  praise  which  we  call  fame ; 
and  yet  knew  himself,  although  I  think  he 
never  used  such  a  phrase,  for  a  man  with  a 
mission.  To  which  point,  as  being  essential 
to   the    understanding    of  the   work    which    is 
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the  highest  and  ahnost  complete  expression  of 
his  character,  I  shall  return. 

To  be  known  by  his  fruits,  then,  was  not 
only,  if  that  mattered,  the  best  way  to  be 
known ;  it  was  the  way  also  by  which  any  man 
seeking  to  know  him  must  come  again  and 
again  in  contact  with  that  something  greater 
than  George  JNIacDonald  which  was  the  co- 
efficient of  his  greatness. 

He  was,  perhaps,  too  careless  of  himself,  and 
too  consistently  trustful  of  others,  to  dread 
the  quaint  perversions  and  distortions  of  the 
ordinary  biographer;  but,  even  as  his  message 
was  larger  than  himself,  he  was  perhaps  not 
unwilling  that  curiosity  in  search  of  the  less 
should  run  the  sacred  risk  of  being  caught  by 
the  greater. 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  shrinking,  in 
sight,  as  it  were,  of  so  simple  and  modest  a 
character,  that  I  make  use  of  the  words  mission 
and  message.  Association  has  begun  to  corrupt 
at  least  their  good  odour.  Hypocrisy  and 
egoism  have  not  availed,  it  is  true,  to  damage 
the  plain  significance  of  two  honest  and  useful 
words.  But  some  of  us  have  come,  by  a  habit 
of  caution  forced  upon  us,  to  suspect  either 
egoism  or  hypocrisy  in  the  man  that  declares 
himself  a  messenger  or  missionary ;  and  in  this 
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case  it  is  not  hypocrisy  which  has  done  the 
more  harm,  for  hypocrisy  is  generally  logical 
enough.  But  who  does  not  know  and  shrink 
from  the  missionary,  swollen  with  the  vanity 
of  egoism,  and  mistaking  it,  if  at  first  for  an 
ideal  pregnancy,  yet  finally  and  inevitably  for 
a  spiritual  parthenogenesis  ?  The  man  whose 
every  word  and  action  in  pursuit  of  his  glorified 
hobby  claims  for  himself  a  mission,  even  while 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  forgotten  the  sender 
he  never  knew,  is  perhaps  a  very  modern  type. 
But  he  takes  a  part,  with  other  forms  of 
ignorance  and  folly,  in  debasing  a  great  tongue, 
and  in  driving  sincerity  and  simplicity  in  search 
of  new  terms  for  which  the  dictionaries  show 
no  need. 

George  MacDonald,  I  repeat,  in  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  work,  said  nothing  of  mission 
nor  of  message.  But  to  carry  once  more  the 
news  which  grows  greater  with  age,  to  carry 
it  with  the  freshness  and  new  brilliance  that 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  new  poet  to  his 
own  and  succeeding  generations,  was  none  the 
less  the  moving  principle  of  his  life.  And  to 
this  purpose  may  be  traced  not  only  the  lofty 
form  of  his  verse  and  his  imaginative  prose, 
but  even  the  defects  of  his  more  prosaic  novels. 
These  are  the  expression  to  his  known,  wider 
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and  inferior  public  of  that  same  truth  which 
those,  in  form  more  enduring  for  its  beauty, 
offer  to  the  race. 

Before  leaving  this  matter  of  the  biography 
which  George  MacDonald  held  unnecessary  for 
the  world  and  distasteful  to  himself,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  there  is  an  aspect  of 
his  statement  that  his  printed  words  are  suffi- 
cient, which  he  himself  would  have  been  slow 
to  perceive ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  should 
be  of  the  last  consolation  to  those  who,  in 
their  affection  for  the  man  or  admiration  of  his 
work,  might  desire  the  record  of  his  life  to  be 
written  down  in  detail.  It  is  this :  that  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  writer  whose  work 
was  a  better  expression  of  his  personal  character. 
This  I  am  not  engaged  to  prove ;  but  I  very 
positively  assert  from  knowledge,  that  in  his 
novels,  his  fantastic  tales  and  allegories,  and  most 
vividly,  perhaps,  in  his  verse,  one  encounters,  or 
rather  lives  with,  the  same  rich  imagination, 
the  same  generous  lover  of  God  and  man,  the 
same  consistent  practiser  of  his  own  preaching, 
the  same  tender  charity  to  the  sinner  with 
the  same  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  sin, 
which  were  known  in  daily  use  and  by  his 
own  people  counted  upon  more  surely  than 
sunshine. 
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The  ideals  of  his  didactic  novels  were  the 
motive  of  his  own  life.  In  view  of  some 
recent  controversy,  there  comes  to  me  almost 
the  temptation  to  commit  the  indiscretion  of 
proving,  step  by  step,  and  point  by  point,  that 
we  have  had  until  lately  a  poet,  known  very 
widely  as  a  preacher,  as  well  as  for  his  re- 
ligious and  ethical  writings,  living  among  us 
a  life  of  literal,  and,  which  is  more,  imagina- 
tive consistency  with  his  doctrine. 

George  MacDonald  was  born  in  the  last 
month  of  the  year  1824,  in  the  small  town 
of  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire.  More  than  fifty 
years  later,  thinking  not  at  all,  1  must  sup- 
pose, of  himself,  he  ^\Tote,  in  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  The  Marquis  of  Lossie,  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

"  Rare  as  they  are  at  any  given  time,  there 
have  been,  I  think,  such  youths  in  all  the  ages 
of  the  world — youths  capable  of  glorying  in 
the  fountain  whence  issues  the  torrent  of  their 
youthful  might." 

I  quote  the  passage,  which  has  explicit  re- 
ference to  the  leading  character  of  the  novel 
in  which  it  occurs,  because  just  such  a  youth 
do  I  imagine  the  man  who  wrote  it  to  have 
been.  If  such  he  was,  of  such  he  surely  re- 
mained.    Comparison  of  the  best  of  his  early 
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work  and  the  best  of  his  latest  will  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  so  far  as  his  mind 
and  purpose  are  concerned ;  for  the  way  in 
which  he  lived  the  thing  he  taught,  those  who 
did  not  know  him  personally  must,  in  any 
case,  depend  upon  the  witness  of  those  who 
did.     Let  them  find  two  voices. 

His  first  printed  work  was  a  dramatic  poem, 
entitled  Within  and  Without,  published  in 
1855,  but  written,  I  believe,  in  the  late  forties. 
In  this  drama  of  a  man's  soul  are  embedded 
many  lyrics,  two  of  which  at  least  I  hold  equal 
in  both  perfection  of  form  and  maturity  of  feel- 
ing to  any  of  his  later  work.  The  first  of  these 
poems  is  so  full  of  beauties  that  I  had  in- 
tended quoting  from  it  enough  to  suggest  the 
depth,  tenderness,  and  yet  the  serenity  of  the 
human  passion  with  its  divine  foundation  which 
it  expresses,  but  refrain  because  I  cannot  quote 
the  whole. 

The  second  ^  is  the  lament  of  an  orphan  child 
for  her  parents,  and  second  to  nothing  of  its 
kind,  I  think,  in  the  language ;  its  pathos  is 
common  to  the  whole  race,  and  the  music  of 
its  simplicity   attainable   only   by   the   finished 

^  *'  Love  me,  beloved,  &c.,"  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80,  Poetical  Works  of 
George  Macdonald,  2  vols.    Chatto  &  Wiudus. 
*  '*  Once  I  was  a  child,  &c.,"  ibid.,  pp.  66,  67. 
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craftsman  that  is  also  poet  born.  But  not  even 
of  this  will  I  quote  less  than  the  whole. 

To  these  two  poems  I  refer,  however,  that 
any  who  cares  to  follow  the  reference  may  see 
for  himself  not  only  that  the  poet  was  there 
in  the  beginning,  not  only  that  the  craftsman 
was  adept  in  early  life,  but  that  the  motive 
thought  for  which  the  man  became  afterwards 
famous  as  novelist,  preacher,  lecturer,  and  friend, 
was,  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  writing  at 
least,  as  sure  and  powerful  as  in  his  latest 
little  Christmas  poem  to  his  friends. 

This  book  was  followed  by  his  first  volume 
of  shorter  poems ;  and  then  came  Phantastes^ 
that  prose  poem  whose  luxuriance  of  fancy  never 
once  obscures  the  profundity  of  its  spiritual 
imagination.  As  this  was  his  third  book,  so 
was  Lilith  his  last  but  one.  And  Lilitk  is 
to  Phantastes  as  the  old  man  to  the  young ; 
but  the  same  man— the  same  great  thought — 
the  same  wide  hope,  and  the  same  rare  poet 
— to  adapt  his  own  words  quoted  above — 
glorying  in  the  fountain  of  his  youthful  might. 

Phantastes,  published  in  1858,  uses  for  its 
machinery  of  mystery  the  primaeval  fairy-tale 
and  the  mediaeval  romance ;  Lilith,  in  1895, 
the  mythology  of  the  Talmud  and  the  romance 
of  the  fourth  dimension  of  space. 
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In  each  case,  however,  the  passing  out 
thus  procured  is  but  a  quaint  introduction  to 
that  country  which  every  man  has  within  him- 
self ;  though  many,  it  seems,  never  find  it ; 
while  of  those  who  do  find,  most  are  led  to 
the  great  discovery  by  the  guiding  hand  of 
a  poet. 

It  is  the  land  where  the  relation  of  truth 
and  beauty  is  easily  explained  in  the  vernacular ; 
the  land  where  the  life  lost  for  love  is  found 
in  glory ;  the  land  where  love  is  the  reward 
of  love  and  never  its  price.  The  land  of  no 
bargains,  where  the  ego  reaches  its  apotheosis 
in  something  better  than  Nirvana. 

From  boyhood  to  old  age,  I  must  believe, 
George  MacDonald  had  the  freedom  of  that 
country ;  was  fluent  and  scholarly  in  its  speech 
as  in  our  own ;  passed  freely,  it  seems,  from  it 
to  us,  from  us  to  it;  but,  if  one  may  attempt 
translating  a  smatter  of  its  tongue,  lived  in 
it  most  freely  while  his  presence  was  most 
vivid  among  us  others.  The  guidance  of  pil- 
grims to  this  land  of  faerie,  as  he  loved  writing 
the  old  word,  was  his  business ;  of  his  pilgrims, 
some  never  left  it,  some  journeyed  to  and  fro, 
and  some  keep  only  dream-like  memories  of 
what  he  there  showed  them. 

But  never   did  he   say  the  land  was   of  his 
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making;  never  did  he  speak  of  its  light  as 
shining  more  for  him  or  his  than  for  any  other 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  was  but 
one  of  those  who  knew  the  way. 

"  Better  to  sit  at  the  water's  birth 
Than  a  sea  of  waves  to  win  ; 
To  live  in  the  love  that  floweth  forth. 
Than  the  love  that  cometh  in."  ^ 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Lilith  in  1895,  as  it 
was  of  Phantastes  in  1858. 

In  varying  degree  every  poet,  whether  of  pen, 
brush,  or  chisel,  gives  such  guidance.  But  I  am 
concerned  here  to  show,  or,  at  least,  declare, 
that  this  one  held  fast  the  intent  of  opening, 
if  it  were  never  so  little,  the  eyes  of  his  fellows 
to  the  vision  of  the  unseen ;  and  to  this  in- 
flexible continuity  of  purpose  he  owed,  doubt- 
less, many  an  adverse  contemporary  criticism. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  INIarch  1891 
there  appeared  an  article  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Geddes,  entitled  "  George  MacDonald  as  a  Poet." 
The  rank  claimed  in  the  sacred  order  is  high ; 
the  argument  good,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  while 
the  quoted  evidence  supports  the  main  con- 
tention only  less  strongly  than  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  the  poems,  or,  perhaps,  a  less  narrow 
taste,  might  have  done. 

1  Plmntastes,  1st  ed.,  chap.  xix.  p.  243. 
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*'  .  .  .  justice  compels  the  conclusion  that, 
after  the  Laureate,  there  is  one,  and  we  fear 
only  one,  whose  claim  stands  out  pre-eminent 
for  this  Orphic  crown." 

"And  yet  a  poet  he  is  by  nature  and  the 
grace  of  God ;  he  is  a  prose  writer  and  novelist 
only  in  the  second  resort,  by  what  we  deem  an 
evil  fate,  the  compulsion  of  '  the  Row '  and 
the  yoke  of  the  publishers,  who  have  too  long 
bound  him  in  shackles  as  their  slave  .  .  .  and 
we  even  make  bold  to  say  that  in  native  gift  of 
poetic  insight  he  was  born  with  a  richer  dower 
than  has  fallen  to  any  of  our  age  since  Alfred 
Tennyson  saw  the  Hght  of  day." 

"  To  have  the  dew  of  one's  youth  retained 
under  the  browner  shades  of  life  or  beneath  the 
snows  of  age,  to  be  one  of  those  whose  heart  has 
kept  pure  the  holy  forms  of  young  imagination, 
is  the  prerogative  of  genius ;  and  to  none  has 
this  special  phase  of  that  prerogative  been  given 
in  our  age  more  largely  than  to  George  Mac- 
Donald." 

In  another  passage.  Sir  William  Geddes 
modestly  opines  that  his  poet  may  have  been 
led  to  a  "  withdrawal  from  his  first  allegiance," 
by  "  the  desire  to  influence  opinion  theologically 
as  a  preacher  rather  than  as  a  poet,  and  hence 
may  have  suggested  itself,  as  a  vehicle  for  theo- 
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logical  views,  the  prose  fiction,  to  which  he  has 
given  so  much  of  his  strength  and  power." 

I  have  quoted  thus  much  from  the  article  in 
Blackwood  for  several  reasons :  because  it  is 
signed,  because  it  was  contemporary,  because  it 
was  written  by  a  Scot,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  because  it  is  typical  of  the  better  kind 
of  critical  misapprehension  of  the  man  and  of 
the  work  which  from  the  beginning  he  had  set 
himself  to  do,  and  in  the  end  had  done  with  a 
completeness  seldom,  I  believe,  surpassed.  And 
I  prefer,  very  naturally,  to  take  for  my  critic  to 
be  refuted  one  with  the  merit  of  rating  so  high 
George  MacDonald's  performance  in  the  nobler 
literary  branch  of  his  writing.  That  Sir  Wil- 
liam Geddes  should  cite  in  support  of  his  high 
contention  by  no  means  the  highest  evidence 
to  be  found  in  George  MacDonald's  verse 
hurts  neither  his  argument  nor  mine  His  is 
this  :  that  George  INIacDonald  was  a  poet  who 
harmed  his  poetic  achievement  by  deserting  his 
Muse.  Mine  is,  that  George  MacDonald  was 
one  of  the  endless  chain  of  the  interpreters  of 
God  to  man ;  that,  never  losing  sight  of  his 
privilege  and  duty  of  interpretation,  he  would, 
all  his  life,  use  the  best  means  in  his  reach  and 
judgment  to  achieve  each  separate  stage  of  his 
over-ruling  purpose.      JNIight  one  imagine  him 

E 
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in  the  simile  of  a  water-fowl,  one  would  say 
that  flying  was  his  joy,  but  swimming  often  and 
walking  sometimes  his  simple  duty,  when  his 
finny  fellows  or  his  pedestrian  brothers  were 
the  holy  quarry. 

None  that  had  seen  his  untiring  use,  during 
the  preparation  of  some  new  edition,  of  the 
ultima  lima — until  lovers  of  the  old,  not  always 
without  reason,  have  prayed  him  to  have  done 
with  polishing — could  doubt  that  verse  was  the 
mistress  of  his  poetical  passion.  But  one  that 
has  read  him  through  in  book,  that  has  seen 
him  laugh  and  weep,  and  heard  him  praise  and 
blame ;  that  has  sat  at  table  with  him,  served 
him  and  been  served  by  him ;  that  has  heard 
him  read,  lecture,  preach,  and  argue,  knows  that 
the  mistress  of  poetical  form  was  at  any  hour 
deserted  upon  the  slightest  summons  of  a  certain 
master  ;  to  be  sought  again  at  leisure,  and  found 
making  pretence  that  she  had  not  all  the  while 
been  following,  close,  but  a  little  behind,  to  lend 
the  tenderest  touches  even  to  the  least  famous 
and  most  pedestrian  of  his  religious  romances.^ 

Once  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not,  for  change 

1  Mary  Marston,  e.g.,  and  Home  Again  are,  for  all  their 
beauty  in  certain  passages  and  characters,  the  applied  mechanics 
of  his  theory — what  I  have  called  above  religious  romances. 
Phantasies  and  Lilith  are  spiritual  romances  ;  to  the  higher  mind, 
of  a  religious  influence  far  loftier. 
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and  variety,  write  a  story  of  mere  human  passion 
and  artistic  plot.  He  replied  that  he  would  like 
to  write  it.  I  asked  him  then  further  whether 
his  highest  literary  quality  was  not  in  a  measure 
injured  by  what  must  to  many  seem  the  mono- 
tony of  his  theme — referring  to  the  novels  alone. 
He  admitted  that  this  was  possible  ;  and  went 
on  to  tell  me  that,  having  begun  to  do  his 
work  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  having 
been  driven,  by  causes  here  inconvenient  to  be 
stated,  into  giving  up  that  professional  pulpit,^ 
he  was  no  less  impelled  than  compelled  to  use 
unceasingly  the  new  platform  whence  he  had 
found  that  his  voice  could  carry  so  far. 

Through  stories  of  everyday  Scottish  and 
English  life,  whose  plot,  consisting  in  the  con- 
flict of  a  stereotyped  theology  with  the  simple 
human  aspiration  towards  the  divine,  illus- 
trated the  solvent  power  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, he  found  himself  touching  the  hearts 
and  stimulating  the  consciences  of  a  congrega- 
tion never  to  be  herded  in  the  largest  and  most 
comfortable  of  Bethels. 

His  highest  form  of  appeal  he  never  neglected  ; 
from  writing  verse  you  could  not  have  withheld 

^  Vide  passinif  Paul  Faber,  chap,  xxviii.  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  character  occurring  in  the  passage  is  in  any 
sense  a  portrait ;  I  am  sure  the  episode  is  invented.  But  I  judge 
it,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  to  be  typical. 
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him  so  easily  as  from  drawing  breath.  But  at 
his  wider  if  more  ephemeral  means  of  calling 
his  kind  to  wisdom  he  worked  with  an  industry 
and  cordiality  which  many  a  good  craftsman 
would  thank  God  to  have  at  his  daily  command. 
In  a  literary  life  of  some  forty-two  years  (to 
count  from  the  publication  of  his  first  book  to 
that  of  his  last)  George  MacDonald  produced 
some  fifty -two  volumes  ;  of  which  twenty-five 
may  be  classed  as  novels,  three  as  prose  fantasies, 
eight  as  tales  and  allegories  for  children,  five 
as  sermons,  three  as  literary  and  miscellaneous 
critical  essays,  and  three  as  collections  of  short 
stories  ;  and  five  volumes  of  verse,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  with  many  poems  gathered  from 
the  pages  of  the  prose  works,  arranged  in  two 
volumes  and  finally  revised  by  his  own  hand, 
was  reissued  in  1893.  But  the  volume  of  those 
two  volumes,  the  versatility  of  that  verse,  the 
variety  of  its  unity,  the  spiritual  insight,  the 
high  poetic  expression  and  the  exquisite  work- 
manship, make  them,  in  my  thinking,  the  en- 
during work  of  his  life.  He  did  the  work  he 
had  set  himself,  one  might  say,  twice  over; 
once,  in  divers  forms  and  with  varying  skill,  that 
he  who  had  not  the  leisure  or  the  learning  to 
read  the  higher  tongue  might  catch  the  word 
hot  from  wise  lips,  or  fresh  in  the  plain  tale  of  a 
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daily  life  which  he  could  understand  ;  and  again, 
alternating  the  more  lovely  and  endurable 
work  with  the  ephemeral,  he  left  us  a  legacy  of 
poetry  enshrined  in  verse  to  bear  witness  of  his 
witnessing  so  long  as  this  language,  the  quest  of 
the  divine  and  the  love  of  beauty  shall  endure. 

This  in  itself,  I  think,  is  a  great  day's  work ; 
and  it  was  accomplished  under  the  strain  of  a 
very  large  family  of  his  own  and  another  of  his 
adoption  ;  it  was  combined  with  the  periodical 
delivery  of  lectures  upon  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  who  not  else ;  with 
the  editorship  for  some  years  of  a  magazine 
(not  the  least  of  labours  to  that  just  and  scru- 
pulous mind) ;  while  his  Sundays  in  many  years 
were  filled  with  preaching  from  the  pulpits 
of  any  who  might  invite  him.  After  his  aban- 
donment of  the  predicant  profession,  he  never 
took  remuneration  for  a  spoken  sermon ;  and 
never,  I  am  sure,  refused  his  preaching,  from 
whatever  Christian  denomination  the  invita- 
tion might  come.  I  remember  very  well  his 
saying  that  the  Unitarians  were  among  the 
most  instant  to  get  him  to  preach  ;  and  that  he 
always  stipulated  for  liberty  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  by  which  orthodoxy  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  gained  a  Sunday's  rest. 

Should  1  to  all  this  attempt  adding  what  I 
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know  of  his  private  counsel  to  the  anxious  and 
doubting  in  those  matters  which  he  thought 
of  first  importance,  or  to  those  with  a  fine 
point  of  casuistry  weighing  upon  an  awkward 
and  perhaps  not  seldom  a  hypertrophied  con- 
science, I  should  in  certain  quarters,  I  believe, 
be  laughed  at  for  the  smallness  of  my  knowledge. 

And  yet,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
his  working  life,  his  health  was  bad.  There 
is  many  an  early  memory  still  with  me  of 
determined  risings  from  bed  (it  seems  as  if 
those  were  always  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
fog  and  the  straw- carpeted  four-wheel  cab)  to 
go  half  or  quite  across  London  to  preach  or 
lecture  to  some  outlying  band  of  suburban 
intellectuals,  or  unknown  gathering  of  sec- 
taries ;  and  if  his  lecture  was  often  a  noble 
kind  of  sermon,  his  sermon  had  always  the 
high  quality  of  inductive  reasoning  to  support 
a  very  moving  ex  tempore  eloquence. 

This,  then,  is  my  plea,  or  defence,  or  de- 
claration of  belief:  If  critics  have  pointed,  or 
shall  point  to  inequality  in  George  MacDonald's 
work ;  if  they  shall  say,  as  they  have  said,  why 
not  this  kind  only,  which  is  so  good,  and  why 
so  much  of  that,  which  is  not  so  good  ?  I 
reply  that  his  best  would  not  have  been  the 
good  that  it  is,  if  he  had  been  other  than  the 
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man  he  was — the  man  to  whom  no  time  was 
less  than  eternal  in  its  moment,  no  crowd  com- 
posed of  men  not  his  brothers  in  need.  For 
the  sake  of  his  best  was  he  to  refuse  them 
what  here  and  now  was  their  best?  That  he 
would  do,  and  not  leave  this  undone.  So  to 
his  day  he  gave  sermons,  from  his  own  pages 
and  other  men's  pulpits.  And  he  left  to  us 
also  of  his  very  best  in  form  and  inspiration  a 
bulk  of  which  I  do  not  think  the  one  critic  I 
have  quoted  had  any  idea. 

But  here  I  would  qualify  the  use  which  I 
have  made  above  of  the  word  ephemeraL  It 
was  adopted  advisedly,  because  the  theological, 
ecclesiastical,  and  ethical  problems  of  to-day 
are  as  evanescent  in  form  as  the  need  of  such 
controversy  is  constant  in  the  nature  of  man. 
The  prophet  who  has  spent  years  in  telling 
slaves  that  the  Creator  is  no  cruel  tyrant  to 
punish  senselessly,  might,  had  he  lived  another 
decade,  be  telling  them,  from  the  same  heart 
and  brain,  that  He  will  pass  over  nothing.  I 
have  heard  that  George  MacDonald  said  in  an 
ex  tempoi'e^  sermon  that  God  is  easily  pleased, 
but  very  hard  to  satisfy.  This  balance  runs 
through  all  his  utterance  on  the  subject.     Yet 

^  I  know  of  only  one  occasion  upon  which  he  delivered  a 
written  sermon. 
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he  was  at  one  time  known  most  widely  for 
his  fight  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
election  and  eternity  of  punishment.  To-day, 
I  think  he  might  be  pained  to  see  how  base 
a  sense  of  freedom  from  obligation  has  arisen 
as  a  by-product  of  a  religious  movement  in 
which  he  took  so  influential  a  part. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  work  to  which  I  have  relatively 
applied  the  word  ephemeral  is  dead ;  for  there 
is  abundant  evidence  not  only  that  the  more 
vigorous  of  the  Scottish  novels  and  all  the 
fairy  tales  have  a  perennial  public,  but  also 
that  there  is  a  personal  George  MacDonald 
tradition  healthily  active.  I  cannot  tell  how 
strangely,  I  cannot  remember  how  often,  in 
train,  steamship,  club,  hotel,  theatre  or  drawing- 
room  I  have  encountered  some  flash  of  a  smile, 
some  reminiscent  anecdote,  some  kindness,  or 
some  quaint  proof  of  a  newer  generation's 
almost  personal  affection  for  the  man  known 
only  from  Robert  Falconer  filtered  perhaps 
through  a  parent,  or  At  tJie  Back  of  the 
North  Wind,  read  or  listened  to  many  years 
ago.  The  oddest  occurrence  of  this  kind  will 
hardly  bear  repetition  in  this  place ;  but  it 
showed  a  man  turning,  at  least  for  a  moment, 
from  a  grossness  of  thought  and  conversation 
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even  more  foolish  than  wicked,  to  speak  eagerly, 
with  a  face  that  shone,  of  his  mother's  love  and 
reverence  for  the  man  she  had  never  seen. 

This  tradition,  keeping  alive  the  issue  and 
the  reading  of  the  more  notable  prose,  makes 
it  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  George  Mac- 
Donald's  day  as  didactic  preacher. 

But,  as  poet,  he  will,  I  believe,  hit  the 
future,  however  it  may  pride  itself  on  indepen- 
dence of  tradition,  where  his  blow  will  tell. 

I  say  again :  he  did  his  work  twice,  and 
twice  it  was  well  done. 

So  firmly  do  I  believe  that  the  man  himself 
is  more  truly  represented  to  us  in  his  work 
than  by  any  possible  attempt  at  biographical 
portraiture,  that  1  hesitate  to  descend  into  per- 
sonalities even  the  most  reverent ;  not  only 
because  he  himself  heartily  hated  the  gossiping 
foolishness,  even  when  kindly,  of  the  biography - 
makers,  but  also  because  anecdote  and  char- 
acteristic episode,  however  descriptive  to  the 
narrator,  are  liable  to  strangest  perversion  of 
bearing,  when  wrenched  from  the  full  context 
of  hfe. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  risk  and  a  natural  dif- 
fidence, I  am  tempted  by  stronger  considera- 
tions into  sketching  an  outline  of  George  Mac- 
Donald's  person  and  intimate  character. 
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In  my  earliest  memory  he  was  a  man  of 
forty ;  tall,  with  the  build  of  an  athlete,  narrow- 
flanked  and  broad-shouldered ;  the  hands  and 
feet  Jong  and  very  finely  formed ;  a  head  with 
brows  and  nose  of  great  power;  the  hair  and 
full  beard  as  black  as  I  have  seen  where  there 
was  no  sheen  of  blue  in  it ;  and  the  eyes,  rather 
deep-set,  of  a  blue  liquid  as  southern  sea-water 
at  rest,  keen  as  a  northern  sky  in  cloudless 
frost  at  mid-day — the  only  eyes  I  have  known 
with  always  a  spark  and  sometimes  a  flash  in 
them. 

The  weakness  of  his  lungs  in  early  man- 
hood, and  the  frequent  asthma  and  bronchitis 
from  which  he  suffered  throughout  middle  age, 
rendered  him,  with  the  medical  notions  of 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  of  very  sedentary 
habit.  But  I  have  heard  that  before  my  know- 
ledge of  him  he  was  fond  of  boxing,  a  very 
quick  hitter  and  clever  with  the  gloves.  His 
great  outdoor  pleasure  was  to  be  in  the  saddle. 
He  had  an  excellent  seat,  and  an  almost  pas- 
sionate love  of  horses,  and,  as  his  readers  know, 
a  very  charming  and  convincing  touch  in  their 
description.  To  my  mind  at  this  moment 
from  the  pages  of  his  novels  come  five  or  six 
horses  at  least,  each  with  a  personality  clearly 
marked.    Of  these  the  delightfully  melodramatic 
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Kelpie  of  The  Marquis  of  Lossie  is  perhaps  the 
best  known.  The  gentle,  half-Arab  LiUth  of 
Wilfred  Cumhermede  may  be  almost  forgotten, 
but  the  Lady  and  the  Beelzebub  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Michael,  each  with  a  character  well  de- 
fined as  any  of  the  men  and  women  of  that 
delightful  romance,  have,  I  think,  a  long  life 
before  them. 

In  an  earlier  story,  Adela  Cathcart,  there 
is  the  description  of  a  mare  with  which,  I  know 
from  his  own  mouth,  the  author  was  well  ac- 
quainted :  he  had  himself,  I  think,  ridden  her — 
perhaps  to  hounds  ;  and  her  feat  of  crossing  the 
railway  cutting,  described  in  chapter  xix.,  was 
local  history.  His  picture  of  this  animal  is 
worth  quoting  as  a  model  in  its  kind  : — 

"  In  fact,  she  was  a  thoroughgoing  hunter ; 
no  beauty,  certainly,  with  her  ewe-neck,  droop- 
ing tail,  and  white  face  and  stocking ;  but  she 
had  an  eye  at  once  gentle  and  wild  as  that  of 
a  savage  angel,  if  my  reader  will  condescend  to 
dream  for  a  moment  of  such  an  anomaly ;  while 
her  hind  -  quarters  were  power  itself,  and  her 
fore-leg  was  flung  right  out  from  the  shoulder 
with  a  gesture  not  of  work  but  of  delight ;  the 
step  itself  entirely  one  of  work — long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height.  The  lines  of  her  fore  and 
hind   quarters   converged  so    much,  that  there 
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was  hardly  room  for  more  than  the  saddle  be- 
tween them.  I  had  never  seen  such  action. 
Altogether,  although  not  much  of  a  hunting 
man,  the  motion  of  the  creature  gave  me  such 
a  sense  of  power  and  joy,  that  I  longed  to  be 
scouring  the  fields  with  her  under  me." 

This  picture  of  one  of  liis  friends  has  seemed 
best  worth  quoting.  But  there  are  few  of  his 
novels  where  you  will  not  find  a  horse ;  if  only 
appearing  as  a  property  and  not  as  a  character, 
its  presence  will  yet  be  touched  with  knowledge 
and  tenderness. 

In  George  MacDonald's  blood  the  Gael  at 
least  preponderated  very  largely ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  tradition  which  existed  in  his 
family  of  escape  from  the  Glencoe  massacre 
affected  his  imagination  strongly,  giving  him 
a  heart  equally  open  to  the  Highland  and  the 
Lowland  appeal. 

In  the  main  it  is  the  Saxon  Scot,  whom  from 
childhood  he  best  knew,  that  he  shows  us  in  the 
best  of  his  novels  ;  but  his  occasional  picture  of 
a  Highlander  will  stand  out  from  the  canvas 
with  great  distinction  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  equalled  in  clarity  of  charac- 
terization or  profundity  of  loving  humour  his 
Duncan  MacPhail,  the  blind  piper  of  Portlossie.^ 

^  Malcolm. 
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In  his  lofty,  yet  half  savage  sense  of  honour, 
his  feminine  tenderness,  his  berserk  fits  of  rage, 
his  jubilant  piping,  his  love  of  personal  finery  un- 
dimmed  by  blindness,  and  in  the  poetic  imagery 
of  his  speech  ;  in  his  noble  lament  for  Glencoe 
and  his  terrible  cursing  of  Campbells ;  in  his 
chivalrous  worship  of  all  women  and  his  bitter 
hatred  of  one,  Duncan,  who  must  in  the  end 
confess  himself  a  MacDonald,  is  at  once  the 
type  of  the  Celt  for  his  author,  and  the  recon- 
struction (I  suggest  merely)  of  the  influence 
upon  his  author  of  Highland  tradition.  Much 
that  Duncan  relates  of  Glencoe  and  Culloden, 
as  well  as  certain  passages  in  Robert  Falconer 
concerning  the  "  blin'  piper  o'  Portcloddie,"  is 
family  history  —  or  tradition  of  that  quality 
which  is  of  more  influence  upon  young  minds 
than  fixed  record. 

Although  all  hatreds  had  died  out ;  although 
George  INIacDonald's  working  life  was  almost 
entirely  spent  outside  Scotland,  and  very  little 
of  its  whole  course,  I  believe,  in  the  Highlands 
proper ;  although  his  scholarly  taste  led  him 
chiefly  to  work  upon  and  admire  the  literature 
of  England  from  Langland  to  Wordsworth,  he 
was,  I  think,  in  habit  of  mind,  and  in  swift 
brilliance  of  fancy,  radically  a  Gael.  One  small 
but  very  significant  quality  in  this  connection — 
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a  quality  for  which  he  would  often  make  fun 
of  himself — was  his  love  of  finery;  a  love  as 
keen,  I  truly  believe,  and  as  personal,  as  old 
Duncan's.  To  childish  eyes — perhaps  to  others 
— George  MacDonald  was  a  very  splendid  sight 
in  full  Highland  costume ;  and  carried  himself 
in  it,  upon  his  rare  occasions,  with  the  port  that 
will  make  the  best  of  a  good  thing.  And  yet, 
whether  it  were  the  kilt  at  a  familiar  festivity, 
a  new  jewel,  or  some  specially  gorgeous  smok- 
ing-jacket  or  cap,  his  was  always  the  pleasant 
pride  of  perennial  childhood  ;  it  was,  "  Please 
look  at  my  new  shoes,"  rather  than,  "  Look  at 
me  because  my  shoes  are  new." 

He  had  small  peculiarities  in  dress  which  be- 
came part  of  his  personality  ;  waistcoats  made 
always  with  some  twenty  small  buttons,  often 
gilt,  from  collar  to  waist,  of  which  only  the 
highest,  beneath  his  beard,  and  the  four  or  five 
lowest  were  ever  fastened  over  the  soft-fronted 
white  shirt.  And  for  choice,  at  home,  the 
jacket  would  be  brown  or  black  velvet  ;  while 
in  boots,  shoes,  and  socks  he  was  the  gentlest 
but  most  persistent  of  the  dandies  I  have 
known. 

In  later  years,  when  the  beard  and  hair  were 
white,  in  the  bright  Italian  days,  and  even  the 
better  hours  of  an  English  summer,  a  complete 
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suit  of  white  serge  or  flannel  pleased  him  only 
less  than  it  pleased  his  own  people. 

In  precious  stones  he  took  a  delight  almost 
barbaric,  but  enriched  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
amateur.  There  is  a  passage  in  chapter  Ixi. 
of  Castle  Wmiock  which  I  will  quote  as 
expressing,  with  a  beauty  equal  at  least  to  its 
subject,  the  joy  he  could  take  from  the  light 
and  colour  of  diamonds. 

It  describes  the  pouring  out,  into  a  patch  of 
evening  sunlight  upon  a  bare  floor,  of  a  great 
treasure-trove  of  unset  precious  stones. 

"  Into  the  pool  began  to  tumble  a  small 
cataract  of  shredded  rainbows,  flashing  all  the 
colours  visible  to  the  human  eye — and  more." 

When  the  receptacle  is  empty, 

"  The  stream  that  flowed  from  it  had  not 
spread  and  sunk  and  vanished.  Based  and 
heaped  it  lay  where  it  fell,  a  silent,  motionless 
tempest  of  conflicting  yet  utterly  harmonious 
hues,  with  a  foamy  spray  of  spiky  flashes,  and 
spots  that  ate  into  the  eyes  with  their  fierce 
colours.  In  every  direction  shot  from  it  blinding 
rays.  It  was  a  cairn  of  diamonds,  of  all  the  shapes 
into  which  diamonds  are  fashioned.  Ah,  the 
splendrous  show  of  deep-hued,  burning,  flashing, 
stinging  light !  the  heaviest  of  its  colours  borne 
light  as  those  of  a  foam-bubble  on  the  strength 
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of  its  triumphing  radiance.  There  pulsed  the 
mystical,  glowing  red — heart  and  lord  of  colour ; 
there  the  jubilant  yellow  —  light  crowned  to 
ethereal  gold  ;  there  the  wide-eyed,  spirit  blue — 
the  truth  unfathomable ;  there  the  green  that 
haunts  the  brain — store-land  of  nature's  bound- 
less secrets  ! — all  together  striving,  yet  atoning, 
fighting  and  fleeing  and  following,  parting  and 
blending,  an  illimitable  play  of  infinite  force 
and  endlessly  delicate  gradation.  All  the  gems 
were  there  —  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies  ; 
but  they  were  scarce  to  be  noted  in  the  glori- 
ous mass  of  new-born,  ever-dying  colour  that 
gushed  from  the  fountains  of  the  light-dividing 
diamonds." 

George  MacDonald  was  a  man  beyond  the 
ordinary  deft  with  his  fingers,  and  fond  of  prac- 
tising the  arts  they  were  master  of.  A  good 
practical  carpenter,  a  workman-like  stitcher  of 
leather,  with  some  practical  experience,  I  fancy, 
in  boyhood,  of  smith's,  or  at  least  farrier's  work, 
his  chief  pleasure  in  this  kind  during  his  later 
years  was  book-binding;  its  final  phase  with 
him  being  delicate  and  loving  work  in  the  repair 
of  old  books.  In  one  of  his  later  novels.  There 
and  Back,  there  is  much  space  given  to  this 
gentle  art  of  book-healing,  as  he  calls  it ;  letting 
us  into  the  secret  of  the  author's  love  and  rever- 
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ence  for  the  bodies  of  his  books,  and  its  source 
in  a  deeper  love  of  their  spirit. 

I  do  not  know  in  how  many  crafts  he  may- 
have  obtained,  at  one  time  or  another  of  his  life, 
some  practical  experience ;  but  I  do  know  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  count  those  of  which  he  has 
written  incidentally,  with  knowledge  and  love 
that  prove  his  possession  of  the  craftsman's  hand 
and  brain,  as  well  as  the  poet's  joy  in  making 
things.  His  tale  of  Gutta  Percha  Willie, 
though  not  in  the  first  rank  of  his  stories  for 
children,  convinces  the  mature  reader  at  least 
that  the  writer  would  take  in  the  simplest 
of  Willie's  mechanical  contrivances  a  pleasure 
second  to  that  of  no  boy  of  them  all. 

The  painstaking  reverence  with  which,  in 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  he  has  introduced 
to  the  general  reader  the  genius  of  the  second 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  is  further  proof  of  his 
pleasure  in  the  skill  of  inventors  and  their  coax- 
ing of  natural  forces  to  their  ends.  At  no  time, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  did  he  show  a 
sign  of  that  jealousy  of  change  worked  in 
our  lives  by  mechanical  advance  which  is  so 
natural  in  the  middle-aged  and  the  old.  For 
all  his  strong  historic  sense,  for  all  his  worship 
of  beauty  in  tradition  and  in  the  monuments 
of  letters  and  other  art,  I  never  heard  him  use 
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the  tone  of  the  laudator  tempoiis  acti.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  literary  men,  I  believe, 
to  make  use  of  the  typing-machine ;  the  bulk 
of  his  work,  from  the  year  1880,  being  com- 
posed by  this  means,  and  worked  upon  after- 
\<^ards  with  the  pen;  he  always  cheerfully  ac- 
counting the  machine  a  great  saving  of  labour. 

For  a  man  who  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  went  so  seldom  out  of  his  own  house 
and  circle,  his  interest  in  all  things  which  men 
do  was  surprisingly  wide. 

If  he  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  I  have 
known,  he  was  certainly  the  best  of  all  the 
listeners.  Every  fresh  man  or  woman,  I  used 
to  think,  he  believed  come  to  him  with  some 
new  thing.  He  thought  every  man  was  teach- 
ing him — even  when  one  did  but  hand  him 
back  his  own  gift. 

In  argument  he  was  scrupulously  just ;  and 
never  was  man  readier  to  admit  his  own  error 
or  ignorance. 

His  anger  was  fulgurous — a  Highlander's ; 
but,  in  my  experience,  rare,  and  never  for  wrong 
done  to  himself.  Himself  the  perfection  of 
courtesy,  he  has  confessed  to  me  that  the  contin- 
gency in  which  he  most  feared  for  his  self-con- 
trol was  to  find  himself  the  object  of  discourtesy 
which  he  believed  intentional. 
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Of  courtesy  received  he  had  a  quaint  anecdote 
which,  for  its  comical  sweetness,  he  enjoyed 
anew  every  time  he  told  it : 

In  the  days  of  the  knife-board  omnibus, 
more  dead  than  the  stage-coach  or  the  knife- 
board  itself,  he  trod,  in  entering  the  straw-car- 
peted body  of  the  lumbering  caravan,  upon  the 
foot  of  an  old  woman  with,  I  imagine,  large 
basket  and  peppermint  drops  to  match.  To 
his  apology  she  replied,  smiling :  "  Use  yer 
freedom,  sir — use  yer  freedom."^ 

Though  he  could  not,  I  know  the  grace  and 
tenderness  with  which  her  pardon  had  been 
asked ;  and  find,  consequently,  less  humour  and 
more  feminine  human  nature  than  he  in  her 
form  of  acknowledgment. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  of  childhood,  and  his 
readiness  upon  paper  with  fanciful  combinations 
hovering  round  and  finally  focussed  in  imagina- 
tive truth,  he  was  never,  until  his  writing  days 
were  done,  a  viva  voce  story-teller.  He  has 
indeed  one  grandchild  who  remembers  a  long, 
never  written,  and  never  finished  fairy-tale  from 
his  lips ;  but  that  was  in  the  days  when  typing- 
machine  and  pen  had  done  their  work. 

Upon  fit  occasion  he  would  read  aloud,  in 
his    strong,    musical     voice,    from    which    the 

1  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  v.  sc.  ii.  1.  179. 
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Scottish  inflection  had  disappeared,  although 
nationahty  persisted  in  the  quahty  of  the 
vowels  and  the  richness  of  the  r's,  any 
good  stuff  suggested  to  him,  provided  always 
it  was  not  from  his  own  books,  ^"ery  occasion- 
ally I  have  known  him,  under  pressure,  read  a 
little  from  his  own  verse,  but  only  once,  to 
an  invalid,  from  his  prose ;  upon  which  last 
occasion  there  was  a  hurried  reluctance  of  de- 
livery unjust  to  both  author  and  reader. 

If  he  had  not  been  what  he  was,  I  would 
have  seen  him  chief  of  a  clan.  The  patriarchal 
idea  was  in  his  blood.  His  own  family  of 
eleven  children,  whatever  the  narrowness  of 
accommodation  or  banking-account,  seemed 
never  enough  to  keep  the  house  comfortably 
full.  During  his  lecturing  tour  in  the  United 
States,  in  1872-3,  it  was  widely  reported  that 
he  was  father  of  thirteen  children — a  mistake 
proved  to  be  due  to  his  frequent  statement  that 
he  had  "  the  wrong  side  of  a  dozen." 

I  have  no  space,  and  perhaps  too  much  rever- 
ence, to  pile  up  here  story  upon  story  of  this 
man's  good  deeds,  his  kindly  acts,  and  of  his 
sudden  sympathetic  apprehension,  swift  as  the 
flash  from  the  blue  of  the  eyes,  which  never,  I 
believe,  launched  a  bolt  not  generous,  and  seldom 
one  not  kindly. 
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Thrice,  in  a  halting  attempt  to  put  him  upon 
paper,  have  I  been  reminded  of  his  mode  of 
explaining  to  irvp  to  alwvLov  as  simply  a  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  God — destroying  its 
evil  to  the  salvation  of  every  soul ;  and  each 
time  have  I  thought  of  his  eyes  as  they  were 
wont  to  look  at  me — sometimes,  though  these 
times  were  a  small  proportion,  not  with  present 
comfort. 

His  personal  influence  was  founded,  I  think, 
largely  upon  the  keen  interest  he  showed  in  any 
man's  tale  of  himself,  and  upon  his  characteristic 
habit  of  expecting  and  believing  the  best  of 
every  man  until  he  knew  the  contrary ;  and 
when  I  consider  the  scope  of  his  friendship  and 
acquaintance,  it  seems  not  a  little  wonderful  how 
seldom  he  was  imposed  upon. 

If  he  did  not  love  all  men,  it  is  a  grievous 
charge  against  some.  That  he  could  love  his 
enemy  I  am  sure  as  that,  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances of  human  strife,  he  could  have  killed  his 
friend  without  stain  of  conscience.^ 

Civically  and  socially  men  have  been  con- 
temptible,   yet   left   great   work.      Great   as    I 

^  I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  in  chapter  viii.  of  Ht.  George 
and  St.  Michael  .■  " .  .  .  beware  of  private  quarrel  in  such  a  season 
of  strife.  This  youth  and  thyself  may  meet  ...  on  the  battle- 
field ;  and  ...  in  such  case  I  would  rather  slay  my  friend  than 
my  enemy." 
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think  this  man's  work,  I  set  his  conduct  of 
life  relatively  even  higher. 

The  permanence  of  his  tastes,  even  of  his 
mere  likings  and  dislikings,  gives  quaint  support 
to  my  statement  that  he  had  early  chosen  his 
course,  and  spent  his  time  here  in  following  it ; 
and  not,  as  so  many  even  of  the  great  have 
done,  in  digging  up  his  roots  to  find  fresh  soil 
and  new  nourishment  for  them.  If  he  could 
read  this  he  would  say,  smiling,  that  he  was 
planted  early  where  the  ground  was  richest. 

Bred  in  a  land  of  religious  division,  his  whole 
fight  was  against  schism. 

Although  full  of  the  highest  zeal  for  personal 
religion,  he  hated,  as  a  designation,  the  word  Pj^o- 
testant.  You  cannot,  he  would  say,  make  a  belief 
out  of  a  denial.  I  could  here  enlarge  curiously 
upon  some  effects  of  his  detestation  of  the  dis- 
ruptive principle  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
is  so  powerful  in  the  Protestant  bodies.  But 
strife,  except  against  a  common  enemy,  was 
hateful  to  him.  If  stumbling-blocks  there  must 
be  to  George  MacDonald's  weak  brother  even 
from  George  JNIacDonald  himself,  let  the  weak 
find  them  in  the  many  pages  of  the  strong  one 
— not  in  my  few. 

For  a  brief  period,  dating  from  the  end  of  his 
course  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  had 
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intended  going  to  Germany  to  study  chemistry 
in  the  best  school  then  existing. 

In  many  of  his  novels  and  even  other  writings 
we  find  the  poet's  interest  in  natural  science, 
with  traces  here  and  there  of  a  technical  know- 
ledge which,  if  it  could  not  keep  pace  in  prac- 
tical detail  with  the  seven-leagued  strides  of 
discovery,  yet  enabled  him  to  follow  with  keen 
interest  the  theories  and  philosophical  tendency 
of  modern  scientific  thought.  And  I  believe 
that  to  the  end  science  did  but  give  him  fresh 
pasture  for  an  insatiable  and  fearlessly  rehgious 
imagination. 

By  the  pen  of  a  great  prose-\vriter,  whose 
fame  sprang  first  in  other  fields,  we  have  been 
offered  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  ethical  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  Christianity,  detached  from  traditional  sanc- 
tion. These,  in  the  more  Western  civilisations 
at  least,  have  been  most  influential  with  those 
who  may  be  called,  with  technical  accuracy,  the 
unbelievers. 

George  MacDonald,  at  an  earlier  date,  was  in 
the  prime  of  his  great  effort  to  revive  personal 
religion  within  the  fold.  He  made  no  war 
upon  the  Church  as  he  knew  it — whether  Inde- 
pendent, Presbyterian,  or  Anglican ;  his  war 
was    upon    the    faithlessness    of   the    officially 
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faithful,  and,  incidentally  only,  upon  one  or 
two  Calvinistic  and  Augustinian  dogmas  exag- 
gerated out  of  all  proportion  to  their  service. 

If  it  were  not  that  George  MacDonald  will 
always  (nor  to  me  alone)  make  his  individuality 
felt  between  the  lines — between  even  adjective 
and  substantive,  subject  and  predicate — I  would 
say  that  now  I  have  done  with  both  his  person 
and  his  personality.  Since  that  is  too  much 
to  promise,  let  me  proceed  to  consider,  as 
much  apart  from  its  writer  as  may  be,  his 
work. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  of  wide,  and,  in  some 
subjects,  profound  erudition.  His  knowledge  of 
English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Browning  sur- 
passed that  of  any  other  man  whose  know- 
ledge I  have  known.  His  familiarity  with  the 
thought  and  writings  of  William  Law,  Henry 
More,  George  Fox,  Blake,  Swedenborg,  Behmen 
and  Jean  Paul  Richter — and  1  know  not  what 
other  mystics — implies  an  amount  of  study  for 
which  how  he  found  the  time  is  a  wonder  to  me  ; 
he  had  both  the  scholar's  and  the  poet's  mastery  of 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Dante  ;  he  read  his 
Germans,  his  Frenchmen,  and  his  Italians  in 
their  own  words ;  had  read  the  New  Testament 
at  least  (with  which  he  would  always  begin  his 
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attack  upon  a  new  language)  in  Dutch,  modern 
Greek,  and,  I  think,  Spanish,  and  knew  it  best, 
I  am  sure,  in  its  oldest  tongue.  To  classical 
scholarship  he  laid  little  claim ;  but  I  have 
heard  him  read  Horace  aloud  so  that  the  lines 
lived  and  swung  with  the  poetry  which  had  till 
then  been  more  dead  to  me  than  their  tongue  or 
even  their  commentators. 

Russian  novelists  he  always  read  through  their 
French  translators,  and  advised  this  medium  to 
others. 

Of  the  translator's  duty  he  supported  the 
severest  standard,  characteristically  applying  it 
to  himself  in  the  extreme.  I  have  heard  him 
say,  speaking  more  especially  of  German  verse, 
that  it  was  not  translated  until  not  only  the 
sense  and  the  metre  were  rendered,  but  even 
the  rhymes.  This  finish  I  believe  he  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  in  giving  to  his  English 
versions  of  Novalis  and  others.  And  here  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  what  is,  I  think, 
his  single  translation  from  Horace — the  two 
last  stanzas,  namely,  of  the  ode  beginning, 
"  Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis."  I  do 
not  think  the  lines  are  included  in  his  collected 
verse,  but  they  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  second  chapter   of  Thomas  Wing^fold,  pre- 
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sented  as  the  work  of  the  clergyman  who  gives 
title  to  the  book  : 

"  No  hair  it  boots  thee  whether  from  Inachus, 
Ancient  descended,  or  of  the  poorest  born. 
Thy  being  drags  all  bare  and  roofless. 
Victim  the  same  of  the  heartless  Orcus. 

"  All  are  on  one  road  driven  ;  for  each  of  us 
The  urn  is  tossed,  and,  later  or  earlier. 
The  lot  will  drop  and  all  be  sentenced 
Into  the  boat  of  eternal  exile." 

Not  George  MacDonald's  thought  ;  even  as 
rendered,  merely  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Wingfold's 
sympathetic  echo  of  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus'  gentle 
despair ;  but  how  metrically  and  dramatically 
correspondent  with : 

"  Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 

"  Onmes  eodem  cogimur  ;  omnium 
Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternmn 
Exsilium  impositura  cumbae." 

I  have  chosen  this  specimen  of  George  Mac- 
Donald's  skilful  fidelity  as  translator,  because  it 
is  the  best  of  which  I  can  personally  judge  ;  I 
wish  I  had  enough  German  to  show  what  I  am 
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told  are  the  greater  beauties  to  be  found  in  his 
rendering  of  NovaUs,  Goethe,  Uhland,  Heine, 
and  others,  pubHshed  in  1876  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  EoLotics ;  of  which  the  preface,  stating 
George  MacDonald's  principles  of  translation, 
is  to  me  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  poems 
intrinsically. 

Now,  since  the  man  who  undertakes  research 
into  the  bibliography,  philology,  genesis,  and 
motive  of  a  great  poem ;  who  makes  himself 
humbly  its  expositor  to  those  upon  whom  its 
beauty  has  shone  through  a  mist  of  time  and 
technical  ignorance ;  and  who  seeks,  even  in 
his  boldest  and  least  conventional  opinions,  to 
clear  away  rather  than  to  excite  doubt  and 
bewilderment,  is  in  very  high  sense  a  translator, 
this  is,  I  think,  the  point  at  which  1  should  refer 
to  George  MacDonald's  greatest  achievement 
of  literary  interpretation ;  I  mean,  his  edition 
of  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  published  in  the 
year  1885  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and 
reissued  since  his  death  by  Arthur  Fifield. 
Upon  the  title-page  it  is  described  as  "  a  study 
with  the  text  of  the  Folio  of  1623."  It  is 
a  work  of  deep  insight  and  high  scholarship. 
Its  production  was  a  labour  of  love  extending 
over  many  years — six,  I  think  he  told  me. 
That  it  is  not  widely  known  and  accepted  for 
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the  weight  of  its  authority  is  due,  perhaps,  to 
George  MacDonald's  psychological  and  even 
metaphysical  approach. 

By  what  other  road  so  profoundly  human 
a  metaphysician  as  Hamlet  could  be  reached, 
it  seems  impossible  to  guess ;  but  George  Mac- 
Donald's  philosophical  and  religious  bent  being 
better  known  than  his  critical  acumen  and 
catholic  knowledge  of  English  letters,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  many  a  student,  in  fear  of  insi- 
dious sermonizing,  has  passed  by  this  masterly 
analysis  of  Hamlet's  character,  and  lost  enlight- 
enment upon  the  text  such  as  can  only  be 
given  by  scholarship  inspired  with  imagination. 

I  do  not  think  any  lover  of  Shakespeare  can 
read  without  deep  interest  the  long  note  upon 
the  great  soliloquy  (pp.  123-125) ;  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  worth  mention  that  there  are 
contained  in  a  volume  called  Of'ts,  published 
in  1882  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  three  essays  on 
Shakespearian  themes  which  contain,  I  believe, 
with  the  Hamlet,  all  that  remains  of  George 
MacDonald's  ordered  thought  upon  this  limit- 
less subject.  For  the  lectures  upon  Shakespeare, 
his  plays  and  his  poems,  as  those  upon  other 
subjects  only  less  great,  were  all,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  delivered  ex  tempore. 

One  other  book  falls  here  to  be  mentioned 
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in  connection  with  his  knowledge  of  our  litera- 
ture. It  may  be  described  as  a  review  of 
English  religious  poetry  from  the  thirteenth 
century  down  to  Keble.  The  selections  are 
of  great  richness,  the  commentary,  historical 
and  critical,  full  of  wisdom  and  sympathy. 
But  the  book  has  its  chief  value,  from  our 
present  point  of  view,  in  the  side-light  thrown 
from  it  upon  the  writer's  taste,  both  in  his 
choice,  and  by  what  he  tells  us  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  has  chosen.^ 

The  twenty-five  novels  fall  naturally  into  two 
divisions — those  of  Scottish  and  those  of  Enghsh 
life  and  character. 

The  Scotch  number  twelve,  of  which  Robert 
Falconer,  Alec  Forbes,  Malcolm,  and  Sir  Gibbie, 
in  respect  of  structure,  characterization,  pathos, 
and  humour  stand  easily  first.  In  point  of 
time,  David  Elginbrod  precedes  them  all,  and 
throughout  its  first  book  (forming,  in  the  dear 
old  three-decker  form,  two-thirds  of  the  first 
volume)  smells  of  the  earth,  of  Scotland,  and 
of  all  humanity  as  strongly  as  Rober^t  Falconer 
or  Alec  Forbes.  The  novel  also  enshrines  one 
character  as  near  the  sublime  as  George  Mac- 
Donald  has  ever  shaped  (and  that  is  saying 
much) — David   Elginbrod   himself;   who,  by  a 

^  Engla7id's  Atttiphon.     Macmillan,  1874. 
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very  wizard's  touch  of  art,  dominates  the  tale, 
although  we  meet  him,  after  that  wonderful  first 
book,  only  in  the  good  that  could  not  be  interred 
with  his  bones.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  tale 
we  wander,  as  did  that  Scottish  tutor,  in  a  land  too 
strange  ;  and  long,  with  him,  to  get  home.  Which 
is  where,  in  the  last  five  pages  of  the  book,  we 
find  ourselves — pages  as  sweet,  as  human,  and 
of  as  heavenly  a  beauty  as  you  will  find  any- 
where in  this  or  another  novelist.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  we  have  between  whiles  flashes 
of  the  land  we  have  left  and  are  going  towards — 
those  passages,  I  mean,  where  the  black  eyes 
and  broad  shoulders  of  Robert  Falconer,  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  life  whose  great  boy- 
hood was  yet  to  be  written,  seem  to  heave 
themselves  up  through  the  swamp  of  London 
mud,  and  the  man's  gaze  to  pierce  clothes, 
flesh,  and  bones  into  what  little  heart  may  be 
ours.  And  yet  the  tale,  for  him  that  wrote 
it,  is  but  a  preliminary  canter.  Had  I  been  a 
man  when  David  Elginbrod  struggled  at  last 
into  print,  after  traditional  manuscript  adven- 
tures, in  the  year  1863,  I  should,  I  think,  have 
read  it  with  a  great  reverence,  but  even  greater 
expectation. 

In    Alec   Forbes^  the  second  novel,   he   was 
well  into  his   stride ;  in    Robert   Falconer,   the 
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third   (to  maintain  a   metaphor   after   his   own 
heart),  fully  extended. 

One  may  lay  his  own  little  fern-leaf  upon 
his  choice  of  a  favourite  writer's  books,  yet 
never  claim  for  it  the  dignity  of  the  palm. 
If  I  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  best  of 
George  MacDonald's  novels,  I  should  be  found 
hesitating  between  Alec  Forbes  and  Robert 
JFalcoJier.  For  the  first,  I  should  say  that 
the  tale,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  colour  are 
greater  than  any  one  character  among  the 
many  which  go  in  this  book  to  the  making  of 
that  one  great  thing  and  two  great  quali- 
ties. Robert  Falconer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
broken  by  its  change  of  scene ;  less  because 
change  there  is,  than  by  the  contrast  between 
the  author's  handling  of  this  picture  and  that ; 
his  small  Aberdeenshire  town  is  to  me,  a 
Cockney  of  Scottish  descent,  historic  Scotland 
— a  spot  of  it  only,  and  even  perhaps  but  a 
phase  of  that  spot ;  but  both  spot  and  phase 
are  true  with  the  truth  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  a  mere  metal  ring  and  the 
link  of  a  chain.  Robert  Falconer's  London 
is  but  a  bit  of  any  big  town,  whose  horrors, 
contrasts,  and  possibilities  are  still  a  stimulating 
brew  to  the  poet  dropped  into  its  caldron  per- 
haps a   bare   twenty  years    before.     He  wrote 
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of  it  as  he  saw  it  in  the  fifties  and  sixties ;  but 
it  is  a  ring,  not  a  hnk. 

Whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  discovering 
a  greater  homogeneity  in  Alec  Forbes  than 
in  Robert  Falconer,  few  of  their  readers,  I 
imagine,  will  differ  from  me  when  I  say  that 
Robert  Falconer  is  the  high-water  mark  of 
George  MacDonald's  character  drawing.  The 
book  contains  at  least  four  characters  which 
have  seldom  been  surpassed  for  truth,  vigour, 
and  loving  humour :  Dooble  Sanny,  Shargar, 
Falconer's  grandmother,  and  the  great  Bob 
himself.  If  there  be  anywhere  in  modern 
fiction  a  figure  worthy  to  set  beside  his,  it  is 
Jean  Valj can's. 

Even  the  London  drawing-room  of  the  fifties 
cannot  take  the  salt  out  of  Shargar.  When 
his  very  ^^-icked  but  legitimate  brother  says 
to  him,  in  presence  of  a  young  gentlewoman, 
"  You  are  either  a  liar  or  a  bastard,  then." 
the  delightful  Shargar  replies,  "  No  liar,  my 
lord,  but  a  bastard,  thank  heaven  ! "  A  drama 
epitomized,  for  him  who  knows  how  to  expand. 

These  people  of  Robert  Falconer  are  upon 
a  greater  scale  than  those  of  Alec  Forbes, 
and  touched  with  a  hand  no  less  sure  than  that 
which  gave  life  to  Cupples,  Thomas  Cran,  the 
Rev.    Mr.    Co^vie,    Robert    Bruce,    and    Annie 
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Anderson.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Robert 
Bruce  the  most  successful  male^  villain  of 
George  MacDonald's  novels ;  and  surely  his 
claim  to  distinguished  ancestry  is  among  the 
best  of  the  ironies  which  stick  in  the  memory. 

But  it  is  worth  noting  that  Robert  Falconer, 
the  greater,  if  less  finished  book,  contains  among 
its  younger  women  none  worthy  to  hold  a 
candle  to  the  Annie  of  Alec  Forbes.  Her 
I  should  know  if  I  met  her — but  hardly  the 
Mary  St.  John  nor  the  jNIysie  Lindsay  of 
Robert  Falconer. 

Their  temptations  notwithstanding,  I  am  not 
going  to  compile  a  list  of  George  ISIacDonald's 
characters  drawn  most  aptly  to  my  taste.  Not 
only  would  my  choice  surely  run  counter  to 
other  and  equally  justifiable  opinion,  but  the 
tale  of  them  would  be  too  long  in  the  telling. 
Well  as  I  know  his  novels,  and  various  as  I 
find  their  merit,  I  can  think  of  none  ^vithout 
one  character  at  least  to  hold  attention  in  read- 
ing, and  to  remain,  as  a  kind  of  friend  that 
would  be  talked  with,  if  met,  upon  a  known 

^  To  put  it  very  mildly,  George  MacDonald  always  gave  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  woman.  He  had,  indeed,  a  very 
lovable  prejudice  in  the  woman's  favour.  It  is  therefore  remark- 
able, if  my  criticism  be  just,  that  among  those  people  who  may^  in 
crudely  technical  phrase,  be  called  his  villains,  the  females  are  artis- 
tically much  more  convincing  than  the  males.  I  suggest,  with  all 
diffidence,  that  he  understood  women  the  better. 

G 
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basis  of  previous  intimacy.  These  are  all  so 
human  to  me,  that  if  at  times  I  find  in  them 
a  common  tendency  to  cleave  too  closely  to  a 
single  great  subject,  I  say  to  myself  that  for 
this  the  poor  dears  are  hardly  to  be  blamed. 

Of  the  English  novels,  thirteen  in  number, 
one  only,  perhaps,  can  rank  with  the  best  of 
the  Scotch  ;  yet  to  four  others,  at  least,  of  the 
English,  I  would  assign  higher  place  than  to 
the  latest  six  of  the  Scotch. 

The  one  is  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbour- 
hood;  and  the  four  are  JVilff^ed  Cumbeimede, 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Paul  Faber,  and  St.  George 
and  St.  Michael.  His  handling  of  English  char- 
acter and  conditions  grew  with  the  years  more 
sure  and  more  delicate  ;  while  the  later  Scottish 
books  tend  increasingly,  I  think,  to  paler  repeti- 
tion of  the  types  which  glowed  with  a  life  so 
vivid  in  the  earlier. 

This  is,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  my  selec- 
tion of  ten  out  of  the  twenty-five  novels.  Yet 
no  sooner  have  I  wi'itten  it  than  I  begin  to 
hear  soft,  inward  clamour  of  the  voices  appeal- 
ing against  neglect.  Sometimes  it  is  individual 
persons,  sometimes  a  dialogue  or  a  description, 
sometimes  a  tense  situation  that  cries  or  whispers 
for  recognition.  Characters  thus  standing  out 
from  this  secondary  rank  of  tales  are  chiefly  those 
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of  women  ;  scarce  one  of  the  novels  which  I  have 
classed  below  the  first  rank  being  without  a 
picture  of  feminine  grace  not  to  be  forgotten. 
A  very  few  among  them  are  in  a  measure  por- 
traits. Now,  portraiture  was  a  branch  of  his  art 
which  George  MacDonald  did  not  often  attempt, 
and  for  which  I  do  not  think  he  was  especially 
well  fitted  ;  the  women  and  the  men  moulded 
afresh  from  his  general  knowledge  of  human 
nature  being,  to  my  thinking,  more  life-like  than 
the  few  upon  whom  he  attempted  the  perilous 
feat  of  transplantation  from  the  soil  of  those 
circumstances  which  he  could  but  know  in  part 
to  that  which  he  must  create  for  them  alto- 
gether. Yet  is  it  possible  that,  where  the 
models  are  unknown,  these  few  characters  do 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  rest ;  where- 
fore, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  unknown  they 
shall  remain. 

Even  from  the  very  last  book  which  he  wrote, 
Salted  with  Fire,  a  book  written  with  failing 
powers,  of  heavy-footed  progression,  and  with 
little  freshness  of  imagination,  there  stands  out 
a  passage  of  peculiar  beauty — that  in  which  Isy 
gives  her  illegitimate  child  into  his  father's  arms ; 
a  little  scene  so  simple,  so  strong,  and  so  human 
as  to  soften,  if  not  wipe  out  altogether  one's 
tender  regret  for  the  author's  last  gallant  effort. 
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Says  to  Isy  the  man  who  has  seduced  her, 
and  only  now  learns  his  fatherhood  : 

"  Is  this  mine  ?  " 

*'  Yours  and  mine,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  Wasna 
God  a  heap  better  to  me  nor  I  deserved  ?  Sic 
a  bonnie  bairn  !  No  a  mark,  no  a  spot  upon  him 
frae  heid  to  fut  to  tell  that  he  had  no  business 
to  be  here !  Gie  the  bonny  wee  man  a  kiss, 
Mr.  Blatherwick.  Haud  him  close  to  ye,  sir, 
and  he'll  tak  the  pain  oot  o'  yer  hert ;  aften  has 
he  ta'en  't  oot  o'  mine — only  it  aye  cam  again  ! 
He's  yer  ain  son,  sir !  He  cam  to  me  bringing 
the  Lord's  forgiveness,  lang  or  ever  I  had  the 
hert  to  speir  for't.  Eh,  but  we  maun  dee  oor 
best  to  mak  up  till  God's  bairn  for  the  wrang 
we  did  him  afore  he  was  born  !  But  he'll  be 
like  his  great  Father,  and  forgie  us  baith  ! " 

In  pondering  what  may  in  a  few  pages  be 
said  of  George  JNIacDonald's  poetry  —  of  the 
expression  in  verse,  I  mean,  of  that  shining 
imagination  by  which  even  an  ethical  conflict 
framed  in  a  theological  plot  is  made  a  drama 
of  the  spirit  —  I  find  myself  impelled,  scarce 
knowing  why,  to  mount  the  steps  of  his  fairy- 
tales, and  to  pass  through  the  hall  of  entrance 
where  stand  Lilith  and  Phantastes,  one  on  either 
hand,  like  two  strange  sphinxes,  with  each  its 
constant  form,  and  each  with  its  ever  changing 
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beauty  of  countenance — sphinxes  asking  ques- 
tions which  none  will  regret  his  endeavour  to 
answer — into  that  inner  shrine  of  which  the  archi- 
tecture is  verse  and  poetry  the  indwelling  spirit. 

In  1867  was  pubhshed  a  green-and-gold- 
covered  octavo  volume  called  Dealings  with 
the  Fairies  ;  it  holds  five  tales,  expHcitly  offered 
to  children,  of  which  none,  I  think,  lacks,  be- 
neath the  play  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  imagina- 
tive suggestion  of  deeper  things.  The  first  three 
had  appeared  earlier  in  a  novel  called  Adela 
Cathcart,  wherein  the  members  of  a  story-tell- 
ing club  criticize  freely  the  tales  read  aloud  to 
them.  One  has  glimpses  among  these  remarks, 
censures  and  defences,  of  George  INIacDonald's 
own  opinion  of  this  part  of  his  work,  and  of 
his  design  in  constructing  these  and  certain  other 
tales.  If  any  should  be  curious  enough  to  follow 
up  this  reference,  let  him  do  so  in  the  first 
edition  of  Adela  Cathcart  (Hurst  &  Blackett, 
3  vols.  1864);  for  in  the  reprint  in  one  volume 
of  1882  many  of  the  short  stories  have  been 
replaced  by  others  of  different  quality. 

In  three  out  of  these  five  tales  it  is  worth 
noting  with  what  varying  beauty,  as  in  Lilith 
and  Phantastes,  is  handled  the  passage  from  this 
known  world  to  that  other  which  George  Mac- 
Donald  makes  at  least  credible. 
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The  last  of  the  five  is  a  complete  poetic  alle- 
gory (or  parable,  as  he  preferred  calling  such 
work)  of  his  very  best,  and  among  the  most 
popular  with  children.  With  this  ( The  Goldeii 
Key)  I  would  class,  as  his  best  allegories,  The 
Princess  and  the  Goblin  and  The  Histoi^y  of 
Photogen  and  Nycteris}  This  last  I  consider, 
if  not  the  profoundest,  yet  certainly  the  most 
exquisitely  finislied,  consistently  planned,  and 
limpidly  written  of  all  his  children's  fairy-tales. 
It  is  also,  I  think,  the  last  that  he  wrote.  The 
gentle  fancifulness  of  the  word-play  by  which 
the  idea  of  "  going  out,"  in  its  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, is  developed,  proceeds  in  direct  line  with 
the  unfolding  of  a  story  so  exciting  that  children 
will  read  and  read  it  times  uncounted. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin,  with  its  cobs, 
its  miners,  its  lonely  garrets  above,  where  yet, 
with  courage,  you  may  find  one  that  is  never 
empty ;  with  its  mines  where  the  gold  and 
silver  are,  and  the  horrific  network  of  galleries 
linking  the  homes  of  a  more  terrible  people, 
who  fear  only  the  sunlight  and  the  softness  of 
the  feet  they  go  upon ;  with  its  brave  Curdie, 
who  can  delve  and  fight,  but  must  be  taught 

1  The  History  of  Fhotogen  and  Nyderis  appeared  originally 
in  a  volume  entitled  Ste2)hen  Archer  and  other  Tales.  In  a  re- 
print issued  by  Arthur  Fifield,  since  the  author's  death,  the  tale 
bears  the  title  of  The  Day  Boy  and  the  Night  Girl. 
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to  climb ;  with  its  braver  princess,  learning  her 
way  upward  so  simply  (if  not  without  tears) 
that  she  can  face  the  terrors  of  the  underworld 
with  a  great  heart;  with  that  shining  thread 
that  will  give  the  reader  its  name  more  easily 
than  its  touch  to  his  fingers ;  this  story  of  a 
princess  is  a  delight  and  a  wonder,  with  no 
limit,  in  my  thinking,  to  its  possible  and  beauti- 
ful interpretations.  It  is  the  romance  of  a  poet 
keeping  a  childhood  more  eternal  than  Peter 
Pan's — a  romance  in  the  terms  of  all  fairy  lore  ; 
and  the  work  of  a  sage  whose  wisdom  lay  in  his 
poetry. 

But  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  is  a 
book  of  which  I  cannot  write  much.  It  seems 
to  stand,  in  its  mystery  and  simplicity,  with  its 
background  of  the  commonplace,  and  its  aban- 
donment of  the  tongue  and  conventions  of 
childish  lore,  far  above  its  fellows.  Here,  for 
child  and  man  alike,  George  MacDonald  gives 
us  the  two  worlds  co-existent;  not  here  and 
the?^,  but  both  here  and  now.  And  its  three 
great  persons,  North  Wind,  Diamond  the  boy, 
and  Diamond  the  cab-horse,  speak  more  wisdom 
than  will  ever  be  spoken  about  them.^ 

1  1  am  reminded  that  earlier  I  have  relatively  disparaged  George 
MacDonald's  London.  Yet  in  this  tale  London  of  the  late  sixties 
is  still  vividly  alive  ;  because,  I  suppose,  it  is  seen  through  those 
Diamond-eyes. 
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So  I  come  to  the  adytum — to  stand  nearly 
speechless  upon  its  threshold. 

The  art  which  does  not  speak  best  for  itself 
has  little  to  be  said  for  it ;  the  more  perfect  in 
its  kind,  the  more  hardly  will  its  meaning  be 
expressed  or  even  hinted  at  by  other  words 
than  its  own.  And  yet,  to  quote  from  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  of  the  last  chapter  but  two 
of  There  and  Back,'  ^' ...  he  held  .  .  .  that 
the  imperfect  are  the  best  teachers  of  the  im- 
perfect. .  .  .  When  a  man,  he  said,  agonized  to  get 
into  other  hearts  the  thing  dear  to  his  own,  the 
false  intellectual  and  even  moral  forms  in  which 
his  ignorance  and  the  crudity  of  his  understand- 
ing compelled  him  to  embody  it,  would  not 
render  its  truth  of  none  effect,  but  might,  on 
the  contrary,  make  its  reception  possible  where 
a  truer  presentation  would  stick  fast  in  the 
doorway." 

Upon  this  authority  I  will  try  to  write  a  page 
or  two  about  the  music  I  cannot  even  pia?iolize 
to  the  reader.  But  the  address  of  the  orchestra 
which  plays  it  day  and  night,  year  in  and  out, 
is  below.  ^ 

Cross  divisions  are  the  cross  of  the  analyst. 

Should  I,  for  practical  purposes,  begin  with 

1  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  3  vols.,  1891. 

^  The  Poetical  Works  of  George  MacDonald,  2  vols.  Chatto  & 
Windus. 
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a  division  of  his  religious  verse  from  his  profane, 
it  might  be  fairly  advanced  against  me  that 
George  MacDonald  wrote  few  stanzas  and  barely 
a  single  complete  poem  which  was  not  of  some 
religious  significance. 

Should  I  divide  the  Scottish  from  the  English 
verse,  I  might  be  asked  how  should  I  or  any 
man  attempt  to  base  a  categorical  distinction 
upon  the  slight  differences  between  two  modern 
variants  of  an  immemorial  tongue. 

If  I  should  write  of  his  great  knowledge  and 
delightful  skill  in  the  variations  of  English 
metre,  classifying  technically  according  to  the 
types  of  verse  more  or  less  suited  to  his  peculiar 
genius,  I  should  need  no  outside  critic  to  show 
me  the  risk  I  ran.  For  I  have  not  forgotten  a  dis- 
cussion between  George  MacDonald  and  a  minor 
and  younger  poet  of  some  sweetness  and  much 
facility — a  discussion  which  ended  in  the  elder's 
frank  acknowledgment  that  his  friend  knew 
far  more  of  English  prosody  than  he.  It  was  an 
occasion — and  here  digression  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  road — upon  which  I  had  a  single 
thought — not  of  prosody,  but  of  the  man  whose 
joy  it  was  to  find,  in  whatever  region  of  thought 
or  action,  a  greater  than  himself.  From  horse- 
shoeing or  watch -making  up  to  what  I  think  it 
would   not    displease   him    that   I    should    call 
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spiritual  dynamics,  there  was  not  the  man,  left 
alone  with  George  MacDonald,  whose  brains 
he  would  not  pick.  He  never  knew  he  was 
picking — and  none  of  his  victims  have  I  known 
that  did  not  think  himself  in  the  better  of  the 
bargain. 

Let  us  turn,  in  lack  of  a  system,  to  his 
ballads  ;  and  first,  those  in  dialect. 

If  modern  has  equalled  TJie  Twa  Gordons 
and  The  Auld  Fisher,  I  wish  I  knew  him. 
The  ironic  theology  of  The  DeiVs  Forhooit 
his  A  in  is,  to  say  the  least,  fit  to  stand  with 
the  best  of  Burns  ;  the  very  colour  of  woe  and 
the  salt  sadness  of  the  sea  are  in  The  Mer- 
maid;  and,  for  the  swinging  romance  of  the 
attraction  in  peril  of  a  great  woman's  heart  to 
a  brave  man's,  give  me  the  virile  archaism  of 
The  Yerl  o'   Waterijdeck. 

In  the  same  music,  The  Twa  Gordons  goes 
even  deeper  into  the  love  of  man  for  man ;  while 
The  3Iermaid  deals  with  the  love  of  man  for 
the  mystery,  haunting  every  literature,  of  the 
semi-human  feminine. 

The  Deits  Forhooit  his  Ain  is  the  inversion 
of  Christianity — the  gospel  of  despair  ;  the  love 
of  nothing,  where  there  is  nothing  to  love ; 

"  Ye  see  yon  blue  thing  they  ca'  the  lift .'' 
It's  but  hell  turn't  upside  down." 
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Dixit  Diabolus  ;  but  hear  the  refrain  of  the 
Auld  Fisher,  in  the  ballad  which  covers  all 
the  loves,  and  hopes  to  find  them  all  in  the  one : 

"  An'  it's  oh  to  win  awa',  awa'  ! 
An'  it's  oh  to  win  awa' 
V^haur  the  bairns  come  hame  an'  the  wives  they  bide 
An'  God  is  the  father  of  a'  !  " 

And  yet  1  have  but  mentioned  a  very  few  of 
the  Scottish  ballads,  and  one  or  two  of  the  loves 
they  sing  in  the  first  tongue  the  singer  knew. 
In  it  he  has  sung — sung,  and  sung,  as  well 
as  in  the  English  to  an  even  loftier  melody, 
the  song  of  the  greatest  love  of  all — the 
love  of  God  for  man ;  has  sung  it  so  vari- 
ously and  nobly  that  choice  of  quotation  seems 
impossible.  And  it  is  because  that  song  is  the 
first  of  songs  that  he  will  sing  all  the  great  songs 
of  the  lesser  loves  so  sweetly — because,  he  might 
have  said  in  better  metaphor,  they  are  all  sparks 
from  the  anvil  of  the  creating  love.  Man  and 
horse,  dog  and  man,  child  and  flower,  it  was  all 
one  love  for  him,  from  the  sunrise  of  his  day  to 
its  star-light.  I  cannot  say  if  there  be  anywhere 
a  poem  without  love  in  it.  But  very  sure  I 
am  you  will  not  find  me  one  such  of  George 
MacDonald's. 

Of  the  English  ballads.  The  Legend  of  the 
Corrievrechan    is  among    his  few    negatives  of 
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the  theme  which  cannot  grow  dull ;  and  it  has 
been  called,  I  have  forgotten  by  what  critic  of 
weight,  a  perfect  sampler  of  the  modern  ballad. 

Abu  Midjan,  which  contains  some  of  the 
author's  finest  lyric  lines,  is  the  story  of  the 
triumph  in  a  Moslem  poet  of  the  inspiration  of 
battle  over  the  inspiration  of  wine,  with  exqui- 
site songs  and  a  splendid  dramatic  conclusion. 
For  movement  I  know  few  things  to  equal  it. 

But  first  of  the  English  ballads  I  place  The 
Thankless  Lady   and    The   Old   Garden,   with 
the  palm  certainly  to  the  latter,  but  for  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the    author,  its    metre  notwith 
standing,  would  have  called  it  a  ballad  at  all. 

The  light  touch  and  the  tenderly  ironic 
scheme  of  The  Thankless  Lady,  with  its 
perfect  continuity,  would  turn  quotation  into 
vandalism. 

But  from  The  Old  Garden,  in  its  succession 
of  aspects,  with  each  its  correlated  mood,  and 
at  last  its  heartbreaking  suggestion  of  a  tale 
never  told,  yet  lived  again  by  the  maiden  ghost, 
night  after  eternal  night,  one  may  take  a  little 
here  and  there  without  breaking  things. 

In  early  morning ; 

"  I  saw  the  wise  old  mansion, 
Like  a  cow  in  the  noonday  heat. 
Stand  in  a  lake  of  shadows. 
That  rippled  about  its  feet." 
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And,  when  he  has  shown  us  a  house  of  which 
we  seem  to  remember  the  beauty,  and  are  peace- 
fully rejoiced  in  seeing  it  again,  we  are  told  of 
her  who,  unseen  but  divined, 

"  Looked  out  on  the  garden  dreamy, 
And  knew  not  that  it  was  old  ; 
Looked  past  the  gray  and  the  sombre. 
And  saw  but  the  green  and  the  gold." 

In  the  end,  when  she  has  come  to  the  eternal 
tryst,  down  a  stair  which  will  not  creak  to  her 
ghostly  foot,  but  only  in  the  ghostly  brain,  there 
is  no  second  ghost  to  meet  her. 

"  If  I  cried  aloud  in  the  stillness. 
She  would  never  turn  her  head. 

"  She  is  dreaming  the  sky  above  her. 
She  is  dreaming  the  earth  below  : — 
This  night  she  lost  her  lover, 
A  hundred  years  ago." 

The  poem  glides  in  an  ordered  progression 
from  aged  peace  to  ghostly  desolation  of  love- 
lessness  ;  sad  and  delicate,  exquisite  in  diction, 
gently  vivid  in  description,  and  hopelessly  for- 
lorn in  effect — as  if  he  who  could  so  well  tell 
us  what  love  is,  must  now  and  again  prove  his 
knowledge  by  a  negative  process. 

His  sonnets,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number, 
both  profane  and  sacred,  would  in   themselves 
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make  a  long  study.  To  those  interested  in  the 
workmanship  of  this  lofty  and  difficult  form  of 
verse,  and  in  the  subtle  variations  which  its 
severity  permits,  George  MacDonald's  use  of  it, 
especially  in  his  handling  of  the  last  six  verses, 
with  his  leaning  in  later  life,  I  think,  to  the 
Shakespearian  final  couplet,  is  worth  examina- 
tion. But  sonnets,  especially  sonnets  in  series, 
are  to  be  treated  even  more  reverently  than 
ballads. 

The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul,  written,  pro- 
bably, during  George  MacDonald's  fifty-fifth 
year,  privately  printed  and  issued  early  in  1880, 
and  now  published  by  Arthur  Fifield,  I  can 
barely  describe,  and  not  at  all  discuss. 

It  consists  in  a  chain  of  stanzas,  of  which  the 
hnks  number  three  hundred  and  sixty-six,  being 
one  for  each  possible  day  in  the  year.  Each  link 
is  a  stanza  of  seven  verses,  of  rhymed,  five-accent 
iambic  measure,  with  a  wealth  of  variation  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes,  which  is  extra- 
ordinarily effective  in  averting  monotony.  The 
whole  is  the  record  of  a  life's  rather  than  a  year's 
religious  thought.  So  personal,  so  single-minded, 
so  intense,  at  once  so  exalted  and  profound  is 
this  remarkable  poem,  that  criticism  of  it  is  only 
for  friends  with  a  common  appreciation. 

Out  of  his  verse,  far  greater  in  quantity  than 
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is  known  even  to  many  of  its  lovers,  there 
springs  to  my  mind,  as  typical  of  his  power, 
versatility,  and  concentration  of  design,  a  poem 
called  IVie  Haunted  House. 

"  Suggested,"  he  writes,  between  its  title  and 
first  verse,  "  by  a  drawing  of  Thomas  Moran, 
the  American  painter." 

The  drawing  I  know,  and  the  poem  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  the  painter  that  could  give  me  the 
fleshly  horror  which  this  painter's  interpreter 
conveys.  For  the  ghastliness  of  initial  terror 
Poe  might  have  run  Thomas  Moran's  interpreter 
close  —  perhaps  equalled  him.  But  hardly,  I 
think,  could  even  Poe,  in  this  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  George  MacDonald's  idea,  have  excelled 
him ;  for  the  lurking  truth  of  the  horror  s 
spiritual  source  would  have  slipped  between 
Poe's  fingers ;  or,  perceived,  would  have  been 
drowned  in  "  damnable  iteration." 

The  growth  of  dismay  in  this  appalling  lyric 
is  hastened  by  touches  of  tragic  tenderness  ; 
until  we  find  that  the  picture  must  have  still 
its  place  upon  our  wall,  because  its  ghastly 
moon  stares  down  into  the  soul  that  is  ours, 
with  a  history  yet  to  finish. 

Reading  it  once  more,  I  remember  the  poet's 
love  for  the  doctor  who  spied  professionally  upon 
Lady  Macbeth.     Guessing  at  the  sin  behind  her 
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agony,  he  does  not  pray,  "  God  forgive  her," 
but  **  God  forgive  us  all ! " 

More  than  I  had  purposed  have  I  dwelt  upon 
the  rehgious  aspect  of  George  MacDonald's 
work  ;  and  cannot,  indeed,  now  that  I  come 
near  an  end,  see  how  I  could  in  honesty  have 
done  otherwise.  For  this  is  not  a  man  with 
a  "  religious  side  "  to  his  nature  ;  nor  was  he, 
in  my  reading  of  the  writer  or  the  written,  a 
"  one-sided  "  man.  But  the  many  sides  of  him 
shone  in  one  only  light ;  the  two  lungs  breathed 
one  air. 

Because  his  religion  was  his  life,  he  could  no 
more  divide  the  religious  from  the  secular  than 
a  fish  separate  swimming  from  water,  ^^''hence 
it  came  that  to  religion  he  gave  the  cream  of 
his  words,  spoken  and  written.  In  this,  like  all 
poets,  great  or  small,  his  best  was  said  upon  the 
matter  which  most  nearly  touched  him ;  and  his 
best  was  said  best  in  that  form  of  his  art  towards 
which  he  was  born  with  the  stronger  aptitude, 
and  of  which  he  had  early  made  himself  more 
completely  the  master. 

I  have  heard  of  men  whose  whole  lives  were 
coloured  by  religion.  But  George  MacDonald's 
life  was  religion  ;  and  little,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  he  thank  me  for  saying  that  his  iridescent 
imagination  gave  its  colour  to  the  religion  that 
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was  his.  But  he  will  not  deny  me  a  measure  of 
insight,  if  I  say  that  his  imaginative  faculty  was 
a  prism,  falling  through  which  the  Great  White 
Light  was  disparted  into  seventy  times  seven 
hues  of  human  delight. 


H 


TO   MY   ABERDEEN   TERRIER 

(^A  nohle  Scot,  the  best  of  Friends,  the  most  trusted  and  loved 
of  Comrades) 


When  you  send  your  friend  a  letter, 
Or,  better  still,  much  better, 
A  present,  your  good  wishes  to  express  ; 
Send  you  cash,  cigars,  or  game  on, 
There's  invariably  a  name  on, 
And,    of    course — it's    most    important — an 
address. 

If  a  horse — 'tis  in  a  horse-box 

(You  will  see  that  it,  of  course,  locks) ; 

If  a  cycle — you  will  pack  it  in  a  crate  ; 

And,  as  plain  as  you  are  able. 

You  will  write  upon  the  label 

The  name,  address,  and,  possibly,  the  date. 

But  to  you,  my  cultured  reader, 

As  to  me,  a  speed-exceeder. 

In  the  writing  of  unutterable  rot, 
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There  will  come  a  day,  perhaps  distant, 
Or  near,  and  more  insistent, 
When  ours  will  be  what's  called  the  "  com- 
mon lot." 

They  will  put  us  in  a  box,  then 

(We  shan't  mind  about  the  locks,  then). 

And  some  will  speak  to  blame,  and  some  to 

bless ; 
When  that  box  away  they're  sending. 
Day  of  birth,  and  day  of  ending. 
And  our  names,  they'll  write  in  full — but  no 

address. 

Yours,  of  course,  will  be  "  To  Heaven," 

But  in  me,  alas  !  a  leaven 

Of  the   world,   the  flesh   and  devil,   I   must 

own; 
And  I  think,  in  fact  I'm  certain 
When  at  last  there  drops  the  curtain. 
It   will   be   a   case   of  "  Gone — address    un- 
known." 

II 

I'd  a  Friend  in  years  behind  me, 
Who  never  failed  to  And  me ; 
He  was  taken  once  two   hundred  miles   by 
train ; 
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'Twas  a  road  he'd  never  travelled 
(Me,  'twould  hopelessly  have  "  gravel'd  "), 
But   God    guided   him,   and    back   he   came 
again. 

Dragged  back,  fainting,  broken,  beaten 

(I  doubt  if  he  had  eaten), 

"  What  about  a  lethal  chamber  ? "  said   the 

vet; 
But  his  eyes  with  love  were  shining 
And  his  eyes  for  love  were  pining, 
And  his  cry,  when  first  he  saw  me,  haunts 

me  yet. 

When,  next  day,  I  found  him  lifeless 
(Those  were  lonely  times — and  wifeless). 
Found  him   lying  by  the   fireside  where  he 

died, — 
His  shaggy  head  beside,  then, 
I  laid  my  head  and  cried,  then, 
"  What,  you  cried  about  a  dog,  Sir  ?  " 

Yes,  I  cried. 


Ill 

I  have  other  friends,  and  newer  ; 

I  shall  never  have  a  truer, 

And  if  anything  that's  mortal  can  survive, 
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'Tis  such  love  as  that  he  bore  me ; 

Though  a  dog,  and  gone  before  me, 

I  am  positive  that — somewhere — he's  alive. 

In  a  box,  one  day,  they'll  put  me ; 

Out  of  sight  of  sun  will  shut  me. 

And  some  will  speak  to  blame,  and  some  to 

bless ; 
On  that  box,  away  when  sending, 
Day  of  birth,  and  day  of  ending, 
And  my  name,  they'll  write  in  full — but  no 

address. 

But  there's  one,  I  think,  will  know  it 
(Will  a  pitying  angel  show  it  ?) ; 
And  when  I  stagger,  sick  and  faint  and  blind, 
Up  against  the  Next  World's  grating, 
He'll  be  watching,  he'll  be  waiting. 
For  the  master  whom  he  loved  and  left  be- 
hind. 


HUMOUR:    AN   ANALYSIS 

As  a  writer  on  any  subject  is  apt  to  have  a 
partial  mind,  I  desire  to  clear  myself  at  once 
from  all  prejudice  by  offering  to  my  judicial 
readers  the  assurance  of  my  profound  convic- 
tion that  a  sense  of  humour  is  a  hindrance  to 
practical  success  in  life,  but  of  course  they  will 
notice  the  qualified  form  of  my  statement.  To 
have  an  eye  for  the  recurring  comedy  of  things,  so 
that  no  absurdity  of  speech  or  incident  escapes,  is 
a  joy  to  the  individual,  sustaining  him  wonder- 
fully amid  the  labours  and  stupidities  of  life, 
and  very  likely  it  is  also  a  joy  to  his  friends, 
who  have  learned  from  him  to  use  the  whole- 
some medicine  of  laughter.  But  if  you  come  to 
one's  daily  calling  and  make  the  two  exceptions 
of  literature  and  caricature  in  Art,  who  has  not 
suffered  through  the  affliction  of  humour  ?  If 
the  humorist,  and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  a 
merely  jocose  person,  but  of  one  who  has  a 
real  palate  for  comedy,  happens  to  be  a  clergy- 
man,  then   he    runs    the    greatest   risk   in   his 
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association  with  good  people,  for  with  a  few 
exceptions,  which  are  only  tolerated  and 
apologised  for,  this  class  will  say  things  in 
all  seriousness  which  such  a  man  will  not  be 
able  to  resist,  and  one  brief  break-down  may 
ruin  his  character  for  life.  He  will  be  afraid 
to  attend  a  religious  meeting,  lest  some 
worthy  speaker,  having  raised  his  audience  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  pious  expectation,  should 
topple  over  into  an  anti- climax ;  and  funerals 
will  be  to  him  a  double  trial,  because  comedy 
lies  so  near  to  tragedy.  It  gets  upon  this 
poor  man's  nerves  when  a  neighbour  whom  he 
has  seen  coming  along  the  street,  round-faced 
and  chirpy,  enters  the  room  with  an  expression 
of  dolorous  woe,  shakes  hands  with  the  under- 
taker instead  of  the  chief  mourner,  and  is 
heard  to  remark  with  much  unction  and  a 
sigh  which  stirs  the  atmosphere,  "  There  to-day 
and  here  to-morrow,  much  missed."  One 
unhappy  clergyman  still  blushes  with  shame 
as  he  recalls  an  incident  of  his  early  days 
when,  in  a  northern  city,  he  was  sent  to  take 
a  funeral  service  in  the  kitchen  of  a  working- 
man's  house.  They  sat  round  him,  eight 
Scots  artisans,  each  in  his  Sunday  blacks,  with 
his  pipe  projecting  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  his  hat  below  his  chair,  looking  with  awful, 
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immovable  countenance  into  the  eternities.  It 
seemed  irreverent  to  speak  to  any  of  the 
graven  images,  but  the  poor  minister  required 
to  know  something  about  the  man  who  had 
died,  and  so  he  ventured  to  ask  the  figure  next 
him  in  a  whisper  what  the  deceased  had  been  ? 
Whereupon  the  figure  answered  with  a  loud, 
clear  voice,  "  I  dinna  ken  myself,  for  I  jest 
came  here  wi'  a  friend,"  and  then,  addressing 
a  still  more  awful  figure  opposite,  and  in  a 
still  more  aggressive  tone,  "Jeems,  what  was 
the  corpse  to  a  trade?"  After  which  the 
trembling  minister  wished  he  had  left  the 
matter  alone. 

Will  a  medical  man  be  acceptable  to  that 
large  class  of  patients  who  love  to  speak  of  their 
ailments  and  have  nothing  wrong  with  them, 
if  they  discover  that  he  is  laughing  at  them, 
and  especially  if  he  allows  himself  the  relief 
of  sarcasm  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  his  income, 
if  not  for  his  science,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  listen  with  a  murmur  of  sympathy  to  old 
ladies  of  both  sexes  describing  their  symptoms, 
and  prescribe  the  most  harmless  of  mixtures 
with  an  owl-like  countenance,  beseeching  them 
not  to  lose  heart,  even  in  such  desperate 
circumstances,  and  departing  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  is  at  their  service  night  and  day. 
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and  must  be  sent  for  instantly  if  the  coloured 
water  gives  no  relief?  They  say  two  Roman 
Augurs  could  not  look  at  one  another  without 
laughing,  but  how  much  more  ought  to  be  pitied 
the  consultant  and  the  general  practitioner  who 
meet  over  the  case  of  a  hypochondriac  ? 

I  challenge  any  one  to  mention  a  politician  of 
our  time  who,  on  the  whole,  has  not  lost,  rather 
than  gained,  through  humour ;  and  I  fancy  no 
man  should  be  more  afraid  of  this  tricky  gift 
than  a  leader  of  the  democracy.  Had  Mr. 
Gladstone  possessed  the  faintest  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  amid  the  multitude  of  his  rich  and 
brilliant  talents,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
address  a  crowd  from  the  window  of  his 
railway  carriage,  and  receive  a  gift  of  a  plaid, 
or  a  walking-stick,  or,  if  my  memory  does  not 
fail  me,  a  case  of  marmalade,  until  his  outraged 
fellow-passengers,  anxious  to  make  connections, 
insisted  the  train  should  go  on,  and  it  departed 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  statesman's 
eloquent  peroration.  But  it  was  just  because 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  do  such  things,  and  was 
always  in  the  most  deadly  earnest,  that  the 
people  trusted  him  and  hung  upon  his  words. 
Nothing  was  so  dangerous  a  snare  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  his  abounding  and  delightful 
humour,  for  it  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  people  a  suspicion  which  never  departed, 
that  that  briUiant  man,  who  had  been  so  far- 
seeing  in  his  ideas  and  anticipations  of  the  trend 
of  events,  was  little  else  than  a  charlatan  and  a 
scorner ;  and  I  fancy  that  Lord  Salisbury's  most 
devoted  followers  would  have  been  glad  if  some 
of  his  mordant  jests  had  never  passed  beyond 
his  study.  Is  there  not  another  most  accom- 
plished and  attractive  personality  in  politics 
who  has  forfeited  the  chance  of  supreme 
authority,  partly  no  doubt  by  a  pronounced 
individualism,  but  partly  also  by  a  graceful 
lightness  of  touch  and  allusion  which  are  not 
judged  consistent  with  that  fierce  sincerity 
which  has  been  the  strength  of  his  party  ? 
Toleration  is  never  without  a  flavour  of  humour, 
but  humour  is  an  absolute  disability  to  fanaticism. 
With  this  genial  sense  of  humanity  no  man  can 
be  a  fanatic,  and  in  a  recent  book  on  French 
crime  it  is  frequently  mentioned  that  the  prin- 
cipal miscreants  were  intense  persons  with  no 
humour,  so  that  in  this  branch  of  life,  quite 
as  much  as  in  politics,  the  humorous  person  is 
severely  handicapped.  One  feels  as  if  his  money 
and  his  life  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  can  enjoy  an  honest  jest,  but  this  may 
only  prove  that  the  person  is  lacking  in  that 
determination  and  enterprise  which  are  condi- 
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tions  of  practical  success  in  a  strenuous  modern 
community. 

So  far  as  a  layman  in  such  affairs  can  judge, 
humour  is  alien  to  the  business  mind,  and  would 
forfeit  any  character  for  stability.  The  looker- 
on,  who,  of  course,  may  be  a  very  foolish  person, 
is  amazed  at  the  substantial  success  of  dull  men 
and  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  and  he 
is  equally  amazed  at  the  suspicion  with  which 
bright  men,  whose  conversation  sparkles  and 
enlivens,  are  regarded  and  the  slight  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held.  The  former  may  be 
wooden  to  the  last  point  of  exasperation,  but 
his  neighbours  pronounce  him  to  be  solid,  and 
thrust  him  into  directorships,  chairmanships, 
the  magistracy  and  Parliament,  and  after  a  long 
course  of  solidity  and  success,  with  increasing 
woodenness,  he  will  likely  reach  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  other  man,  with  whom  you 
spent  so  pleasant  an  evening,  and  who  is  as 
much  at  home  among  books  as  "a  stable- 
boy  among  horses,"  is  apt  to  be  judged  light 
metal  —  a  person  who  may  know  his  Shake- 
speare, but  could  not  be  trusted  with  things 
of  value  like  money.  There  are  times  when 
one  loses  heart  and  almost  concludes  that  the 
condition  of  tangible  success  in  English  life  is 
to  be  well-built,  giving  a  pledge  to  fortune  in  a 
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moderate  stoutness,  to  have  a  solemn  expression 
of  face,  suggesting  the  possession  of  more  wis- 
dom than  is  hkely  to  have  been  given  to  any 
single  person,  to  be  able  to  hold  one's  tongue 
till  some  incautious  talker  has  afforded  an  idea, 
and  to  have  the  gift  of  oracular  commonplace. 
If  to  such  rare  talents  can  be  added  an  im- 
pressive clearance  of  the  throat,  there  are  few 
positions  in  Church  or  State,  short  of  the 
highest,  to  which  their  owner  may  not  climb. 
My  advice,  therefore,  to  younger  men,  if  indeed 
I  am  expected  to  give  advice  to  anybody,  is  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  by  the  will  of 
Providence  they  have  been  cleansed  from  this 
dangerous  quality,  or,  if  this  be  not  their  for- 
tunate case,  to  hide  the  possession  of  humour 
behind  a  mask  of  sustained  and  impenetrable 
common  sense. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  to  protect  both 
my  subject  and  myself,  I  come  to  the  analysis 
of  humour  and  would  remind  you  of  its  im- 
mense variety.  It  was,  I  think,  George  Eliot 
who  said  that  nothing  was  a  more  serious  cause 
of  division  than  incompatibility  in  humour,  and 
this  observation  may  also  remind  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  most  catholic  in  our  judgment  of 
humour.  It  is  fair  to  argue  that  the  complexion 
of  humour  in  different  countries  can  be  referred, 
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like  many  other  things,  to  the  climate,  and  it 
were  unfair  to  expect  the  same  quality  from  a 
Scot,  brought  up  under  the  grey  skies  and  keen 
east  wind  and  austere  buildings  of  Edinburgh, 
as  from  a  Frenchman,  nurtured  amid  the  bright- 
ness and  gaiety  of  Paris,  where  the  spirit  of 
France  is  at  its  keenest  if  not  its  strongest.  If 
one  desired  to  pluck  the  finest  flower  of  humour 
— the  rare  and  delicate  orchid  of  this  garden — 
I  mean  wit,  he  must  go  to  France  and  French 
letters.  In  the  French  noveUsts  and  journalists, 
but  especially  in  the  essayists,  whether  he  de- 
sire its  more  caustic  form  in  Pascal,  or  prefer 
it  lighter  and  more  cynical  in  Rochefoucauld, 
one  learns  how  swift  and  subtle,  how  finished 
and  penetrating  is  the  spirit  of  wit.  ^latthew 
Arnold,  perhaps  through  his  devotion  to  French 
literature,  and  Mr.  Birrell  through  his  native 
genius,  proved  that  wit  has  not  been  unknown 
in  the  English  essays,  that  fine  form  of  litera- 
ture whose  decay  always  means  the  decay  of 
culture  ;  and  Charles  Lamb  was  often  so  happy 
in  his  wit  (it  came  more  nearly  sometimes  to 
the  English  fun),  and  knew  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  have  a  humorous  reputation,  that  he 
used  to  say,  "  Hush  !  look  solemn.  A  fool  is 
coming." 

But   it   may   be   frankly   admitted    that   wit 
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is  not  acclimatised  in  England,  and  that  its 
flavour  is  not  often  tasted  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  for  instance,  the  following  conversation 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  in  I^ondon. 
Two  men  were  driving  along  a  Boulevard  of 
Paris  in  an  open  carriage  :  one,  the  host,  a 
successful  and  sensible  person,  and  the  other 
light  and  clever  ;  and  the  conversation  of  the 
millionaire  grew  so  ponderous  that  the  other 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  host's  arm  and  with  the  other  pointed 
to  a  man  standing  under  a  tree  and  just  within 
the  furthest  range  of  human  vision.  The  man 
was  yawning,  not  with  the  restraint  of  polite 
society,  but  with  the  open  enjoyment  of  our 
canine  friends.  "  Look  !  "  said  the  bright  man, 
in  his  despair,  "  and  I  pray  you  silence.  We 
are  already  overheard."  This  seems  to  my  poor 
judgment  so  perfect  an  instance  of  wit  that  I  do 
not  supplement  it  from  literature,  though  I  do 
not  offer  it  for  indiscriminate  use.  It  is  indeed 
a  story  which  divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  you  must  take  care  to  whom  you  tell  it. 
Once,  in  magnifying  the  espiit  of  the  French, 
I  offered  this  to  a  lady  at  dinner  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  she  promptly  replied,  "  If  that  be  all 
you  can  say  for  French  wit,  I  do  not  see  much 
in  it."      I   was  desolated  not  to  have  had  the 
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approval  of  her  taste,  and  ventured  to  ask 
wherein  my  poor  story  had  failed.  "  Well, 
for  one  thing,"  this  excellent  lady,  full  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  works,  replied,  "  How  could 
the  man  hear  at  that  distance  ? "  Then,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  said  about  Benjamin  Franklin, 
one  knew  the  limits  of  triumphant  common 
sense,  and  as  I  had  been  taught  in  the  days  of 
long  ago  never  to  put  any  lady  to  confusion, 
it  only  remained  to  confess  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  that,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  cor- 
rection. But  I  was  fully  aware  that  she  would 
only  be  the  more  firmly  convinced  that  the 
French  people  and  myself  were  condemned  in 
one  abyss  of  stupidity. 

If,  however,  wit  be  one  of  the  few  uncon- 
sidered trifles  which  the  English  people  have 
not  picked  up  in  their  world  mission  of  civilisa- 
tion, we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
loss,  for  no  humour  is  more  futile  and  more 
dangerous  for  practical  purposes.  Wit  is  the 
inhabitant  of  clubs  and  literary  salons  ;  it  is  the 
child  of  cloistered  culture,  not  of  the  stirring 
market-place.  Pity  the  candidate  for  public 
suffrages  who  should  employ  this  tricky  weapon. 
Suppose  he  give  his  best  point  the  keen  edge 
of  wit,  it  will  doubtless  touch  a  handful  in  the 
crowd,   and   they   will  flash   back   a  quick   re- 
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sponse  to  him,  but  the  other  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  who  have  felt  nothing  will  conclude  there 
is  a  conspiracy  between  him  and  a  few  superior 
people  to  insult  them  and  shut  them  out,  and 
they  will  regard  the  speaker  with  silent  resent- 
ment, as  one  who  has  spoken  in  cypher  to  a 
few.  You  need  not  expect  any  man's  vote  or 
any  man's  favour  if  you  have  innocently  sug- 
gested that  he  is  a  fool  and  beneath  your  notice. 
And  I  dare  to  say  that  nothing  is  more  un- 
popular, as  nothing  is  more  undemocratic,  than 
wit,  which  is  the  aristocracy  of  humour.  The 
most  democratic  form  of  humour,  and  by  that  I 
mean  the  form  which  affects  the  largest  number 
of  people  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  and 
carries  them  the  farthest  distance,  is  the  charac- 
teristic humour  of  England  which  we  call  by 
the  old-fashioned  name  of  fun.  Fun  has  no 
marked  intellectual  quality,  and  makes  no  de- 
mand upon  the  hearer  save  that  he  be  not  cynical 
or  misanthropical.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  obvious 
comedy  of  life,  its  glaring  contrasts,  its  patent 
absurdities,  its  ridiculous  mistakes,  its  mirth- 
provoking  situations.  It  is  the  humour  of  the 
public  schools,  of  the  railway  carriage,  of  the 
market-place,  and  of  the  playroom.  It  is  like 
the  air-bells  which  dance  upon  the  surface  of 
the   water  and   relieve  the  blackness   beneath. 
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With  a  touch  of  fun  a  speaker  can  win  his 
audience  to  his  side,  a  master  can  sweeten  his 
relations  with  his  workmen,  a  clever  person  who 
could  make  good  fun  might  even  stop  a  riot ; 
and  where  there  is  fun  a  father  and  his  sons  are 
bound  to  get  on  together.  Fun  has  lent  a 
certain  geniality  and  jolliness  to  English  life, 
and  it  has  saved  public  life  from  that  rancorous 
bitterness  which,  as  Mr.  Bodley  points  out  in 
his  admirable  France,  disfigures  French  poli- 
tics. Had  there  been  more  honest  and  whole- 
some fun  in  the  North,  Scottish  life,  both  in  the 
home  and  in  the  Church,  would  not  have  been  so 
grave  and  controversial.  This  popular  humour 
in  its  play  on  words  has  its  best  exponents  in 
Sydney  Smith  and  Tom  Hood.  When  one  re- 
calls how  Smith  told  the  little  girl  that  she  might 
as  well  pat  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
order  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  stroke 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise  in  order  to  please  it,  and 
how  Hood  was  given  a  wine-glass  of  ink  in- 
stead of  his  black  draught,  and  promptly 
oiFered  to  swallow  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
as  an  antidote,  one  is  simply  selecting  at 
random  from  the  bag  two  specimens  of 
good  English  fooling.  The  Pickwick  Papers 
afford  a  very  carnival  of  rollicking  humour  in 
incident,  and  with  their  plea  for  charity  have 
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done  more  than  a  multitude  of  sermons  to  cheer 
and  sweeten  Enghsh  life.  Whatever  may  be 
said  by  superior  persons  who  always  apologise 
for  laughing,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  people 
should  be  moved  from  time  to  time  to  pure  and 
kindly  laughter,  and  when  a  mob  laughs  after 
the  English  fashion  the  police  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  when  a  nation  takes  to  laughing  at 
folly,  then  folly,  whether  intellectual  or  moral, 
has  lost  half  its  danger.  In  Art  one  has  pleasure 
in  citing  our  admirable  Punch,  which  through  a 
long  career  has  sustained  an  honourable  tradition 
of  purity  and  dignity,  and  I  dare  to  say  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  service  our  cari- 
caturists have  rendered  to  the  amenities  both 
of  public  and  private  life.  Our  English  humour 
may  be  simple,  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  American 
allows  himself  to  suggest,  but  it  has  its  own 
advantage.  If  one  compares  Punch  with  the 
daring  illustrated  papers  of  Paris,  he  will  have  a 
fresh  appreciation  of  purity,  and  be  thankful 
that  what  we  laugh  at  in  England  can  be  laid 
upon  our  family  table.  And  if  he  compares 
Mr.  Punch  with  the  exceedingly  clever  carica- 
turists of  America,  he  will  have  a  new  idea  of 
English  good-nature,  and  be  thankful  for  artists 
who  still  believe  in  the  romance  of  marriage 
and  the  beauty  of  simple  emotions.      No  one, 
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for  instance,  can  examine  the  work  of  Dana 
Gibson,  the  American  "  black  and  white " 
artist,  without  being  impressed  both  by  its  in- 
tellectual subtlety  and  by  its  artistic  finish. 
But  he  must  also  be  depressed  by  the  constant 
suggestion  of  the  weakness,  the  sordidness,  the 
hypocrisy,  and  the  hopelessness  of  human  society. 
French  and  American  caricatures  tend  to  lower 
one's  temperature,  but  English  caricature  in  its 
master  hands  tends  to  raise  one's  heart,  and  to 
inspire  one  with  faith  in  his  fellow- creatures. 
English  humour  may  prick  delusions,  but  it  spares 
us  our  dreams ;  it  may  play  round  a  wilful  peculi- 
arity, it  never  jeers  at  an  irreparable  calamity ; 
it  may  exhibit  the  foibles  of  humanity,  it  has  a 
tear  ready  for  its  sorrows.  It  is  the  humour  of 
a  people  which  has  not  yet  lost  faith  in  God 
and  man,  which  is  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
law  of  life  is  a  nervous  scramble  for  gold ;  it  is 
a  humour  which  can  give  a  hard  blow,  but  al- 
ways with  the  fist  and  never  with  a  stiletto,  and 
forgets  the  fight  the  moment  it  is  over.  Long 
may  it  flourish  in  English  life  and  English  homes, 
a  check  on  absurdity  of  every  kind,  a  cure  for 
melancholy,  an  incentive  to  humanity. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  good  John 
Bull  in  all  his  ways,  and  had  his  hours  when  he 
enjoyed  a  bit  of  fun  and  found  it  not  unuseful. 
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Louis  Philippe  introduced  one  of  the  Marshals 
of  the  Peninsular  War  to  our  Iron  Duke.  They 
had  met  before  but  not  in  Courts,  and  the  Mar- 
shal, with  a  keen  recollection  of  his  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  forgot  the  perfect 
manners  of  his  people  and  his  own  generosity. 
He  refused,  it  is  said,  to  shake  hands  with  his 
former  opponent,  and  even  allowed  himself  to 
turn  his  back  and  to  walk  towards  the  door. 
The  King  apologised  profusely  to  the  Duke  for 
the  Marshal's  discourtesy,  but  the  Duke  only 
laughed  with  a  big,  hearty  English  laugh,  and, 
looking  at  the  Marshal's  retreating  figure  with 
keen  delight,  said  to  His  Majesty,  "  Forgive  him. 
Sire.     I  taught  him  that  lesson  !  " 

When  one  passes  from  England  to  Ireland, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  country  which  has  bred 
a  humour  of  its  own — a  plant  which  cannot 
be  grown  in  any  other  soil,  and  whose  very 
origin  cannot  be  traced.  Nothing  can  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  captivating  and 
irresistible,  so  unexpected  and  unreasonable, 
as  Irish  drollery.  It  seems  as  if  Nature,  in 
creating  that  charming  people,  had  invested 
them  with  all  kinds  of  bewitching  qualities, 
and  then  had  been  pleased,  by  way  of  a  merry 
jest  and  that  the  world  might  not  grow  too 
solemn,   to    have    inverted    the   Irish    intellect 
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so  that  it  stands  upon  its  head  and  not  upon 
its  feet,  which,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  bulls 
and  all  the  other  quips  and  cranks  of  the 
Irish  spirit.  If  any  one  is  still  young  enough 
to  stand  upon  his  head  in  his  familiar  room, 
he  will  get  a  view  of  the  place  perfectly  novel 
and  surprising,  different  from  anything  he 
could  have  seen  when  standing  on  his  feet, 
and  the  account  he  will  give  of  that  room 
will  startle  every  person  by  its  originality. 
In  like  fashion  it  has  been  given  to  the  Irish 
mind  to  have  an  outlook  on  life  absolutely 
its  own,  to  go  into  Wonderland  with  Alice, 
and  to  live  in  a  topsy-turvy  world  where  in 
truth,  to  quote  an  older  classic,  "  the  dish 
runs  off  with  the  spoon,  and  the  cow  jumps 
over  the  moon."  If  the  just  and  honourable, 
but  perhaps  also  over-sensible  and  somewhat 
phlegmatic  persons,  who  have  in  recent  times 
had  charge  of  Irish  affairs,  and  have  been  trying 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein,  had  appreciated 
the  tricky  sprite  which  inhabits  the  Irish  mind, 
and  had  made  a  little  more  allowance  for 
people  who  are  not  moved  by  argument  and 
the  multiplication  table,  but  are  touched  by 
sentiment  and  romance  as  well  as  vastly  tickled 
by  the  absurdity  of  things,  they  might  have 
achieved  greater  success,  and  done  more  good 
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to  a   chivalrous,    unworldly,   quick-witted,   and 
warm-hearted  people. 

Lever,  beloved  by  schoolboys  in  past  days  and 
by  many  other  people,  admirably  represents  in 
fiction  this  gay,  incalculable,  irresponsible  hu- 
mour (who  has  not  rejoiced  in  Micky  Free  ?), 
and  he  is  also  supported  by  many  a  short 
story  teller,  such  as  the  author  of  Father 
Tom  and  the  Pope,  which  appeared  in  Maga 
in  the  days  when  the  Blackwood  circle  was 
the  admiration  of  the  land.  Some  pessimists 
fear  that  the  excessive  devotion  of  the  Irish 
people  to  politics  in  recent  days,  who  are  as 
delightfully  illogical  there  as  in  other  depart- 
ments, has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  their 
minds,  and  that  we  need  no  longer  expect 
the  springs  of  Irish  humour  to  make  green 
the  wilderness.  But  this  is  taking  too  dark 
a  view  of  affairs.  The  Irish  priest  and  the 
Irish  resident  magistrate,  and  sometimes  even 
the  tourist  in  Ireland,  is  still  refreshed  from 
time  to  time,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  an  Irish  peasant 
dreamt  he  was  visiting  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  asked  by  the  Queen  what  he  would 
like  to  drink.  When  he  expressed  the  humble 
wish  for  a  glass  of  the  liquor  associated  with 
the  name  of  Jamieson,  and   when  the  Queen, 
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still  full  of  hospitality,  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  would  take  it  hot  or  cold,  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  prefer  it  hot.  As  the  kettle  was 
not  boiling,  Her  Majesty  in  the  dream  has- 
tened to  make  up  the  fire  with  her  own  hands, 
while  her  thirsty  and  loyal  Irish  subject  waited 
anxiously.  Alas  !  when  the  water  came  to  the 
boil,  the  noise  of  the  steam  awoke  him.  "  Holy 
St.  Patrick  ! "  he  said,  with  infinite  regret,  "  I'll 
take  it  cold  next  time."  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Irishman  is  still  living  who  was  sent  by 
his  master  with  a  present  of  a  live  hare  to  a 
neighbour.  The  hare  escaped  and  the  servant 
made  no  effort  to  pursue  it,  but  that  was  not 
for  the  reason  which  would  have  affected  a 
Scotsman,  that  he  could  not  have  caught  it, 
but  for  another  reason  which  could  only  have 
occurred  to  the  Irish  mind,  but  to  that  mind 
was  absolutely  satisfactory :  "  Ye  may  run  and 
run  and  run,  ye  deludhering  baste,  but  it's  no 
use,  for  ye  haven't  got  the  address." 

Various  pleasant  tales  have  been  going 
round  about  that  genial  Irish  Judge  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  and  whose  death  diminishes 
the  gaiety  of  at  least  one  nation,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  mentioned  how  he  explained  the 
working  of  a  new  Act  which  lowered  the  quali- 
fication for  Grand  Jurymen.     "  I  will  tell  you," 
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he  said,  in  his  charming  brogue,  "  what  happened 
at  the  first  Assize  1  took  afterwards.  I  gave 
my  usual  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  I 
said,  '  Gentlemen,  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
your  accustomed  place  in  the  Court,'  and  I 
give  you  my  word  for  it,  ten  of  them  went 
instantly  into  the  dock."  Nor  am  I  sure  any 
one  has  placed  on  record  a  play  on  words  which 
it  were  an  insult  to  call  a  "  pun,"  and  which 
crosses  the  border  of  the  brightest  wit.  A 
man  was  tried  for  an  agrarian  murder  and 
witnesses  swore  that  they  had  seen  him  com- 
mit it,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt;  but  the  jury  promptly  brought  him  in 
"Not  Guilty."  Whereupon  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  asked  the  judge  whether  such 
a  verdict  could  be  law.  "  I  am  not  prepared," 
said  the  judge,  "to  call  it  law,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  jurisprudence."  And  it  is  only  an  Irish 
Member  of  Parliament  who  could  congratu- 
late an  honourable  baronet,  who  had  bored 
the  House  with  an  interminable  harangue, 
upon  three  things.  First,  "  upon  speaking 
so  long  without  stopping";  second,  "upon 
speaking  so  long  without  saying  anything " ; 
and  thirdly,  "upon  sitting  down  on  his  own 
hat  without  his  head  being  in  it." 

It  is  natural  to  cross  from  Ireland  to  America, 
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but  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  humour  of 
our  kinsmen,  because,  although  we  know  what 
it  has  been,  we  are  not  sure  what  it  is  going 
to  be.  If  environment  gives  the  complexion 
to  thought,  then  one  understands  why  the 
American  jests  should  be  on  a  large  scale, 
ranging  from  Artemus  Ward,  who  did  so 
much  to  delight  us  all  and  died  in  early  man- 
hood, to  Mark  Twain,  who  lived  to  com- 
plete a  task  of  the  highest  honour.  But  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  permanent  humour 
of  that  bright  people,  whose  brain  as  much  as 
their  atmosphere  seems  charged  with  electricity, 
will  not  approximate  in  the  end  to  the  Sal 
Atticum  of  France,  as  their  women's  talk  and 
dresses  remind  one  of  Paris.  Any  one  who 
reads  Life,  I  mean  the  American  Punch,  can 
recall  a  dozen  instances  of  wit  as  finished, 
as  caustic  and,  I  regret  to  say,  sometimes  as 
profane  as  any  in  French  modern  letters.  It 
seems  as  if  American  humour  were  between 
the  tides  with  the  old  school  of  the  Bigelow 
Papers  and  the  Innocents  Abroad  closing  its 
happy  career  and  the  new  school  hardly  yet 
in  evidence.  American  humour  at  least  illus- 
trates one  characteristic  of  this  hustling  modern 
time ;  it  is  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive, 
and    never    can    be    anticipated.      Our    fathers 
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not  only  endured  but  welcomed  stories  the 
end  of  which  they  could  see  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  they  honoured  every  intermediate  station 
with  a  preparatory  laugh,  and  when  the  train 
finally  entered  the  terminus  fell  almost  into  an 
apoplexy,  and  then,  when  they  had  recovered, 
were  willing,  and  almost  expected  that  the 
train  should  be  taken  out  and  make  another 
entry,  or  perhaps  two,  and  in  every  case  it 
would  be  received  with  fresh  approbation.  This 
obvious  jocosity  is  now  intolerable ;  the  modern 
demands  brevity  and  surprise,  that  stories 
should,  in  fact,  be  constructed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  art.  The  modern  indeed  believes 
that  while  Nature  in  the  shape  of  an  incident 
belongs  to  all,  its  artistic  representation  in  the 
shape  of  a  picture  is  copyright,  and  that  if  a 
man  has  worked  on  a  story  without  which  it 
is  indeed  not  worth  hearing,  he  ought  to  be 
protected  in  his  rights.  An  old  scholar  whom 
1  know  holds  that  there  are  only  ten  stories, 
and  have  only  been  ten  in  human  history,  and 
that  they  can  all  be  found  as  protoplasm  in 
the  Greek  comedians,  and  that  all  the  other 
stories  are  only  evolutions,  skilful  cross-breed- 
ings or  adaptations  to  environment.  Nothing, 
at  any  rate,  is  more  interesting  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  than  to  see  how  a  master  in  the 
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craft  will  clothe  the  barest  skeleton  of  fact 
with  flesh  and  blood,  or  how,  to  vary  the  situa- 
tion, he  will  take  an  old  house  that  has  fallen 
into  disrepair,  and,  by  throwing  out  a  window 
here  and  a  wing  there,  by  re-facing  and  re- 
painting and  very  often,  in  the  case  of  old 
stories,  attending  carefully  to  the  sanitation 
(which  was  very  bad  in  some  stories  of  the 
past),  will  astonish  us  with  a  new  house.  The 
Americans  are  masters  in  the  art  of  construc- 
tion, and  provided  you  are  not  in  the  secret  it 
would  be  a  very  shrewd  person  who  could  tell 
where  the  story  is  to  land  him. 

As,  for  instance,  a  lawyer  is  briefed  to 
defend  a  man  charged  with  murder  and  dis- 
covers that  his  chent's  case  is  almost  hopeless. 
Anxious  to  do  his  best,  however,  he  interviews 
a  genial  Irishman  who  follows  the  calling  of  a 
professional  juryman,  and  pledges  him  to  be  on 
duty  when  this  case  is  tried.  "  And  remember," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  whatever  the  other  jurymen 
want,  you  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter." 
Next  day  the  evidence  is  even  worse  than  could 
have  been  imagined,  and  the  jury  are  so  long 
in  coming  back  the  lawyer  is  afraid  that  justice 
has  miscarried.  But  at  last  they  return  with 
the  arranged  verdict  of  manslaughter.  When 
the  lawyer  called  in  the  evening  to  recompense 
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his  ally,  he  asked  him  what  in  the  world  had 
kept  the  jury  so  long.  "  I  never  was  shut  up 
with  eleven  such  obstinate  men  in  my  life  "  (a 
very  ancient  jest,  mark  you,  introduced  merely 
as  a  foil) — "  I  never  was  shut  up  with  eleven 
such  obstinate  men  in  my  life.  They  were 
going  to  bring  in  the  prisoner  '  Not  Guilty.'  " 

Before  identifying  the  humour  of  the  Scot, 
which  is  a  province  by  itself  with  a  clearly- 
marked  frontier,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  two  distinct  races  within  the  nation 
of  Scotland,  and  that  although  they  have  come 
under  the  conformity  of  one  land  and  largely 
of  one  creed,  yet  the  Scots  Highlander  and 
the  Scots  Lowlander  are  quite  opposite  types ; 
they  share  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  vices. 
The  Lowlander,  the  man  of  Fifeshire  or  of  Ayr- 
shire, is  self-controlled,  far-seeing,  persevering, 
industrious,  with  a  genius  for  the  accumulation 
of  money.  He  fulfils  the  conditions  of  success  in 
the  modern  world,  and  like  "jinghng  Geordie  " 
in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  who  was  the  pioneer 
of  his  race  in  successful  emigration,  he  gathers 
money  wherever  he  goes,  and  would  make  a 
fortune  on  a  desert  island.  But  our  Highlander 
is  impulsive,  imaginative,  gallant  to  a  fault, 
and  regardless  of  consequences,  pure  in  life, 
courteous  in  manner,  chivalrous  in  ideals.     He 
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was  at  home  in  the  world  which  is  dying,  and 
made  the  best  of  raiders  and  fighting  soldiers, 
as  he  was  the  most  loyal  of  clansmen  and  the 
child  of  lost  causes,  dwelling  amid  his  moun- 
tains and  by  the  side  of  sea  lochs  in  a  country 
of  mists  and  weird,  lonely  moors,  dominated 
for  centuries  by  a  severe  and  unbending  creed. 
Fun  and  wit  were  impossible  for  him,  and 
yet  under  his  sombre  countenance  struggled 
something  of  the  ineradicable  humour  of  the 
Celt.  His  humour,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined, 
is  a  kind  of  solemn  and  long  drawn-out 
waggery  which  he  tastes  without  a  smile,  and 
of  which  one  would  suppose  that  he  is  some- 
times unconscious. 

"  Who  had  this  place  last  year  ? "  asked  a 
shooting  tenant  of  his  keeper. 

"  Well,"  said  Donald,  "  I'm  not  denying  that 
he  wass  an  Englishman,  and  he  wass  a  good 
man,  oh  yes,  and  went  to  kirk  and  shot  fery 
well.     But  he  wass  narrow,  fery  narrow." 

"  Narrow,"  said  the  tenant  in  amazement, 
for  the  charge  was  generally  the  other  way 
about.     "  What  was  he  narrow  in  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Donald,  "I  will  be  telling 
you,  and  it  wass  this  way.  The  twelfth  wass  a 
fery  good  day  and  we  had  fifty-two  brace, 
but    it   wass   warm,   oh    yes,   fery   warm,   and 
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when  we  came  back  to  the  lodge  the  gentleman 
will  say  to  me,  '  It  iss  warm,'  and  I  will  not 
be  contradicting  him.  Then  he  will  be  saying, 
'  You  will  be  thirsty,  Donald,'  and  I  will  not 
be  contradicting  him.  Then  he  will  take  out 
his  flask  and  be  speaking  about  a  dram,  and 
I  will  not  be  contradicting  him  but  will  just 
say,  '  Toots,  toots.'  And  then  when  the  glass 
wass  half  full  I  will  say,  just  for  politeness, 
'  Stop,'  and  he  stopped.  Oh  yes,  a  fery 
narrow  man ! "  In  fact,  as  Donald  suggested, 
a  mere  literalist,  held  in  the  bondage  of  the 
letter  and  without  the  liberty  of  the  spirit. 

Another  tenant  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  coming  winter  before  he  went  South, 
and  told  the  keeper  to  get  the  woman  who  had 
looked  after  the  lodge  the  previous  winter  to 
take  charge  of  it  again. 

"  You  will  be  meaning  Janet  Cameron,  but  I 
am  not  advising  you  to  have  Janet  this  year. 
Oh,  no  !  it  will  maybe  be  better  not  to  have 
Janet  this  winter." 

'*  Why,  what  was  wrong  with  her  ? "  and 
then,  with  that  painful  suspicion  of  the  High- 
lander which  greatly  hurts  his  feelings,  "  Did 
she  drink  ? " 

"  Janet,"  replied  Donald  with  severity,  "  iss 
not  the  woman  to  be  tasting.     Oh,  no !  she  iss 
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a  good-living  woman,  Janet,  and  has  the  true 
doctrine,  but  I  will  not  be  saying  that  you 
should  have  her." 

"  I  see.     So  you  and  she,  I  suppose,  quarrel  ? " 

"  It  iss  not  this  man  who  will  be  quarrelling 
with  Janet  Cameron,  who  iss  his  wife's  cousin 
four  times  removed,  and  a  fery  good  woman, 
though  she  be  a  Cameron." 

"  Well,  ask  her  to  take  the  lodge,  and  offer 
her  the  same  wages  as  last  year,  and  a  little 
more,  if  that  will  please  her,  and  tell  me  what 
she  says." 

"  It  iss  not  for  wages  Janet  Cameron  will 
work  ;  oh,  no !  that  iss  not  the  kind  of  woman 
Janet  iss,  and  it  iss  no  use  asking  her,  for  she 
will  not  come." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Englishman,  getting  nettled, 
"do  as  you  are  bid  and  give  her  the  chance,  at 
any  rate,  and  tell  me  what  she  says." 

"  No,  sir,  it  will  be  wasting  my  time  going, 
and  I  will  not  be  asking  her."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "  Ye  would  maybe  not  be  knowin'  that 
Janet  iss  dead  ? " 

Does  any  one  say  with  impatience,  why  did 
he  not  tell  that  at  once  ?  If  you  can  answer 
that  question  you  can  lay  bare  the  secret  of  the 
Celtic  mind,  which  is  the  most  complex  thing 
in  psychology.     An  Englishman's  idea  of  con- 
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versation  is  a  straight  line,  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  but  a  Celt's  idea  is  a  circle, 
a  roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  same  place. 
He  has  so  long  been  stalking  deer,  and  other 
people,  that  the  habit  has  passed  into  his  mind, 
and  conversation  becomes  a  prolonged  stalk  in 
which  he  is  considering  the  wind  and  the  colour 
of  the  hillsides,  and  avails  himself  of  every  bush, 
and  then  comes  suddenly  upon  his  prey.  His 
mind  is  so  subtle  that  he  dislikes  statements 
of  downright  brutality  and  prefers  to  suggest 
rather  than  assert,  and  the  following  is  surely  a 
guarded  delicacy  of  suggestion  : 

"  Why,  Hamish,"  said  the  Laird  to  a  young 
fellow  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  "  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  Have  you  left  the  situation 
I  got  for  you  ? " 

"  It  is  a  great  sorrow,  sir,  to  this  man,  but  I 
could  not  be  staying  in  that  place,  and  so  I  have 
just  come  back,  and  maybe  I  will  be  getting 
something  else  to  do." 

"  Look  here,  I  don't  understand  this,"  said  the 
Laird.  "  Was  the  work  too  heavy,  or  did  they 
not  pay  you  enough  wages  ?  Tell  me  what  ailed 
you  at  the  place." 

"  I  would  be  ashamed  to  complain  of  work, 
and  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  wages  ; 
but  it  was  just  this  way,  and  though  I'm  making 
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no  complaint,  maybe  you  will  be  understanding. 
There  was  a  sheep  died  on  the  hill  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  master  had  it  salted  and  we  ate 
that  sheep.  By-and-by  there  was  a  cow  died 
suddenly,  and  we  did  not  know  what  was  wrong 
with  her,  but  the  master  had  that  cow  salted 
and  we  ate  her.  And  then  the  master's  mother 
took  ill,  and  we  were  feeling  very  anxious,  for 
we  will  not  be  forgetting  the  sheep  and  the  cow. 
And  the  master's  mother  died,  and  I  left." 

Upon  the  English  habit  of  a  straight  question 
and  a  straight  answer  in  the  briefest  form  of 
words,  you  can  get  no  information  in  the  High- 
lands. If,  for  instance,  you  desired  to  know 
whether  the  minister  of  a  parish  were  a  man 
of  high  character  and  good  preaching  gift,  you 
would  have  to  introduce  your  inquiry  after  a 
long  conversation  on  things  in  general,  and  then 
to  mix  it  up  with  a  multitude  of  detail,  and 
when  the  other  man  had  replied  the  words  he 
used  would  in  themselves  be  quite  useless  for 
quotation,  but  you  would  have  found  out  his 
mind.  One  of  our  most  distinguished  Highland 
ministers,  who  understood  his  race  through  and 
through,  desired  to  know  whether  a  certain 
candidate  for  a  parish  had  approved  himself  to 
the  people  and  was  likely  to  be  appointed.  He 
called  upon  one  of  the  religious  worthies  of  the 
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district,  being  perfectly  certain  that  if  he  found 
out  his  private  opinion  he  would  know  the  posi- 
tion. Duncan  knew  quite  well  why  the  minister 
had  come,  and  the  minister  knew  that  Duncan 
knew,  but  they  talked  on  the  weather  and  the 
crop,  and  the  last  heresy  case,  and  the  spread 
of  false  doctrine  in  the  Lowlands,  for  half-an- 
hour.  After  that  they  came  as  it  were  by 
accident  on  the  name  of  the  candidate,  and 
Duncan  simply  covered  him  with  praise.  The 
minister  knew  that  that  counted  for  nothing. 
A  little  later  the  minister  said  to  Duncan,  "  I 
would  like  to  have  your  mind  about  that  young 
man  " — his  mind,  you  notice,  being  very  different 
from  his  speech.  Then  Duncan  delivered  him- 
self as  follows  : 

"  Yesterday  I  wass  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  I  wass  meditating,  when  a  little  boy 
came  and  began  to  fish.  He  wass  a  pretty  boy, 
and  I  am  judging  wass  fery  well  brought  up. 
He  talked  fery  nicely  to  me,  and  had  the  good 
manners.  He  had  a  fery  nice  little  rod  in  his 
hand,  and  he  did  not  fling  his  line  badly.  It 
wass  fery  pleasant  to  watch  him.  But  it  wass  a 
great  peety  that  he  had  forgot  to  put  a  hook  on 
the  end  of  the  line,  for  I  did  not  notice  that  he 
caught  many  fish,  but  he  wass  a  fery  nice  boy, 
and  I  liked  him  fery  much.     And  it  iss  a  great 
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mercy  that  we  are  getting  good  weather  for  the 
harvest,  for  we  are  not  worthy  of  such  goodness, 
with  all  our  sins  and  backslidings." 

Then  the  minister  knew  that  that  candidate 
would  not  get  the  parish,  but  Duncan  was 
entitled  to  say  that  he  had  never  mentioned 
the  candidate's  name,  or  said  a  single  word 
against  him. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  range  of 
humour  in  its  various  kinds  is  exhausted,  and 
that  no  distinctive  form  is  left  for  Scotland ;  in 
which  case  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  Scot- 
land has  not  had  her  share  in  the  division  of 
spoil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  one  humour 
that  has  not  been  touched,  which  may  not  be 
the  brightest,  nor  the  subtlest,  nor  the  kindliest, 
but  which  is  the  strongest  and  most  telling  of 
all.  It  is  that  humour  which  came  to  a  height 
in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  when  a  Hebrew 
prophet  set  himself  down  to  the  elaborate,  merci- 
less, unanswerable  mockery  of  idolatry.  When 
he  describes  the  idolater,  resolving  to  add  a  new 
god  to  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  anxious, 
like  an  economical  man,  that  this  new  piece  of 
furniture  should  be  an  heirloom  to  his  children, 
choosing  a  tree  that  will  not  rot,  making  a  con- 
tract with  a  clever  artisan  in  the  god-making 
trades,  and  then  dropping  in  to  see  the  progress 
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of  his  work,  watching  the  wood  measured  off', 
the  workmen  resting  after  their  labour  on  the 
hard  material,  the  finishing  of  the  thing,  and 
then  the  inaugural  feast  when  he  worships  the 
god  that  has  been  made  out  of  a  log,  and  cooks 
the  feast  with  the  shavings  which  are  over,  so 
that  one  part  of  the  tree  gives  him  his  god  and 
the  other  his  dinner.  It  is  a  humour  which 
scorches  like  flaming  fire  and  bites  like  vitriol. 
And  to  this  humour  the  Scot  has  been  heir 
in  modern  literature  and  life.  The  Satires  of 
Horace  and  even  of  Juvenal  pale  before  the 
unlicensed  ridicule  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount  before  the  Reformation,  and  one  cannot 
mention  a  history  seasoned  with  such  contemp- 
tuous mockery  as  Knox's  famous  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Burns's  Holy 
Willie  and  Carlyle's  Lattei'-daij  Pamphlets  show 
how  permanent  and  how  virile  is  this  spirit 
of  hot  indignation  and  sombre  sarcasm  in  the 
genius  of  the  Scots  people. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  a  Scot  to  forgive  the 
good-natured  and  superficial  English  humorist 
who  not  only  denied  to  the  Northern  folk  any 
sense  of  humour,  but  enshrined  his  charge  in 
a  too  memorable  surgical  illustration ;  but  the 
Scot  is  much  comforted  with  the  reflection  that 
if  he  has  not  always  arisen  to  the  play  of  simple 
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jocosity  or  the  jingle  of  a  pun,  this  has  only- 
been  that  he  preferred  humour  of  a  severer  and 
intellectual  kind.  The  Scots  are  a  serious 
people,  with  an  admirable  gravity  of  mind  and 
a  keen  literary  conscience,  and  their  nature  does 
not  allow  them  to  take  humour  so  lightly  and 
irresponsibly  as  their  Southern  neighbours.  If 
a  jest  calls  at  an  English  door,  and  especially 
if  it  be  dressed  with  an  obvious  simplicity,  then 
it  receives  a  ready  welcome,  and  if  the  walls  of 
the  house  be  also  extremely  Southern  the  people 
next  door  will  know  their  neighbour  has  been 
amused,  and  next  day  the  worthy  man  will 
be  introducing  his  jest  in  public  conveyances, 
and  even  impressing  it  upon  friends  with  his 
thumb.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this 
childlike  simplicity  of  nature,  this  willingness 
to  be  amused  on  easy  terms,  but  it  is  not  the 
blame  of  the  Scot  that  his  brain  is  somewhat 
more  complicated  and  that  his  demands  are 
more  exacting.  When  a  jest  calls  at  a  Scot's 
door,  he  is  inclined  to  look  out  at  the  upper 
window  and  to  inquire  if  it  be  a  jest  at  all ;  but 
if  he  is  finally  convinced  that  it  is  no  pretender, 
which  may  not  be  for  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
careful  examination,  none  will  give  the  visitor 
more  hearty  welcome.  Even  then  he  may  not 
laugh,  but  may  indeed  look  more  serious  than 
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before ;  but  surely,  if  there  be  a  sorrow  too  deep 
for  tears,  there  may  be  a  humour  too  high  for 
laughter,  and  in  the  very  earnestness  of  the 
Scot's  face  under  the  enjoyment  of  a  joke  you 
have  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  tribute  to 
humour. 

If  fun  be  a  sense  of  the  delightful  comedy 
of  things,  irony,  the  humour  of  the  Scots,  is 
a  sense  of  the  underlying  tragedy  of  things,  of 
the  contradictions  and  mysteries  of  life,  which 
have  in  them  a  sad  absurdity.  It  is  the  sport 
of  the  immortals.  From  this  irony  he  never 
quite  escapes,  and  his  humour  therefore  can 
never  have  the  gay  abandonment  and  rollicking 
exuberance  of  Southern  people,  but  will  always 
be  somewhat  austere  and  restrained,  and  move 
in  the  shadow  rather  than  in  the  light.  The 
helplessness  of  men  in  the  hands  of  Almighty 
and  inscrutable  powers  is  always  present  to  the 
Scots  mind  and  is  a  check  upon  gaiety.  If  in 
a  thoughtless  moment  you  congratulate  a  Scots 
mother  upon  her  child  with  some  freedom  of 
speech,  saying,  "  What  a  bonnie  bairn  that  is," 
the  anxious  mother  will  instantly  reply,  "  Her 
face  is  well  enough  if  her  heart  was  right,  but 
for  ony  sake  be  quiet,  for  there's  no  sayin'  what 
may  happen.  I  never  saw  a  height  without  a 
howe."     There   is  a  phrase  common  on   Scots 
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tongues  which  illuminates  the  background  of 
the  Scots  mind,  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
profane,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  true.  Any 
extravagance  of  speech  or  any  permissible  satis- 
faction with  success  is  called  a  tempting  of  pro- 
vidence. The  idea  is  that  if  we  walk  humbly 
and  quietly  the  unseen  powers  will  leave  us 
alone,  poor  creatures  of  a  day,  but  if  we  lift  our 
little  heads  and  make  a  noise,  the  inclination 
to  strike  us  down  will  be  irresistible. 

No  man  comes  off  so  well  at  a  wedding  as  an 
Englishman,  but  none  is  so  ill  at  ease  at  a 
funeral,  while  a  Scotsman  has  no  freedom  at  a 
marriage,  since  he  does  not  know  how  the 
matter  may  end,  but  he  carries  himself  as  to 
the  manner  born,  with  an  admirable  dignity  and 
gravity,  at  a  funeral.  If  it  be  not  a  paradox 
to  say  it,  he  delights  in  funerals  and  counts 
them  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  for  our  piquant 
sensations  may  be  got  from  sorrow  as  readily 
as  from  joy.  Upon  the  ceremonies  and  the 
regulations  of  funerals  he  is  an  authority,  and 
is  both  very  learned  and  very  sensitive. 

"  Peter,"  says  one  mourner  to  his  neighbour 
at  the  tail  of  a  walking  funeral,  "div  ye  see 
Jamie  Thompson  walking  in  the  front,  side  by 
side  wi'  the  chief  mourner,  and  him  no  a  drop 
o'  blood  to  the  corpse  ? " 
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"  Fine  I  see  him,  a  forward,  upsettin',  am- 
beetious  body ;  he  would  be  inside  the  hearse 
if  he  could," — the  most  awful  and  there- 
fore most  enviable  position  for  a  sober-minded 
Scot. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  Scots  idea,  it 
is  more  profitable  to  go  to  a  funeral  than  to  a 
wedding,  and  anything  that  would  detract  from 
the  chastened  satisfaction  of  such  an  occasion 
is  deeply  resented.  And  the  following  conver- 
sation between  a  dying  wife  and  her  husband 
would  only  be  possible  in  Scotland  : — 

"  I've  been  a  guid  wife  to  you,  John,  a'  thae 
years." 

"  I'm  no  denyin',  Jean,  ye  hev'na  been  a 
waster.  I'll  admit  ye  hae  been  economical,  and 
verra  attentive  to  the  calves  and  hens." 

"  Ye'll  no  refuse  me,  then,  my  last  re- 
quest ? " 

"  I  will'na,  Jean,  if  it's  reasonable,  but  vfiW 
hear  it  first." 

"  Well,  my  mither  has  taken  a  terrible  notion 
o'  gaein'  to  the  funeral,  and  I  canna  get  her  off 
it.  Noo,  John,  will  ye  promise  to  hev  her  wi' 
ye  in  the  first  coach  ? " 

"  Oh  !  wooman,  ask  somethin'  else.  I  canna 
do  that." 

"  But,   John,    I'll    never    ask    onything    else 
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o'  ye.      Ye  micht  pit  up  wi'  her,  juist  for  my 
sake." 

"Weel,  Jean,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  I 
suppose  I  maun  agree ;  but  I  tell  you 
plainly,  ye've  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the  day 
for   me." 

It  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  history  that  there 
was  once  a  heresy  trial,  when  men  were  going 
to  be  sentenced  unto  death  for  denying  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Mass — well-living  men, 
but,  no  doubt,  heretics.  Before  sentence  was 
passed  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
wearied  with  many  questions,  thought  that  he 
might  in  turn  ask  one  of  the  judges  a  question. 
"  My  Lord  Bishop,"  he  said,  "  how  many  wives 
have  you?"  As  his  Lordship  should  not  have 
had  one  even,  it  was  a  very  searching  question, 
and  his  Lordship  was  not  prepared  with  an 
answer,  nor  were  the  other  judges  anxious  to 
be  questioned  on  their  domestic  affairs. 

There  went  up  from  the  crowd,  it  is  told, 
a  "  sair  lauch,"  as  they  thought  of  the  bitter 
mockery  of  the  situation,  that  such  judges 
should  be  condemning  harmless  men,  free-born 
Scots  also,  mark  you,  to  death  for  differing  on 
a  mystery  no  one  could  understand ;  at  the 
moral  and  logical  contradiction  of  it  all  the 
spectators  sent  up  their  laugh  to  Heaven.     Not 
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the  genial,  happy  laugh  of  an  English  crowd 
tickled  by  a  bit  of  simple  fun  from  judge  or 
bar,  but  the  fierce  raillery  of  men  insulted  in 
reason  and  outraged  in  conscience.  The  men 
who  laughed  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
their  Lordships  judged  it  best  to  let  the  prisoners 
go,  that  day  at  least,  for  when  the  Scots  mob, 
the  most  resolute  and  dangerous  to  be  found 
anywhere,  begins  to  laugh,  it  is  time  for  tyrants 
to  hide  themselves  behind  iron  doors  and  the 
swords  of  armed  men,  and  even  then  neither 
they  nor  their  strongholds  might  be  safe,  for 
this  laugh  is  stronger  than  steel. 

There  is  therefore  no  humour  so  dry  and 
stringent,  with  such  a  bite  upon  the  palate,  as 
that  of  Scotland,  and  if  there  be  any  bit  of  it 
more  grim  than  this,  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 
An  unhappy  Scot  was  condemned  to  death, 
after  a  careful  trial,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife 
under  circumstances  of  considerable  provocation, 
and  the  verdict  was  no  doubt  a  just  one.  There 
is  something  good,  however,  in  every  man  if 
you  walk  around  him  long  enough  to  find  it, 
and  his  counsel  was  so  much  interested  in  his 
client  that  he  visited  him  in  the  condemned 
cell. 

"  There  is  no  hope,  Robertson,  of  a  reprieve," 
said  the  advocate  frankly,  "  and  you  know  you 
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don't  deserve  it ;  but  if  there  is  anything  else  I 
can  do  for  you,  just  tell  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Robertson,  "  I  count  it  very 
friendly  to  give  me  a  cry  like  this,  and  if  ye 
could  get  me  one  thing,  I  would  feel  easier  on 
the  occasion " — which  was  a  rather  felicitous 
name  for  the  coming  function.  "  Could  ye  get 
me  ma  Sabbath  blacks  ?  for  I  would  like  to  wear 
them." 

"  Well,"  said  the  advocate,  "  I  daresay  I 
could.  But  what  in  the  world,  Robertson,  do 
you  want  to  wear  your  Sabbath  clothes  for  on 
the  .  .  .  occasion  ? " 

**I  thought  maybe  you  would  see  that  for 
yourself,  sir.  Just  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the 
deceased." 

But  I  should  not  wish  to  part  with  Scots 
humour  in  such  a  sombre  atmosphere  as  that 
of  my  last  illustration,  and  the  following  is 
lighter,  though  still  touched  beneath  the  surface 
with  the  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  life. 

Among  all  the  ministers  of  the  Scots  Kirk 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the  last 
generation  was  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  the 
chaplain  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  friend  of 
every  person  in  Scotland.  Working-men  turned 
to  look  at  him  as  he  went  down  the  street, 
saying  one  to  another,   "  There  goes  Norman. 
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He's  looking  well  the  day."  And  when  the 
people  strip  off  a  man's  title  and  call  him  among 
themselves  by  his  Christian  name,  then  his  place 
is  in  the  people's  heart. 

One  day  the  minister  of  the  next  parish  to 
that  of  Dr.  INIacleod  was  sent  for  to  see  a 
working-man  who  was  dangerously  ill.  After 
he  had  visited  him  in  his  bedroom,  he  came 
into  the  kitchen  to  have  some  conversation  with 
the  man's  wife. 

"  Your  husband  is  very  low.  I  hope  he  may 
be  spared.     I  am  afraid  it's  typhus  fever." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  the  wife  replied,  with  mournful 
pride.     "  It's  no  ordinary  trouble." 

"  I  didn't  know  your  husband's  face,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  ask  him  questions.  Do  you 
attend  St.  Luke's  Church  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,"  with  a  fine  flavour  of  contempt 
both  for  St.  Luke's  and  its  minister ;  "  we  gang 
to  Norman's." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right ;  you  couldn't  go  to  a 
better.     But  why  did  you  send  for  me  ? " 

"  Losh  bless  ye,  sir !  div  ye  think  that  we 
wad  risk  Norman  wi'  typhus  fever  ? " 

Whether  humour  be  grim  or  gay,  there  are 
certain  conditions  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
bound  in  the  judgment  of  all  right-thinking  folk. 
It  must  not  be  profane,  tearing  down  with  a 
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clown's  hand  the  veil  which  hides  the  hohest  of 
all  in  human  life,  and  turning  life's  great  mystery 
into  a  petty  comedy.  It  must  not  be  unclean, 
bringing  the  blush  to  the  cheek  of  modesty,  or 
offending  the  taste  of  self-respecting  people.  It 
must  not  be  cruel,  putting  the  simple  to  confusion 
or  wounding  those  who,  through  their  disabili- 
ties, suffer  enough  already.  It  must  be  used  to 
brighten  the  day  and  make  us  forget  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  ;  to  give  us  a  better  understanding 
of  life  and  its  infinite  varieties  ;  gently  to  chasten 
innocent  foolishness  and  sharply  to  rebuke 
wilful  evil-doing.  Humour  must  also  be  kept 
in  its  own  place  and  not  be  allowed  to  rob  life 
of  its  seriousness  or  speech  of  its  dignity  ;  and 
we  may  all  lay  to  heart  the  story  with  which 
George  Eliot  concludes  her  timely  essay  on 
"Debasing  the  Moral  Currency  ": — 

"  The  Tirynthians,  according  to  an  ancient 
story  reported  by  Athenaeus,  becoming  conscious 
that  their  trick  of  laughter  at  everything  and 
nothing  was  making  them  unfit  for  the  conduct 
of  serious  affairs,  appealed  to  the  Delphic  oracle 
for  some  means  of  cure.  The  god  prescribed 
a  peculiar  form  of  sacrifice,  which  would  be 
effective  if  they  could  carry  it  through  with- 
out laughing.  They  did  their  best,  but  the 
flimsy  joke  of  a  boy  upset  their  unaccustomed 
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gravity,  and  in  this  way  the  oracle  taught  them 
that  even  the  gods  could  not  prescribe  a  quick 
cure  for  a  long  vitiation,  or  give  power  and 
dignity  to  a  people  who,  in  a  crisis  of  the 
public  well-being,  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  poor 
jest."  it 
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SCOTS    REFORxMERS    AND 
COVENANTERS 

THEIR  HUMANITY  AND  HUMOUR 


"  We  reap  in  eage  what  they  did  sow  in  toil, 
And  rate  them  harsh,  and  sour,  and  stern  the  while  I  " 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  Rullion  Gi-een. 


One  of  the  best  characteristics  of  our  time — 
the  most  truth-loving,  truth- seeking,  and  truth- 
teUing  age  in  the  world's  history  —  is  that  it 
has  found  out  so  many  hoary  generalisations 
to  be  the  outcome  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
We  no  longer  believe,  or  teach  our  children, 
that  the  Germans,  as  a  nation,  are  any 
more  or  any  less  phlegmatic  than  we,  or  that 
the  French,  as  a  nation,  are  any  more  or  any 
less  frivolous  than  ourselves.  But  we  still 
cling  to  many  assumptions  about  political  and 
religious  persons  and  parties,  past  and  present, 
just  as  one-sided,  and  just  as  mischievous  and 
misleading,  as  any  we  have  abandoned.  What 
novelist,  outside  the  Kailyard  School,  would 
venture     to     associate     romance     or     chivalry 
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with  a  Baptist  preacher,  or  a  Congregationahst 
shopkeeper,  in  the  seventeenth  or  any  later 
century,  including  our  own  ?  The  made-to- 
order  Dissenter  must  be  smug  and  common- 
place ;  Stigginses  and  Chadbands,  male  and 
female,  lay  and  clerical,  more  or  less  varied 
and  disguised.  Yet  even  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  annals  of  English  Puri- 
tanism reveals  a  lofty  idealism  amid  the 
petty  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  a  disinterested 
devotion  to  duty  —  a  faithfulness  even  unto 
death — in  life's  greater  conflicts,  which  ring  as 
true  metal  in  comparison  with  the  base  coin 
of  many  of  chivalry's  most  vaunted  achieve- 
ments. 

The  British  artist,  puzzled  by  Martin 
Luther's  jolly  face  and  rotund  figure,  is  com- 
pelled, in  the  case  of  "  the  little  monk  that 
shook  the  world,"  to  abandon  the  conven- 
tional type.  But  when  any  other  Reformer, 
lay  or  clerical,  has  to  be  depicted  by  the 
British  brush,  or  the  British  chisel,  he  must 
needs  appear  as  an  ascetic — a  stranger  mani- 
festly to  all  the  joys  of  life  and  to  all  its 
wider  interests ;  lean  in  body,  bilious  in  com- 
plexion, and  sour  in  expression.  Or  come  down 
to  Puritanic  times  in  England  and  Covenanting 
times  in  Scotland.     Look  at  any  ordinary  re- 
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presentation  of  the  Puritans  at  JNIarston  Moor 
or  the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog.  You  feel  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  half- starved, 
weedy-looking  fanatics  could  ever  have  with- 
stood the  shock  of  Prince  Rupert's  Horse,  or 
the  charge  of  Claverhouse's  dragoons,  still  more 
that  they  could  have  scattered  these  famous 
troops  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Why  will  not  people  revise  such  hereditary 
impressions  ?  Let  them  read  the  original  docu- 
ments for  themselves,  or  study,  at  their  own 
doors,  the  modern  representatives  of  these 
Puritans  and  Covenanters.  Most  of  the 
clergy,  and  many  of  the  laity,  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  never  been  in  any  place  of 
worship,  other  than  one  belonging  to  their  own 
Church.  Let  the  novelists  and  the  artists  and 
the  novel  readers  neglect  for  a  time  the  Presby- 
terian and  Dissenter,  as  he  struts  and  snivels 
in  absurd  travesty  on  the  theatrical  stage,  and 
in  their  books  and  pictures.  Let  them  look  in, 
on  a  Sunday,  at  their  churches  and  chapels, 
and,  on  a  week-night,  at  their  halls.  If  they 
will  so  far  condescend  (they  may  take  smelling- 
salts  with  them),  they  will  look  as  long  and 
as  unsuccessfully  for  asceticism  and  sourness 
as  I  have  looked,  in  the  United  States,  for 
PuncJis  typical  Yankee.      I    know  no   assem- 
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blage  of  human  beings,  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  enjoys  a  funny  story,  or  rises  to  a  quaint 
and  humorous  Une  of  remark  more  heartily,  and 
indeed  hilariously,  than,  say,  a  Wesleyan  tea 
meeting,  or  a  Guild  Social,  or  a  temperance 
gathering.  England  last  century  had  no  more 
genuine  humorist  than  Charles  Spurgeon,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  embodi- 
ment, in  the  eyes  of  many,  of  every  private 
virtue  and  every  public  vice. 

It  is  strange  how  people  neglect  their  oppor- 
tunities for  "seeing  life,"  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
much  abused  term.  When  asked  once  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  Prime  Minister's  wife,  whether  I  had 
seen  Irving  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  I  think  I  was 
not  wrong  in  replying,  "  No,  I  have  not.  But 
I  have  seen  the  actual  Wolsey  come  to  life 
again.  I  have  heard  Vaughan,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  preach.  Have 
you  ? "  Of  course,  she  had  not.  People  read 
books  about  the  Jews,  but  they  never  seem  to 
think  of  spending  a  Saturday  morning,  say  at 
Passover  time,  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  where 
they  can  witness  (if  only  they  will  keep  their 
hats  on)  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  pathetic 
historical  survivals  in  the  world,  a  spectacle 
which  even  the  stage,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  ventured  to  reproduce. 
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I.  The  Work 

In  Scotland,  since  the  Reformation  in  1560, 
heroism  has  not  been  the  monopoly  of  any  of 
the  Churches.  The  story  has  yet  to  be  written, 
in  popular  form,  of  the  hazards  run  for  their  faith 
by  emissaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  seeking, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  prevent  the  Moving 
Finger,  when  it  had  written  the  doom  of 
the  old  Church,  moving  on.  Nor,  in  ordinary 
histories,  has  sufficient  credit  been  given  to 
the  upholders  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  who 
conscientiously  believed,  and  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things  for  their  belief,  that  Episcopacy 
was  as  well  suited  to  the  democratic,  if  not 
radical,  genius  of  the  Scot  as  Presbytery,  with 
that  republican  parity  of  clergy  inter  se,  and  of 
clergy  and  laity,  which  they  considered  Presby- 
tery's stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence,  but 
which  its  supporters  think  its  corner-stone  and 
its  glory.  The  strength  of  the  feelings  they  had 
to  meet  may  be  gauged  from  the  fate  of  my 
mother's  great-great-great-grandfather,  the  Rev. 
James  Traill,  parish  minister  of  Montrose.  He 
was  prosecuted  by  his  Presbytery  as  "  a  malig- 
nant," because  he,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  had 
dared  (in  long  advance  of  his  time)  to  show  his 
goodwill  to  his  fellow-Christians  by  subscribing 
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a  guinea  towards  the  building  of  an  "  Episcopal 
meeting-house  "  in  Montrose  ! 

But  my  present  concern  is  limited  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Church  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Scottish  people,  Lowland  and  High- 
land, Mainland  and  Island.  That  Church  has 
had  four  heroic  periods  :  The  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Covenants  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  the  Secession  and  the 
Relief  movements  in  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  the  Disruption  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  periods  were  more  full  of  courage  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  therefore  more  entitled  to  be 
called  heroic,  than  the  Rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  which,  for  some  people,  absorb  all  the 
romance  of  Scottish  history.  For  the  masses  of 
the  Scottish  people,  whether  so-called  superior 
persons  realise  it  or  not,  "their  echo  rings 
through  Scotland  to  this  hour."  Scotsmen  are 
said  to  have  "  ower  gude  a  conceit  o'  them- 
sels."  Their  pride  would  have  a  more  stable 
foundation  if  they  studied  more  the  stirring  and 
dramatic  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
these  brave  days  of  old. 

The  value  of  the  Reformers'  work  as  evange- 
lists, theologians,  and  Church  leaders  has  been 
established  by  Dr.  M'Crie  and  many  others, 
writing  from  various  points  of  view.      Carlyle, 
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Froude,  Hume  Brown,  and  Hay  Fleming,  deal- 
ing with  Knox  and  his  colleagues  as  statesmen, 
have  demonstrated  their  insistence  on  the  right 
and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  things  tem- 
poral and  in  things  spiritual ;  their  fruitful 
interest  in  education,  primary  and  secondary  ; 
their  advocacy,  far  in  advance  of  contemporary 
European  opinion,  of  the  rights,  sacred  and  secu- 
lar, of  those  whom  they  called  "  the  humble 
folk "  ;  and  their  recognition,  long  before  the 
Union  of  either  Crowns  or  Parliaments,  of  the 
far-reaching  fact  that  Scotland  and  England, 
as  Protestant  countries,  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Scotsmen  of  all  opinions  read  with 
pride  such  a  testimony  as  Froude's  :  "  John 
Knox  was  the  person  who,  above  all  others, 
baffled  the  French  conspiracy  and  saved  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Reformation.  .  .  .  Good 
reason  has  Scotland  to  be  proud  of  Knox  !  He 
only,  in  the  wild  crisis,  saved  the  Kirk  which 
he  had  founded,  and  saved  with  it  Scottish 
and  English  freedom." 

II.  The  Workers 

But  what  about  the  human,  the  personal,  the 
domestic  and  social  aspect  of  these  historical 
characters  ?      Why   does   the   old   notion   of  a 
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Reformer  and  a  Covenanter,  as  a  sour,  gloomy, 
vulgar  fanatic,  still  prevail,  even  among  those 
who  are  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  heritage 
they  bequeathed  ? 

If  these  men  were  in  truth  sour,  gloomy,  vul- 
gar fanatics,  "  stern,  rigid,  black,"  as  a  recent 
writer  calls  them,  we  would  have  to  admit  the 
fact ;  but  we  should  never  cease  to  deplore  it. 
No  men  and  women  do  such  harm  to  religion 
as  those  people  who  fail  to  associate  it,  in  the 
minds  of  childhood  and  youth,  with  joy  and 
peace,  who  suggest  rather  that  it  is  a  gloomy 
and  depressing  thing,  fitted  to  make  men  pessi- 
mists, without  faith  in  human  nature,  and  with 
their  Golden  Age  in  the  past. 

History-books  and  novels  are  full  of  these 
bogey  Reformers  and  Puritans.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  and  Kettle- 
drummle,  in  Old  Mortality,  are  impossible 
characters,  not  even  recognisable  caricatures  of 
such  men  as  Cameron  and  Renwick,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Cameronians,  or  "  Mountain-men," 
the  more  extreme  section  of  the  Covenanters. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  artists  and 
sculptors  fall  into  the  same  blunder ;  and  I 
now  recur  to  the  theme.  In  Scotland,  among 
the  Reforming  and  Covenanting  leaders,  lay 
and  clerical,  were  many  representatives  of  the 
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best  families  in  Scotland,  men  accustomed  to 
the  manners  of  Courts  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  among  their  followers  were  the  flower  of 
Scottish  traders  and  peasants.  Even  when  the 
Covenanting  cause  suffered  eclipse,  and  its 
leaders  mourned  that  not  many  mighty  were 
called,  they  still  acted  on  Oliver  Cromwell's 
great  principle :  "  If  I  am  to  fight  England's 
gentlemen,  I  must  do  it  with  England's  men 
of  character."  Those  who  knew  Knox,  both 
friends  and  foes,  describe  him  as  a  man  of 
dignified,  graceful,  and  cultured  appearance. 
When  James  Melville  saw  Knox  at  St.  Andrews, 
he  wore  "  a  fun-ing  of  martriks  about  his  neck," 
and  Nicol  Burne,  his  bitter  antagonist,  says 
that  Knox's  cloak,  at  the  home-coming,  after 
his  second  marriage,  was  slashed  with  "  taffeta." 
He  wrote  EngHsh  in  a  perspicuous,  pungent, 
dramatic,  and  wonderfully  modern  style ;  he 
was  a  good  Latin  scholar ;  and  he  preached 
in  French  so  eloquently  that,  as  the  extant 
chronicles  of  Dieppe  tell,  in  a  few  months  this 
"  apostate  priest  from  Scotland "  turned  the 
town  upside  down.  Yet  the  popular  notion 
of  John  Knox  is  that  he  was  a  sort  of  boorish, 
uncultured,  rude  ex-priest.  This  conviction  is 
"  a  foolish  fantasy  of  facile  flesh,"  to  use  one 
of  his  own  alliterations,  which  has  been  fostered 
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by  the  imaginary  portraits  of  him,  too  readily 
accepted  as  genuine.  I  do  not  beheve  in  any 
of  them,  not  even  in  the  sinister-looking  pre- 
sentment (evidentty,  from  the  dress,  a  man 
living  a  century  later)  which  Thomas  Carlyle 
championed  at  such  length  and  with  so  much 
vehemence.  I  appeal  from  these  wooden  por- 
traits to  the  description  given  of  Knox  by  his 
friend,  Sir  Peter  Young,  who  succeeded  George 
Buchanan  in  the  ticklish  post  of  tutor  to  King 
James  VI. 

Some  of  Knox's  portraits  are  not  without  a 
measure  of  strength,  but  not  one  of  them 
suggests  the  broad  humanity  and  humour, 
which  classed  him,  among  Reformers,  rather 
with  Luther  than  with  Calvin.  Alas,  that 
he  was  not  recorded,  like  Luther,  by  a  Lucas 
Cranach,  or,  like  Erasmus,  by  a  Holbein ! 
We  have  not  many  reliable  likenesses  of  Scots 
Reformers  or  Covenanters,  but  those  we  have 
support  the  views  I  am  now  propounding. 
The  portrait  of  George  Wishart  is  full  of 
charm  and  sweetness ;  it  strikingly  illustrates 
the  description  of  him  given  by  Emery  Tylney, 
his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  when  Wishart  was  a 
tutor  there — "  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad  to 
teach  and  desirous  to  learn."  Turning  to 
Covenanting    times,    Sir    Archibald    Johnston, 
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Lord  Warriston,  a  leader  of  the  most  extreme 
party  among  the  Covenanters,  painted  by 
Jamesone,  "the  Scotch  Vandyke,"  looks  a 
pleasant,  wholesome  person,  not  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  lace  collar  on  his  shoulders. 
His  English  contemporary,  Lord  Wharton, 
splendidly  painted  by  Vandyke  (now  in  St. 
Petersburg),  presents  even  a  more  startling  con- 
tradiction to  the  ordinary  ideas  of  a  Puritan. 
The  handsomest  man  in  England  of  his  time, 
he  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  staunchest 
friends  and  strongest  supporters.  Vandyke's 
noble  portrait  shows  that  Wharton,  in  magni- 
ficence of  costume,  could  outvie  the  most 
swaggering  Royalist. 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  portraits,  I  rely  on 
a  likeness  of  my  ancestor,  Rev.  Robert  Traill, 
minister  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh, 
grandfather  of  the  Rev.  James  Traill  already 
mentioned.  Like  many  Scots  ministers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  his  career 
was  full  of  incident.  He  had  been  English 
tutor  in  Paris  to  the  daughter  of  the  great  Due 
de  Rohan ;  chaplain  to  the  Scots  army  at  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  1644  ;  Royal  Preacher 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone, 
1650;  minister  "attending"  the  great  Marquis 
of  Montrose  on  the  scaffold ;   severely  wounded 
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working  a  big  gun  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  whose 
army  his  brother,  Colonel  James  Traill,  was  a 
distinguished  officer ;  private  chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  "the  glee'd  INIarquis," 
beheaded  1661.  When  the  Covenanting  per- 
secutions arose,  Charles  II.  offered  Traill  his 
choice  between  Holland  and  the  gallows.  Natu- 
rally he  chose  the  former ;  and  while  in  Holland 
he  was  painted,  if  not  by  Rembrandt,  by  an 
artist  of  Rembrandt's  school.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong,  or  if  you  prefer  the  phrase,  of  ex- 
treme opinions,  but  his  portrait  is  full  of  frank- 
ness, amiability,  and  good  sense ;  and  so,  I  am 
sure,  was  the  man. 

If  it  be  possible,  as  I  think  it  is,  it  seems  to 
me  of  the  highest  importance  to  demonstrate 
to  the  present  and  the  coming  generation  that 
their  ancestry  were  not  sour  ascetics,  but  gentle 
and  lovable  folk,  "  great,  gracious  people,"  to 
use  the  expression  of  Patrick  Walker  (the 
Covenanting  writer,  who  was  one  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  most  admired  stylists),  full 
of  the  best  and  most  attractive  qualities. 
The  men  and  women  merit  our  affection, 
as  well  as  their  work  deserves  our  admiration. 
It  will  be  a  good  day  for  Scotland,  when 
Knox   comes   to  occupy,  in   his   own  country, 
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the  position  of  a  national  hero,  beloved  as 
well  as  reverenced,  which  Luther  holds  in  the 
Fatherland. 


III.  Stern  Work  but  xot  Stern  Men 

When  I  assert  that  John  Knox  was  not  a 
stern  man,  I  do  not  forget  that  he  had  work 
to  do  which,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  could 
only  be  sternly  done.  But,  because  a  soldier 
going  into  battle  wears  no  smile  on  his  lips, 
do  we  pronounce  him,  therefore,  a  man  of 
stern  disposition  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
we  attribute  habitual  joyousness  to  a  comedian, 
who,  we  know,  is  often  the  gloomiest  of  men  ? 
A  failure  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind,  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  facts  about  Knox's  family 
life  and  his  life  among  his  friends,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  absurdly  false  estimate  of  him, 
and  for  similar  reasons  of  his  colleagues  and 
successors,  which  is  so  prevalent. 

A  just  view  of  Knox,  on  his  human  side,  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  his  co- 
adjutors, lay  and  clerical,  whose  fame  has  been 
unduly  overshadowed  by  his,  may  even  detract 
from  our  estimate  of  him  as  a  historical  figure. 
For  instance,  from  countless  platforms  and 
pulpits,  and   in  countless  publications,  fugitive 
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and  permanent,  friendly  and  hostile,  the  eulo- 
gium  has  been  repeated  which  was  pronounced 
on  Knox,  beside  his  open  grave,  in  St.  Giles' 
Churchyard,  by  the  Regent  Morton:  "There 
lies  a  man,  who  neither  feared  nor  flattered  any 
flesh."  Now,  if  there  ever  was  one  human 
being  incapable  of  understanding  another,  it 
was  that  cruel,  lustful,  avaricious  noble.  Lord 
Morton,  in  relation  to  Knox's  disinterested,  lofty, 
and  complex  character.  Why,  Knox's  own  state- 
ments and  actions,  and  the  statements  of  his 
contemporaries,  prove  conclusively  that  Knox, 
instead  of  possessing  the  instinctive  courage, 
which  alone  IVIorton  could  appreciate,  was  natu- 
rally timid  and  shrinking,  a  "  fear-full  man,"  as 
he  repeatedly  called  himself,  whose  natural 
timidity  was  only  overcome  by  the  overmaster- 
ing compulsion  of  his  message  and  his  mission. 
He  had  not  the  iron  nerve  of  the  two  Covenant- 
ing Argyles,  father  and  son.  On  the  scaffold  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  when  Dr.  Cunningham, 
the  surgeon,  felt  the  Marquis's  pulse,  it  was 
beating  with  its  usual  regularity ;  and  shortly 
before  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  execution,  an  Officer 
of  State  reported  to  the  Council :  ''  Within  an 
hour  of  eternity,  Argyle  is  sleeping  as  pleasantly 
as  a  child."  At  times  Knox  affected,  in  the 
foolish   fashion   of  his   day,   to   think   little   of 
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woman's  place  and  power ;  yet,  in  the  crises  of 
his  hfe,  no  man  ever  leaned  more,  for  comfort 
and  support,  on  the  sympathy  and  affection  of 
women.  On  his  reluctant  return  to  Scotland 
in  1559  from  his  five  years'  exile  in  Geneva, 
spent  in  the  congenial  society  of  learned  men 
and  in  a  happy  pastoral  oversight  of  the  little 
Swiss  colony  of  English  refugees,  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Anna  Locke  in  London :  "  Assist  me. 
Sister,  with  your  prayers,  that  now  I  shrink 
7iot,  when  the  battle  approacheth.'' 

Alike  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in 
his  breadth  and  in  his  narrowness,  Knox  was 
intensely  human.  He  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  that  quaint  American  book, 
David  Harum :  "  There's  just  as  much  human 
nature  in  some  folks  as  there  is  in  others,  gene- 
rally more  ! "  His  reluctance  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  although  thirty-two  years  of  age,  to 
undertake  the  office  of  preacher,  and  his  hesita- 
tion about  leaving  Geneva  for  Scotland,  remind 
one  of  that  great  queen,  whom  historians  used  to 
represent  as  made  of  iron,  but  about  whom  we 
now  better  understand  the  saying  of  Sir  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  her  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  lineal  ancestor :  "  If  to-day 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  more  than  man,  to-morrow 
she  is  less  than  woman  ! " 
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Do  any  question  the  wisdom  of  dwelling  upon 
the  humanity  of  the  heroes  of  Scottish  Presby- 
tery ?  With  that  doubt  I  have  no  sympathy. 
If  in  their  daily  lives,  by  their  courtesy  and 
loving-kindness,  by  their  unselfish  interest  in 
others,  these  men  commended  their  religion 
to  their  own  generation,  why  should  they  not 
appear  to  later  times  in  the  same  attractive 
aspect  ?  As  much  blame  attaches  to  the  false 
and  unreal  ideals  of  these  men's  biographers  and 
admirers  as  to  the  misrepresentation  and  con- 
cealment of  their  enemies.  Take  an  illustration 
from  later  times.  Read  that  remarkable  book 
entitled  The  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire. 
It  explains  the  theological  views,  and  narrates 
many  interesting  incidents  about  the  work,  of 
the  old  Ross-shire  ministers  and  elders ;  but 
why  does  it  not  tell  us  whether  they  were 
dutiful  sons,  or  unselfish  brothers,  or  tender 
husbands,  or  devoted  fathers,  or  kindly  masters, 
or  helpful  neighbours,  or  Good  Samaritans  to 
the  poor,  or  courteous  hosts,  or  entertaining 
companions,  or  staunch  friends,  or  generous  foes  ? 
Some  of  them  were  conspicuous  examples  of  all 
these  winning  qualities,  and,  in  larger  or  smaller 
measure,  some  of  these  graces  were  present  in 
them  all.  If  so,  no  one — more's  the  pity  and 
more's   the  shame  for  the  cause  of  religion — 
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would  gather  or  infer  any  such  thing  from  The 
Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire. 

Why  should  the  human  side  receive  so  scant 
attention,  if  a  book  is  designed  to  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  the  young  ?  As  that  much  neglected 
Scotch  Paraphrase,  No.  28,  says : 

"  The  hanging  head  and  rueful  look. 
Will  they  attract  my  love  ? " 

In  the  library  of  the  Covenanter,  the  Rev. 
William  Guthrie  of  Fenwick,  author  of  The 
Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christy  there  were 
not  only  the  volumes  of  divinity  of  which  he 
was  a  master ;  but  the  corner  by  his  study 
window  held  Guthrie's  fishing-rod,  his  fowling- 
piece,  and  his  curling  stones.  Ignoring  these, 
you  fail  to  garner  the  rich  nature  of  the  Cove- 
nanting minister,  so  saintly,  so  affable,  so  witty, 
and  so  winning.  "  Are  your  people  not  offended 
at  your  joining  in  their  plays  and  sports  ? "  he 
was  once  asked.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  they  are 
blithe  to  see  me  do  it." 

In  1599,  golf  brought  certain  douce  St. 
Andrews  elders  into  trouble  with  their  brethren, 
but  only  because  their  passion  for  the  game  had 
caused  them  to  frequent  the  links,  when  they 
should  have  been  at  the  Kirk  Session  meetings ! 

The  same  line  of  thought  and  argument  might 
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be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  heroes  of  the 
other  periods  I  have  mentioned — the  Secession, 
the  Relief,  and  the  Disruption.  Some  at  least 
of  their  chroniclers  seem  to  forget  the  possi- 
bility of  inverting  Shakespeare's  great  saying, 
"  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  playei'S  in 
it  merely  men  and  women.''' 

When  in  George  Street,  passing  his  statue 
by  Sir  John  Steell,  we  look  up  at  the  majestic 
head  and  mysterious  face  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we 
recall  how  unassuming  the  man  himself  must 
have  been.  He  once  called  at  our  house  in 
Brown  Square,  Edinburgh,  and,  finding  all  the 
family  out,  he  asked  the  servant  lass,  fresh 
from  the  country,  for  a  drink  of  water.  With 
rustic  eyes,  she  took  the  apparent  measure  of 
his  outer  man,  and  brought  the  water  in  a 
bowl !  The  old  man,  the  greatest  living  Scots- 
man after  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ever 
preserved  the  simple  heart  of  a  child.  He 
smiled,  thanked  her,  drank  it,  and  then  said, 
to  her  speechless  consternation,  "  Please  tell  Mr. 
Guthrie  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  calling." 

On  the  walls  of  the  Senate  Hall  in  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  there  hangs  a  painting  by 
Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  entitled  "Sabbath 
in  the  Glen — Dr.  Guthrie  preaching."  The 
sermon  was  in  the  open  air;   and   the  canvas 
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holds  many  figures  of  men  and  women,  peers 
and  peasants,  and  of  many  dogs,  Lord  Dalhousie's 
staghounds,  and  my  father's  little  terrier.  The 
dogs,  great  and  small,  are  gone.  So  are  the  men 
and  women,  gentle  and  simple,  all  except  my 
sister,  my  brother,  and  myself.  Naturally  I 
cannot  look  on  that  scene  without  interest  and 
emotion.  But,  alongside  it,  I  always  hang 
another  picture,  also  painted  by  Sir  George 
Harvey,  representing  a  beautiful  mountain  lake 
in  the  same  glen  of  Lochlee,  in  Forfarshire. 
There  is  a  boat  on  the  loch,  and  the  principal 
occupant  is  deeply  absorbed  in  landing  a  trout. 
That  picture  is  entitled  "  Dr.  Guthrie ^67/m^." 

And  so  one  might  go  on.  The  books  by 
Principal  Cairns  and  Dr.  John  Ker  may  be 
crowded  out  by  later  authors.  But  who  that 
knew  these  great  men,  and  was  moved  by 
them,  saints  and  heroes  both  of  them,  will  ever 
forget  John  Ker's  beautiful  smile  and  gracious 
winning  manner,  or  John  Cairns'  mighty  laugh 
and  affectionate  greeting  ? 

IV.    Our  Heroes  at  Home 

And  now,  let  us  take  some  of  the  qualities, 
distinctive  of  humanity  at  its  best,  and  there- 
fore  necessarily  found   at  their  highest  in  the 

M 
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life  of  Christ ;  and  let  us  inquire  to  what  extent 
they  were  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  those  to 
whom  we  believe  we  owe  so  much. 

Suppose  we  select  kindness  at  home  and  with 
friends,  courtesy  outside  the  family  circle,  and 
magnanimity  towards  enemies. 

Were  our  heroes  affectionate  in  their  own 
households,  and  genial  with  their  friends  ?  Did 
they  enjoy  a  joke  with  their  guests,  and  a  romp 
with  their  children  and  their  dogs  ?  Or  were 
they  like  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who — wretched 
man — never  laughed  all  his  life,  and  was  only 
known  to  smile  three  times  ?  We  may  be 
proud  to  trace  our  descent  from  Reformers 
and  Covenanters ;  but  should  we  like  to  have 
had  them  as  our  parents  and  brothers  ?  Or 
are  we  thankful  that  they  were  only  our  re- 
mote ancestry,  known  to  us  through  the  safe 
medium  of  biography?  Here,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  refer  to  much  direct  testimony. 
Contemporary  chroniclers  thought  far  too  little 
of  such  matters ;  and  we  must  read  between 
the  lines  and  draw  inferences  from  chance 
allusions,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Henry  the  Eighth's  great  Minister,  one  of 
the  saintliest  and  greatest  of  England's  sons, 
albeit  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  persecutor.  He 
was  once  acting  as  a  horse  for  his  little  children. 
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when  he  heard  the  well-known  tread  of  a  pom- 
pous courtier  approaching.  "  Hush,  children," 
said  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
"we  must  behave, — there s  a  fool  commg  up- 
stairs T' 

As  to  their  quaint  humour,  not  even  the  mis- 
taken efforts  of  their  biographers  can  altogether 
conceal  it.  ^lost  of  those  who  suffered  on  the 
scaffold  for  "  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant " 
were  "sent  legally  do^vn  the  West  Bow,"  as 
Patrick  Walker  quaintly  calls  the  last  journey 
to  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh.  The  Rev. 
James  Guthrie  of  Stirling,  the  martyr  of  the 
Covenant,  was  executed  at  the  Cross  in  the 
High  Street.  The  night  before,  he  asked  for 
cheese  to  supper.  His  friends  wondered ;  for 
the  physicians  had  forbidden  him  to  eat  cheese. 
But  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  now  beyond 
the  hazard  of  all  earthly  diseases ! "  We  have 
already  mentioned  his  cousin.  Rev.  WiUiam 
Guthrie  of  Fenwick.  He  was  a  man  of  over- 
flowing humour  and  a  famous  story-teller,  able, 
outside  the  pulpit,  to  turn  from  grave  to  gay, 
even  from  gravest  to  gayest,  with  startling  and 
yet  never  unseemly  suddenness.  Practical 
joking  was  not  unknown  among  these  grave 
folk.  One  of  Knox's  most  Anti-Popish  pam- 
phlets professes  to  be  printed  "  In  Rome,  before 
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the  Castle  of  St,  Angel " !  And,  a  hundred 
years  later,  when  James  II.  was  fatuously  trying 
to  land  us  again  in  what  Knox  pungently  called 
"  the  puddle  of  papistry,"  a  raid  was  made,  for 
"  No-Popery  "  books,  on  the  shop  of  James  Glen, 
a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  Glen  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  frankly  said  he  had  a  book  on  sale, 
which  was  more  severe  against  Popery  than  all 
other  books  in  the  world.  Production  of  this 
iniquitous  volume  being  instantly  demanded. 
Glen  handed  over  a  Bible  ! 

Knox's  humour  is  one  of  the  great  attractions 
of  his  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  a  book  which  I 
recently  shortened  and  edited,  with  illustrations, 
for  popular  use.  ""JVIelancholious  reasons,"  he 
himself  said,  "  would  have  some  mirth  inter- 
mixed." Thomas  Carlyle  dwells  lovingly  on 
this  feature  in  Knox :  *'  Knox  has  a  vein  of 
drollery  in  him  which  I  like  much,  in  combina- 
tion with  his  other  qualities.  His  History  is 
curiously  enlivened  with  this.  A  true,  loving, 
illuminating  laugh  mounts  up  over  his  earnest 
visage,  not  a  loud  laugh,  a  laugh  in  the  eyes 
most  of  all." 

A  humorous  man  is  usually  a  kindly  man. 
Our  heroes  formed  no  exception.  Knox  dis- 
approved of  John  Douglas'  acceptance  of  the 
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Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  James  Melville 
chronicles  the  incident  thus :  "  I  heard  Master 
Knox  speak  against  it,  but  sparingly  and  with 
regret ;  foi'  he  loved  the  man.''  Then  again, 
Knox  had  a  much  better  taste  in  wives  than 
Queen  Mary  had  in  husbands.  Let  us  drop  in 
on  him  and  see  him  at  home.  Like  his  col- 
league, John  Willock,  he  married  an  English- 
woman. His  first  wife  was  Marjorie  Bowes, 
who  belonged  to  a  county  family  in  Durham, 
now  represented  by  the  Earls  of  Strathmore ; 
suavissima  uxor,  "  sweetest  of  wives,"  as  John 
Calvin  called  her  in  a  Latin  letter  to  Knox. 
Love  for  Marjorie  Bowes  had  no  doubt  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  remarkable  affection  for 
England  and  the  English  people,  combined  with 
aversion  for  France  and  the  French,  which  Knox, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  Scotch  Reformers, 
persistently  expressed  and  acted  on.  Long  after 
Marjorie's  early  death,  when  the  old  man  was 
writing  his  will  within  a  few  months  of  the  end, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  how  fresh  and  tender  was 
his  memory  of  his  fair  young  English  wife. 
Scotsmen  are  supposed  to  be  niggards  in  their 
use  of  endearing  terms.  Yet  Knox  refers  to 
Marjorie  Bowes  as  "  my  late  dearest  spouse  of 
blessed  memory  "  ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  her 
two  sons,  Nathanael  and  Eleazar  (both  of  whom 
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became  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge), he  repeats  "  the  same  benediction  which 
their  dearest  mother,  Marjorie  Bowes,  left  unto 
them,  that  God,  for  His  Son  Christ  Jesus'  sake, 
would  make  them  His  true  fearers  and  upright 
worshippers.  Whereto,  now  as  then,  I,  from 
my  troubled  heart,  say,  Amen ! " 

Knox's  second  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
three  daughters,  was  the  Honourable  Margaret 
Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree  and  a 
Stewart  of  the  Blood  Royal.  She  may  have 
been  unsuitable  in  age.  The  disparity  used  to 
be  stated  as  seventeen  against  fifty-nine.  But 
Dr.  Hay  Fleming  has  knocked  ten  years  off  the 
difference,  by  proving  that  Knox  was  born  in 
1515,  and  not  in  1505,  as  all  the  Reformer's 
biographers  assert.  Nobody  doubted  it  was  a 
happy  marriage,  although  the  Roman  Cathohcs, 
in  their  bewilderment,  thought  that  sorcery 
alone  could  explain  it.  Her  beautiful  attention 
to  him  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  old  house, 
now  belonging  to  the  United  Free  Church,  still 
standing  at  the  Netherbow  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  perfect  accord  and  sympathy  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  are  noted  with  simple  pathos  in 
the  Diary  kept  by  Knox's  secretary,  Richard 
Bannatyne.  The  young  wife  of  five-and-twenty 
read   to   the   dying   man    a   sermon    by  Calvin 
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in  French,  and  then  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on  the 
Resurrection.  When  that  chapter  was  finished, 
her  husband  said  to  her,  "  Is  not  that  a  com- 
fortable chapter  ?  "  After  which  he  asked  her 
to  read  "where  I  cast  my  first  anchor."  She 
did  not  need  to  be  told  or  reminded  of  the 
passage.  "  So,"  says  Richard  Bannatyne,  "  she 
read  to  him  the  seventeenth  of  John's  Evangel." 

That  serene  deathbed  shows  also  Knox's 
courtesy  and  geniality  with  his  intimate  friends. 
When  he  was  in  health,  we  know  that  he  gave 
supper-parties.  Thomas  Randolph,  the  EngUsh 
ambassador  in  Edinburgh,  tells  us  about  a 
supper  at  Knox's  house,  on  Sunday  evening, 
29th  November  1562,  when  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  were  the  guests.  (AVhat  a  splen- 
did subject  for  a  historical  painter !)  Now,  the 
old  man  was  too  ill  to  join  his  family  at  table ; 
but,  when  told  that  his  friends  John  Durie  and 
Archibald  Stewart  had  called  "  about  twelve 
hours,"  the  usual  dinner-hour,  no  doubt  expect- 
ing pot-luck  with  him  and  his  family,  he  made 
a  great  effort  to  sit  with  them ;  and,  Richard 
Bannatyne  tells  us,  "  he  caused  pierce  an  hogs- 
head of  wine,  which  was  in  the  cellar." 

Knox's  views  on  dancing  were  discriminating, 
not    strait-laced.       He    had,    not    unnaturally, 
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objected  to  Queen  Mary  and  her  Maries  appear- 
ing at  a  masque  "  all  clad  in  men's  apparel "  ; 
and,  when  taken  to  task  by  the  Queen  at  Holy- 
rood,  he  answered  her  thus :  "  Of  dancing, 
Madam,  I  do  not  utterly  damn  it,  providing 
that  the  principal  vocation  of  those  that  use 
that  exercise  be  not  neglected  for  the  pleasure 
of  dancing,  and  that  they  dance  not  for  the 
pleasure  they  take  in  the  displeasure  of  God's 
people." 

Thomas  Carlyle  calls  Knox  "a  cheery,  social 
man,  with  faces  that  loved  him  "  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Stowell  writes :  "  Knox  was  not  a  man 
naturally,  or  through  grace,  of  a  gloomy  or 
morose  spirit,  but  had  a  genial  flow  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship,  and  at  times  a  beautiful 
coruscation  of  wit  and  irony,  which  he  used 
with  force  peculiarly  his  own."  AV.  E.  Henley, 
the  poet  and  critic,  in  his  Essay  on  Burns,  says : 
"  The  Reformer  had  a  vast  deal  more  in  com- 
mon with  Robert  Burns  than  with  the  '  sour 
John  Knox '  of  Robert  Browning's  ridiculous 
verses.  He  was  a  humorist ;  he  abounded  in 
humanity  and  intelligence ;  he  was  as  well  be- 
loved as  he  was  extremely  hated  and  feared. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  John  Knox  had  as 
certainly  stood  with  Robert  Burns  against  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  represented  by  Auld  and 
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Russell  and  the  like,  as,  in  the  sixteenth,  he 
stood  with  Moray  and  the  Nobles  against  the 
Church  of  Rome."  These  views  come  from 
men  without  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  Pres- 
byterianism ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Knox,  standing  against  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  have  stood 
rather  with  the  Erskines,  or  with  Thomas 
Gillespie,  than  with  Robert  Burns ! 

V.  Their  Courtesy  Abroad 

If  such  men  as  I  have  referred  to  were 
lacking  in  the  virtue  of  courtesy,  commended 
by  the  Apostle  Peter,  they  were  certainly  in- 
excusable. Knox  had  been  in  his  youth  a  tutor 
in  good  Scotch  county  families,  such  as  the 
Douglasses  of  Longniddry  and  the  Cockburns 
of  Ormiston.  In  later  Hfe,  his  manners  were 
thought  polished  enough  by  King  Edward  VI. 
for  the  post  of  Royal  Chaplain  in  one  of  the 
stateliest  Courts  of  Europe,  which  he  accepted, 
and  for  the  great  office  of  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
with  a  seat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  declined.  Rev.  James  Guthrie  was 
the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  and  was 
originally  an  Episcopahan.  Highly  educated, 
a  man  who  had  mixed  in  the  best   society,  I 
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picture  him  about  as  unlike  the  conventional 
Covenanter  of  our  novelists  and  artists  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  I  could  not  call  a  better 
witness  than  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
contemporary  Episcopal  historian.  He  says : 
"  The  Presbyterian  ministers  were  related  to 
the  best  families  in  the  country,  either  by  blood 
or  marriage.  The  gentry  paid  great  respect  to 
them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what 
degree  they  were  loved  and  reverenced  by  their 
people." 

But  I  hear  somebody  say.  What  about  John 
Knox's  rudeness  to  Queen  Mary  ? 

There  are  three  ways  of  deaUng  with  that 
question.  The  ordinary  way  is  either  to  admit 
it  and  denounce  it,  or  to  admit  it  and  apologise 
for  it.     I  take  a  third  course, — I  deny  it ! 

Thomas  Carlyle  inclines  to  the  method  of 
admission  and  apology  in  his  pithy  summary  of 
the  situation :  "  The  unhappy  Queen  !  But  the 
still  more  unhappy  country,  if  she  were  made 
happy  ?  "  My  view  of  the  facts  is  founded  on  the 
contemporary  evidence  of  what  actually  took 
place.  Knox's  own  account,  in  his  History, 
bears  the  stamp  of  truth  on  the  face  of  it, 
because  he,  more  than  once,  gives  Mary  the  best 
of  the  argument ;  and  he  does  not  conceal  that, 
on  two  of  the  four  occasions  when,  in  obedience 
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to  express  command,  he  met  the  Queen  at 
Holyrood,  she  shed  tears.  What  an  amount 
of  duty,  in  song  and  story,  these  tears  have  been 
made  to  do  !  How  many  false  inferences  have 
they  occasioned !  It  has  been  assumed  that 
Mary's  tears  were  caused  by  Knox's  harsh  de- 
nunciation of  her  rehgion.  Not  so  at  all.  She 
wept  twice ;  on  the  first  occasion,  because,  in 
answer  to  her  pointed  questions,  he  stated 
views  of  the  rights  of  subjects,  which — startling 
enough  to  the  Stewart  notion  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings — are  nowadays  the  veriest  truism 
of  every  political  party,  views  which  if  Mary 
had  accepted  for  herself  and  her  dynasty,  her 
grandson,  Charles  I.,  would  have  retained  his 
head,  and  her  great-grandson,  James  II.,  his 
kingdom.  On  the  second  occasion,  the  Queen 
wept,  before  Knox  had  time  to  utter  a  word, 
because,  in  St.  Giles',  he  had  spoken  against  her 
proposed  marriage  to  Don  Carlos,  the  epileptic, 
half-witted  son  of  the  cruellest  persecutor  of 
Protestantism  in  Europe,  a  marriage  which 
would  have  united,  perhaps  permanently,  the 
fortunes  of  Scotland  to  those  of  Spain  ! 

Reading  the  lines,  and  between  the  lines,  con- 
fii'ms  the  conviction  caustically  expressed  by 
Thomas  Randolph,  Elizabeth's  envoy,  in  a  letter 
to   Sir    \^^iUiam   Cecil,    "  Well    Your    Honour 
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knoweth,  there  be  of  that  sex  that  will  weep 
as  well  for  anger  as  for  grief!  " 

Knox's  conduct,  championing  alone  in  that 
august  presence  the  cause  of  his  Faith  and  of  his 
country  against  the  beautiful,  able,  and  accom- 
phshed  woman.  Queen  of  Scotland,  Queen- 
Dowager  of  France,  and  Queen-Presumptive 
of  England,  who  had  been  trained,  as  a  child, 
to  detest  Protestantism  and,  as  a  Queen,  to 
suppress  it,  seems  to  me,  instead  of  the  un- 
mannerly performance  of  a  boorish  ex-priest, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
dignified  scenes  in  all  history. 

Knox  could  not  speak  feebly.  Everything 
he  said  was  trenchant  and  pointed.  If  Algernon 
Swinburne  exaggerates  in  saying  that  Mary  had 
"the  most  bitter  tongue  in  Europe,"  at  aU 
events,  in  capacity  and  inclination  for  calling 
a  fig  a  fig  and  a  spade  a  spade,  the  Reformer 
and  the  Queen  were  well  matched.  But  Knox 
never  condescended,  like  Mary,  to  mere  scolding. 
Her  tone  and  his  tone  are  well  illustrated  in  that 
dramatic  passage  in  the  Fourth  Interview ; — 

Queen  Mary.  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  marriage  ? " 

John  Knox.  "  If  it  please  Your  Majesty 
patiently  to  hear  me,  I  shall  show  the  truth 
in  plain  words." 
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Queeii  Mary.  "  But  what  have  you  to  do 
with  my  marriage  ?  What  are  you  within  this 
Commonwealth  ? " 

John  Knox.  "  A  subject  born  withix  the 
SAME,  MADAM,  albeit  1  be  neither  Earl,  Lord, 
nor  Baron  within  it.  .  .  .  Madam,  in  God's  pre- 
sence I  speak,  I  never  delighted  in  the  weep- 
ing of  any  of  God's  creatures.  I  can  scarcely 
abide  the  tears  of  my  own  boys,  whom  my  own 
hand  correcteth,  much  less  Your  Majesty's 
weeping.  But,  seeing  I  have  offered  to  you 
no  just  occasion  to  be  offended,  but  have  spoken 
the  truth,  I  must  sustain,  albeit  unwillingly. 
Your  Majesty's  tears,  rather  than  1  dare  hurt 
my  conscience,  or  betray  my  Commonwealth, 
through  my  silence." 

VI.  Generous  Foes 

But  what  about  the  severest  strain  of  all  ? 
*'  How  does  a  man  treat  his  inferiors  ? "  is  a 
crucial  question ;  still  more,  "  How  does  a  man 
treat  his  enemies  ?  "  "If  ye  love  them  that  love 
you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  Even  sinners  love 
those  that  love  them.  Love  your  enemies,  and 
do  them  good.  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your 
Father  is  merciful." 

Severe  things  may  have  been  said  by  George 
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Wishart,  the  martyr,  Knox's  spiritual  father. 
But  look  at  his  actions.  Take  the  attempt  of 
the  priest,  John  Wighton,  to  assassinate  ^^^isha^t, 
while  Wishart  was  bravely  ministering  to  the 
plague  -  stricken  at  Dundee.  I  quote  from 
Knox's  dramatic  narrative :  "  On  a  day  when 
the  sermon  was  ended,  and  the  people  departing, 
no  man  suspecting  danger,  the  priest  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  steps,  his  gown 
loose,  and  his  drawn  whinger  (dagger)  in  his 
hand  under  his  gown.  Master  George,  who 
was  most  sharp  of  eye  and  judgment,  marked 
him,  and  as  he  came  near,  he  said,  '  My  friend, 
what  would  ye  do  ? '  Therewith  he  clapped  his 
hand  upon  Wighton's  hand,  wherein  the  whinger 
was,  and  took  it  from  him.  The  priest,  abashed, 
fell  down  at  his  feet  and  openly  confessed  the 
verity.  The  noise  rising  and  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  sick,  they  cried,  '  Deliver  the  traitor  to 
us,  or  else  we  will  take  him  by  force,'  and  they 
thrust  in  at  the  door.  But  Master  George  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  said, '  Whosoever  troubleth 
him  shall  trouble  me.  He  hath  hurt  me  in 
nothing.  He  hath  done  great  comfort  both  to 
you  and  to  me ;  he  hath  let  us  understand  what 
we  may  fear.  In  times  to  come,  we  will  watch 
better.'  So  he  appeased  both  the  one  part  and 
the  other,  and  saved  the  life  that  sought  his." 
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Extreme  and  extravagant  things  were  said 
and  written  by  John  Knox  and  his  associates, 
lay  and  clerical,  things  which  no  sensible  man 
would  think  of  defending.  But  "  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  In  England,  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  was  a 
history  of  massacre  and  martyrdom.  Not  so  in 
Scotland.  To  this  there  could  not  be  more 
unprejudiced  testimony  than  that  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  the  most  distinguished  lay 
accession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
more  than  a  century.  At  St.  Andrews,  in  his 
Rectorial  Address,  he  drew  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  moderation  and  humanity  of  the 
Scots  Presbyterian,  as  compared  with  the 
English  Episcopal,  Reformation,  and  showed 
that,  although  the  Scots  statute-book,  like  the 
English,  contained  sanguinary  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics,  in  England  these  Acts  were 
enforced,  while  in  Scotland  they  were  a  dead 
letter.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Reformation  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, no  Roman  Catholic  was  put  to  death  for 
his  faith.  We  have  no  fires  of  Smithfield,  and 
no  Servetus  on  our  conscience.  The  only  exe- 
cution of  a  priest,  which  can  be  connected  with 
religion,  was  much  later.  The  execution  of  the 
Jesuit,  John  Ogilvie,  in  Glasgow  in  1615,  took 
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place  fifty-five  years  after  the  Reformation,  and 
in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  period,  at  the  hands  of 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode. 

Look  at  what  happened  at  Mont  St.  Michel, 
in  Normandy,  where  some  of  the  Scots  Protes- 
tants were  imprisoned,  while  Knox  and  others 
were  toiling  at  the  oar,  under  the  overseer's 
lash,  in  the  French  galleys.  I  quote  again 
from  my  modernised  edition  of  Knox's  History. 
*'  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  younger,  Peter 
Carmichael,  Robert  and  William  Leslie,  who 
were  together  in  Mont  St.  Michel,  wrote  to 
John  Knox  asking  his  counsel,  '  If  they  might, 
with  safe  conscience,  break  their  prison  ? '  whose 
answer  was,  '  If,  without  the  blood  of  any  spilt 
by  them  for  their  deliverance,  they  might  set 
themselves  at  freedom,  then  they  might  safely 
take  it.  But  to  shed  any  man's  blood  for  their 
freedom,  thereto  would  he  never  consent.' 
Adding  further,  '  I  am  assured  that  God  will 
deliver  you  and  the  rest  of  your  company,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  but  not  by  such  means 
as  ye  have  looked  for,  that  is,  by  the  force  of 
friends  or  by  your  own  labours.' " 

This  would  be  remarkable  counsel  even  nowa- 
days, in  its  abstract  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  paral- 
leled in  an  age  when  human  life,  on  one's  own 
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side,  was  accounted  of  little  value,  and,  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  of  none.  It  was  very  re- 
markable as  coming  from  a  man  who,  when  he 
gave  it,  was  himself  enduring  what  he  calls  the 
"torments"  of  the  French  galleys,  at  the  hands 
of  the  same  order  of  men  whose  lives  he  thus 
sought  to  protect.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Knox's  humane  views  prevailed,  and  issued 
happily :  "  Knox's  counsel  in  the  end  they 
embraced.  Upon  the  King's  Even  (5th  January 
1549),  when  Frenchmen  commonly  used  to  drink 
liberally,  the  foresaid  four  persons,  having  the 
conducting  of  a  boy  of  the  house,  bound  all  those 
that  were  in  the  Castle  in  ]Mont  St.  Michel, 
locked  the  doors  upon  them,  took  the  keys  from 
the  Captain,  and  departed,  wdthout  harm  done 
to  the  person  of  any,  and  without  touching  of 
anything  that  appertained  to  the  King  of  France, 
the  Captain,  or  the  house." 

Knox's  successor,  Andrew  Melville,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  not  so 
great  an  orator,  was  a  greater  scholar  than 
Knox.  At  one  period,  he  completely  routed 
Patrick  Adamson,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  result  is  told  in  James  MelviUe's 
Diary :  "  The  Archbishop  was  brought  to  such 
necessity  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  to 
Master  Andrew,  my  uncle,  make  confession  of 
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his  offences  against  God  and  him,  and  crave 
his  help ;  who,  but  fordar  (without  farther 
ado)  visited  him  and  supported  him,  so  that, 
the  space  of  divers  months,  he  Kved  on  his 
purse." 

And  James  Melville,  the  Principal's  nephew, 
the  diarist,  the  minister  of  Anstruther,  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  ship-wrecked 
soldiers  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Here  is 
the  story  in  his  own  words :  "  By  break  of 
day,  one  of  our  bailies  came  to  my  bedside, 
saying,  but  not  with  fear,  '  I  have  to  tell  you 
news,  Sir.  There  is  arrived  within  our  harbour, 
this  morning,  a  shipful  of  Spainyarts  (Spaniards) 
to  the  number  of  thirteen  score  (260),  for  the 
most  part  young,  beardless  men,  silly,  trauchled, 
and  hungered.'  To  the  which,  a  day  or  two, 
kail,  pottage,  and  fish  was  given ;  for  my  advice 
was,  conform  to  the  Prophet  Eliseus  to  the 
King  of  Samaria  in  Israel,  '  Give  them  bread 
and  water.'  But  verily,  all  the  while,  my  heart 
melted  within  me  for  desire  of  thankfulness  to 
God,  when  I  remembered  how  they  would  have 
used  us,  in  case  they  had  landed  with  their  forces 
among  us,  and  when  I  saw  the  wonderful  work 
of  God's  mercy  and  justice  in  making  us  see  the 
chief  commander  of  them  to  make  such  dewgard 
(God  save  you)  and  courtesy,  and  their  soldiers 
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so  abjectly  to  beg  alms  at  our  doors  and  in  our 
streets." 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  men's 
clemency  and  humanity  ?  Instead  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland  being  too  drastic,  it  was 
not  thorough  enough.  A\"idespread  sacerdo- 
talism remained  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
universal  intolerance,  both  of  them  "  dreggis  of 
Papistrie,"  to  use  Knox's  phrase.  Knox,  and  his 
associates  and  successors,  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  toleration  as  the  rest  of 
the  sixteenth  century  world  ;  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  in  Scotland  of  Presbyterians  by 
Episcopalians,  and,  in  a  milder  form,  of  Epis- 
copalians by  Presbyterians,  presented  a  lament- 
able contrast.  I  know  no  reason  for  it,  other 
than  the  superior  clemency  and  humanity  of 
their  nature. 

VII.    Who  Knocked  Down  the 
Cathedrals  ? 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  common  charge 
against  the  Reformers  of  destroying  the  cathe- 
drals of  Scotland.  This  is  a  subject  which 
naturally  interests  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Scotland,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 
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Scotland  had  thirteen  cathedrals  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  ;  three  sees  were  founded 
before  the  time  of  David  I. ;  six  were  added  by 
that  "  sair  saint  for  the  Crown " ;  three  more 
between  his  death  and  1560  ;  and  one,  Orkney, 
which  became  Scotch  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Queen  Margaret,  James  III/s  wife,  pledged  by 
Denmark  to  Scotland.  Only  two  cathedrals, 
Glasgow  and  Kirkwall,  remain  structurally  as 
they  were  in  1560.  Three,  Brechin,  Dunblane, 
and  lona,  have  been  recently  restored  ;  while 
five,  St.  Andrews,  Elgin,  Fortrose,  Whithorn, 
and  Lismore,  are  in  ruins ;  and  three,  Dornoch, 
Aberdeen,  and  Dunkeld,  have  portions  intact 
and  in  use.  Popularly,  their  condition  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  John  Knox  and  his  colleagues.  Yet 
this  belief,  although  until  lately  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, has  no  foundation  in  fact,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  men  of  taste,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  antiquarians,  are  concerned.  Modern 
writers,  such  as  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  his  excellent 
manual  on  Scottish  Cathedrals  and  Churches, 
read  in  old  records.  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopal,  of  casting  down,  demolition,  and  de- 
struction ;  and  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
structure  is  referred  to,  whereas  the  moan  on 
the  one  side  and  the  rejoicing  on  the  other  was 
only  for  altars  burnt  and  images  smashed.     No 
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doubt,  if  destruction  of  rude  images  and  garish 
altars  is  worth  condemnation  and  regret,  then 
the  Reformers  cannot  escape.     In  their  opinion 

and  who  that  knows  human  nature  can  doubt 

its  accuracy — the  removal  and  demolition  of 
these  altars  and  images,  none  of  them  recorded 
as  possessing  any  exceptional  artistic  value,  and 
all  of  them  the  symbols  and  expressions  of  the 
sacerdotahsm  and  idolatry  which  formed  the 
substance  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Old  Church, 
was  inevitable,  if  Protestantism  was  to  stay. 
But  instead  of  desiring  or  encouraging  the 
destruction  of  the  structures  themselves— the 
only  things  artistically  worth  preservation— 
they,  for  obvious  reasons,  exerted  their  utmost 
efforts  to  preserve  them  intact,  with  their  wood- 
work and  windows.  One  or  two  of  the  abbeys, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  churches,  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  "  rascal  multitude,"  as  John 
Knox  called  the  mob.  But  the  condition  of  our 
Scottish  cathedrals  cannot  be  traced,  in  a  single 
case,  to  the  Reformers.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
ravages  complained  of  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  our  climate  and  of  accident ;  but  the 
chief  factor  has  been  the  neglect  of  the  heritors 
in  the  country  districts,  and  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  towns,  to  keep  the  walls,  roofs,  and 
towers  in  repair,  a  failure  due,  in  some  cases, 
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to  sheer  poverty,  in  others  to  parsimony.  It  is 
the  same  melancholy  story  in  one  cathedral 
after  another.  The  roofs  and  towers  were  neg- 
lected, and  their  fall,  many  years  after  the  Re- 
formation, wrought  the  ruin  which  is  ignorantly 
assigned  to  men  who,  whatever  their  faults,  were 
far  too  shrewd  to  destroy  buildings  which  they 
needed  for  their  own  worship.  The  Reformers 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  knaves ;  they  were 
certainly  not  fools ! 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Reformers  to  this 
question  is  well  illustrated  by  the  order  issued 
by  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
namely,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord  Ruthven, 
and  Lord  James  Stewart  (afterwards  the  Regent 
Moray),  in  1560,  to  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  : 
*'  We  pray  you  will  fail  not  to  pass  to  your 
kirks  in  Glasgow,  and  take  down  the  whole 
images  thereof,  and  bring  them  forth  to  the 
kirkyards  and  burn  them  openly.  Likewise, 
cast  down  the  altars  and  purify  the  kirks  of 
all  kinds  of  monuments  of  idolatry.  But  take 
great  care  that  neither  the  desks,  windows,  nor 
doors  be  hurt  or  broken,  and  that  the  glass  or 
ironwork  be  not  injured.  This  fail  not  to  do, 
as  you  value  our  displeasure.  And  so  we 
commit  you  to  the  protection  of  God." 

I  am  confining  attention  to  the  cathedrals. 
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But,  if  I  were  dealing  with  the  abbeys  and 
parish  churches,  I  should  make  the  same  points, 
not  forgetting  an  additional  one  in  regard  to 
the  southern  abbeys.  When  English  visitors 
lament  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys  of  Melrose, 
Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Dryburgh,  Haddington,  New- 
battle,  and  Holyrood,  and  associate  the  Scotch 
Reformers  with  their  destruction,  there  is  to  the 
Scot  a  certain  sly  satisfaction  in  informing  his 
southern  cousins  that  these  ruins  were,  in  every 
one  of  these  cases,  caused  by  English  troops, 
sent  for  the  purpose  by  Henry  VIII. ! 

VIII.  Conclusion 

I  began  with  one  good  feature  of  our  times. 
I  conclude  with  another,  the  increasing  realisa- 
tion that  religion  ought  to  bring,  and  does 
bring,  into  men's  lives  joy  and  not  gloom, 
peace  and  not  war.  But  if  we  accept  without 
inquiry  the  popular  idea  that  our  spiritual 
ancestors  were  gloomy  men  and  women,  the 
inference  is  sure  to  be  drawn  that  the  religion, 
which  was  the  moving  spirit  of  their  actions, 
must  be  itself  a  gloomy  thing.  Let  us  bring 
to  this  matter  the  test  of  our  own  personal 
experience.  Some  of  us  can  speak  from  varied 
knowledge  of  religious  people,  having  relatives 
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and  friends,  both  lay  and  clerical,  among 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  among 
those  who  belong  to  the  "most  straitest  sects 
of  our  religion  " — Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  Everybody 
must  speak  from  his  own  experience ;  my 
experience  has  been  that  the  happiest  people 
I  have  known,  the  people  who  seemed  to  get 
most  out  of  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  have 
been  religious  people,  to  whatever  section  or 
sect,  named  above  or  unnamed,  they  belonged. 
It  ought  to  be  so,  if  it  is  true  that  "  Godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come." 


<^^JU,  ^jUk^ 


THE    POSSIBILITIES    OF    SCOTTISH 
ANGLING 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  is  endowed  with  a  conscience 
of  such  robust  material  that  he  is  able  to  devote 
his  entire  energy  and  nearly  all  his  waking  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals.  He  owns  one 
of  the  finest  sporting  estates  in  Scotland ;  his 
moors  have  yielded  as  much  as  5000  brace  of 
grouse  in  a  single  season  ;  his  forest  gives  over 
one  hundred  stags  in  the  same  period ;  he  pos- 
sesses soine  of  the  best  low-ground  shootings 
in  the  north ;  he  has  a  stretch  of  excellent 
fishing  in  a  famous  salmon  river  ;  year  follows 
year  without  diminishing  the  zest  or  impairing 
the  strength  which  enable  him  to  enjoy  these 
possessions  to  the  utmost.  One  day  he  was 
asked  from  which  part  of  his  varied  domain 
he  derived  the  keenest  pleasure.  He  replied 
without  hesitation :  "  I  would  give  up  three 
days'  deerstalking,  one  week's  grouse-driving, 
and  one  month  of  low-ground  shooting  for  a 
single  good  day's  salmon-fishing." 
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The  fact  is  patent.  Of  all  the  various  forms 
of  the  chace  which  have  survived  to  our  times, 
there  is  none  that  holds  its  votaries  so  long 
and  firmly  in  its  spell  as  angling.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  written  many  tender,  haunting  lays, 
but  there  is  none  of  them  which  dwells  more 
sweetly  in  memory  than  "  The  Last  Cast "  : 

"  Just  one  cast  more  !   how  many  a  year, 
Beside  how  many  a  pool  and  stream. 
Beneath  the  falling  leaves  and  sere, 

I've  sighed,  reeled  up  and  dreamed  my  dream. 

Dreamed  of  the  sport  since  April  first, 

Her  hands  fulfilled  with  flowers  and  snow, 

Adown  the  pastoral  valleys  burst 

Where  Ettrick  and  where  Teviot  flo-w." 

A  few  months  ago  I  sat  beside  the  armchair 
of  one  who  had  thrown  his  "last  cast" — a 
venerable  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who,  so  supreme  was  his  prowess  of  yore  with 
rod  and  line,  that  his  name  has  been  conferred 
upon  both  a  salmon-fly  and  a  trout-fly — each, 
but  especially  the  last,  esteemed  "  great  medi- 
cine "  wherever  fishers  ply  their  craft.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  erudite  books  ;  to  his  re- 
search and  generosity  the  British  INIuseum  owes 
some  of  its  rarest  treasures ;  yet  I  venture  to 
affirm  that,  for  ev^ery  hundred  persons  who  have 
derived  instruction  from  his  writings,  there  are 
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a  thousand  who  honour  him  unconsciously  as 
the  godfather  of  those  deadly  little  bundles  of 
silk,  feather,  and  tinsel. 

Well,  as  I  sat  beside  the  veteran  on  that 
glorious  July  day,  he  spoke  wistfully  of  the 
fishing,  and  then,  with  the  ghost  of  a  sigh,  told 
me  how  one  day  in  the  previous  season,  being 
then  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  he  had  killed 
half-a-dozen  trout — "  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
cast  a  fly." 

How  many  of  us  have  lived  to  endorse  the 
sentiment  of  the  anonymous  R.  J.,  who  observes 
in  the  introduction  to  that  rarest  of  all  works 
on  fishing.  The  Secrets  of  Angling,  by  J.  D., 
Esq.,^  it  is  "  a  sport  every  way  as  pleasant,  less 
chargeable,  more  profitable,  and  nothing  so  much 
subject  to  choler  or  impatience,"  as  hunting  or 
hawking.  Be  it  far  from  me  to  decry  either 
fox-hunting  or  shooting,  having  taken  my  fill 
of  both  dans  le  temps ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  fascination  wanes  with  advancing  years. 
But  whoever  heard  of  an  angler  wearying  of 
his  sport  ?  Perhaps  its  charm  consists  in  its 
uncertainty,  in  the  mental  exercise  it  demands, 

1  Published  in  1613.  The  author  was  John  Dennys,  who  wrote 
some  commendable  verse.  Of  the  first  edition  I  believe  the  only 
perfect  copy  known  to  exist  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  work 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  published  under  the  same 
title  in  1865  by  J.  S.  Moffat. 
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and  in  the  fact  that,  despite  the  alluring  title 
chosen  for  his  book  by  "J.  D.,  Esq.,"  there 
remain  many  secrets  of  angling  that  have  never 
been  revealed.  Pheasants  and  partridges  may  be 
hand-reared  by  as  many  thousands  as  the  master 
chooses  to  pay  for,  and  so  manoeuvred  as  to  fly 
over  men  whose  hands  and  eyes  have  been 
trained  to  almost  mechanical  precision.  But 
these  are  marksmen  and  little  more.  Woodcraft 
is  requisite  only  in  the  head-keeper,  who  marshals 
his  beaters  so  as  to  bring  the  birds  artistically 
over  the  guns.  From  first  to  last  in  a  modern 
battue,  no  greater  effort  of  intelligence  is  required 
of  the  shooters  than  is  needed  to  prevent  them 
wounding  the  beaters  or  the  other  guns. 

Far  different  is  it  in  angling.  After  the 
fisherman  has  ascertained  what  manner  of  fish 
inhabit  a  river  or  lake  and  where  they  mostly 
do  congregate,  everything  else  depends  upon  his 
individual  wit  and  skill  and  upon  the  mood  of 
the  fish.  It  is  this,  and  the  fact  that  his  pursuit 
takes  the  angler  into  the  fairest  scenes  in  nature 
(for  in  every  country  the  choicest  landscapes  are 
by  the  waterside),  which  chiefly  account  for  the 
fascination  of  the  sport  upon  minds  even  of  a 
high  intellectual  order.  Not  universally.  Dr. 
Johnson  spoke  very  disrespectfully  of  anglers  as 
he  understood  their  craft :  the  immortal  Porthos 
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declared  that  "  la  peche  est  un  plaisir  roturier : 
je  le  laisse  a  Mosqueton."     There  are  men,  not- 
ably some  possessed  of  the  finest  salmon  and 
trout  waters  in  the   kingdom,  who  are  wholly 
insensible  to   the    attraction   of  the  waterside. 
A  couple  of  years   ago  I  was   staying  with    a 
wealthy  Highland  proprietor,  who,  although  he 
is  owner  of  many  miles  of  splendid  salmon-fish- 
ing, has  never  landed  a  salmon  in  his  life.     The 
month  was  April,  and  I  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  motor  to  carry  me  off  to  one  of  the  most 
delectable  spring  rivers  in  the  north.     Uy  host's 
son  came  to  see  me  off.     I  asked  him  whether 
he  would  not  come  with  me.    No,  he  said,  he  did 
not  care  for  fishing.     "  Have  you  ever  tried  ? " 
I    asked.      "Oh    yes,"    quoth    he,    "I    pulled 
out    a    couple  of   salmon   one    day  last   year." 
"  And  did  not  that  give   you    agreeable   feel- 
ings?" said  I.     "  No,"  he  replied,  "I  can't  say 
it  did,"  and  off  he  went  for  a  morning's  rook- 
shooting  !     I  cannot  imagine  that  his  sport  gave 
him  the  intense  enjoyment  which  I  derived  that 
day  from  the  capture  of  five  lovely  springers 

fresh  from  the  sea. 

Enough  said !  It  is  neither  to  expatiate  on 
the  pleasures  of  those  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to 
refer  to  as  the  "  idle  rich  "  that  I  am  spoihng  all 
this  paper,  nor  to    exalt   my  own  prowess  by 
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dilating  on  good  days,  while  observing  discreet 
silence  upon  many  bad  ones.  My  theme  is  this  : 
seeing  how  perfectly  bodily  exercise  and  mental 
recreation  are  combined  in  the  sport  of  angling, 
surely  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
practical  philanthropists  to  devise  means  whereby 
the  angling  resources  of  our  country  may  be 
maintained  and  increased,  so  as  to  put  good 
fishing  within  the  compass  of  men  of  all  classes 
and  grades,  even  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
spend  money  on  their  own  amusement.  Not 
free  fishing  :  that  is  an  idle  proposition,  seriously 
entertained  only  by  those  who  understand  least 
about  the  care  and  expense  entailed  in  main- 
taining a  fishery.  It  is  bej^ond  the  power  of 
the  most  democratic  legislation  to  provide  tight 
lines  for  the  million  ;  but  it  is  quite  wnthin  the 
compass  of  co-operative  effort  to  make  reasonably 
good  fishing  reasonably  accessible  to  men  of 
moderate  means  and  limited  leisure. 

Of  wanton  carelessness  in  allowing  the  natural 
resources  with  which  nature  has  endowed  these 
islands  to  run  to  waste,  there  is  a  flagrant  example 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  window  where  I  am 
sitting  to  write  these  lines.  Across  the  lawn  a 
brimming  chalk-stream  glides  sinuously  under 
the  boughs  of  spreading  cedars.  Tliirteen  years 
ago,  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  here,  the  pellucid 
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current  flowed  over  waving  velvet  of  water- 
weeds,  with  spaces  of  gleaming  sand  and  gravel. 
Shadowy  brown  forms  lay  motionless  here  and 
there  ;  ever  and  again  one  would  fan  itself  into 
leisurely  movement  to  meet  a  floating  dun,  and 
sink  down  again  upon  the  green  cushion,  leaving 
no  more  than  a  tiny  dimple  on  the  surface  to 
betray  where  a  two-pound  trout  had  broken  its 
fast/  Such  was  once  the  little  river  Wye — not 
the  stately  stream  of  that  name  that  is  born  on 
the  flanks  of  Plinlimmon,  nor  yet  the  Wye  of 
Derbyshire,  beloved  by  Walton's  friend  Charles 
Cotton  ;  but  the  bonny  brook  of  Buckingham- 
shire that  gives  their  names  to  Wycombe,  and, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  to  Bourne 

'  I  am  tempted  to  insert  here  a  quotation  from  the  works  of 
JElian,  who  wrote  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  not  only  as 
being  the  earliest  extant  mention  of  artificial  fly-fishing,  but  also 
a  most  faithful  picture,  painted  from  life,  of  an  incident  that  stirs 
the  pulses  of  every  true  fisherman,  ^lian  describes  thus  the  rise 
of  a  trout  in  the  river  Astrteus  : — 

"  When  a  fish  observes  one  of  these  flies  floating  on  the  surface, 
it  advances  quietly  swimming  underneath,  fearing  to  disturb  the 
surface  lest  its  prey  should  take  alarm.  It  approaches  under  the 
shadow,  and  then,  opening  its  mouth,  sucks  down  the  fly  as  a  wolf 
seizes  a  sheep  from  the  flock  or  an  eagle  a  goose  from  the  yard, 
and  then  sinks  back  under  the  ripple." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  structure  of  these  flies  being 
too  delicate  to  permit  them  being  used  as  bait,  the  angler  resorts 
to  stratagem.  Wrapping  some  red  wool  round  the  hook,  and 
tying  on  a  couple  of  cock's  hackles,  he  tones  down  the  colour  with 
wax  and  takes  a  rod  and  line,  each  a  fathom  in  length,  and  casts 
the  lure  to  the  fish,  "which  makes  a  bitter  feast  thereon." 
(JElianus  De  Natura  Animalium,  lib.  xvii.) 
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End,  besides  the  intermediate  parish  of  Woo- 
burn. 

This  little  river  was  once  so  far-famed  for 
the  quality  of  its  trout  that  it  was  hence,  I 
believe,  that  fish  were  first  taken  to  stock  the 
waters  of  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  thriven 
in  such  an  amazing  manner.  That  high  quaUty 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  immense  number  of 
fresh- water  shrimps  [G-ammaixLs  pulex)  that 
swarmed  in  the  channel,  besides  mayflies,  duns, 
and  other  succulent  fare.  Alas !  that  I  must 
write  of  the  Wye  in  the  past  tense,  for  what 
is  it  now  ?  Not  such  as  I  knew  it  thirteen  years 
ago,  hurrying  over  sunny  shallows  and  lingering 
in  translucent  shadowy  deeps.  Still  the  wild 
rose  flings  its  spray  across  its  tangled  marge  in 
June ;  still  the  cedars  stretch  their  sheltering 
arms  over  its  bosom  at  Yule ;  but,  summer  or 
winter,  rain  or  shine,  the  little  river  is  no  more. 
It  has  been  made  to  serve  the  sole  purpose  of 
a  waste-pipe  for  paper-mills  which  discharge 
their  greasy  flocculence  into  it  so  profusely  as 
to  destroy  every  form  of  animal  life.  The  most 
charming  feature  in  this  naturally  lovely  valley 
has  been  turned  into  an  offensive  blemish,  for 
surely  to  no  object  in  nature  does  the  adage 
corruptio  optimi  pessima  apply  more  aptly  than 
to  running  water. 
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Writing  in  1841,  T.  C.  Hofland  (whose 
name  is  still  attached  to  the  excellent  trout-fly 
"  Hofland's  Fancy  ")  stated  that  he  had  taken 
trout  of  3  lb.  in  the  Wye.  "  At  Mr.  Street's 
mill,  a  little  below  Wycombe,  I  once  killed 
twenty  brace  of  fine  trout  in  four  hours."  ^ 
There  were  mills,  you  see,  seventy  years  ago, 
but  the  mill-owners  conducted  their  industry 
so  as  not  to  ruin  the  property  of  other  people. 
And  there  is  no  property  of  surer  value  than 
trout-fishing  within  easy  reach  of  London.  So 
long  ago  as  1875  the  late  Mr.  Francis  remarked 
in  the  Quartei^ly  Review  that  "  a  brook  that 
abounds  in  trout  within  thirty  miles  of  London 
is  now  worth  as  much  to  its  fortunate  owner 
as  was  a  salmon  river  in  Scotland  not  so  many 
years  ago."  The  value  of  such  a  brook  has 
been  enormously  enhanced  in  the  six-and-thirty 
years  that  have  passed  since  that  was  written. 
The  angling  in  the  Wye  as  it  used  to  be  could 
not  be  estimated  according  to  present  values  at 
a  less  annual  rent  than  £100  a  mile,  and  it  is 
many  such  miles  that  the  paper-mill  owners 
have  been  allowed  to  destroy  with  impunity. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Wye 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  of  which  river  the 
Conservancy  Board  have  shown  such   a  noble 

^  Hofland's  British  Angler's  Manual,  p.  102. 

O 
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and  successful  example  of  setting  right  what 
never  ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  go  wrong, 
and  of  repairing  the  injury — economic,  hygienic, 
and  aesthetic — that  had  been  wrought  by  in- 
discriminate pollution. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
from  Twickenham  to  Barking  was  one  mass  of 
malodorous  slime,  stirred  up  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  flood  tide,  which  bore 
upon  its  defiled  bosom  floating  abominations — 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  No  life  could 
survive  immersion  in  that  poisonous  fluid :  even 
the  Dutch  boats  that  used  to  bring  over  Uve 
eels  in  their  wells,  had  to  kill  them  before  they 
were  shipped,  in  order  "to  save  their  lives." 
Gas  refuse  was  the  most  powerful  poison  poured 
into  the  river ;  it  was  this  that  finally  barred  it 
to  salmon,  smelts,  and  eels,  for  which  the  Thames 
once  maintained  profitable  fisheries.^  The  Con- 
servancy have  exercised  the  ample  powers  com- 
mitted to  them  to  such  excellent  purpose  that 
the  Thames  is  now  as  sweet  and  pure  as  any 
river  need  be ;  smelts  and  flounders  have  once 
more  reappeared  in  the   reaches  of  Richmond 

^  Eels  have  never  been  absent  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Thames  ;  and  whereas  eels  cannot  reproduce  their  species  without 
access  to  the  sea,  it  is  supposed  that  the  supply  was  kept  up  by 
eels  ascending  the  Severn  and  entering  the  Thames  through  the 
Severn  canal. 
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and  Teddington,  and  the  muddiness  of  the 
water  in  its  course  through  London  is  only  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  any  tidal  estuary. 

I  have  said  enough  of  the  mischief  wrought 
upon  the  Buckinghamshire  Wye  and  the  re- 
sulting injury  to  the  dwellers  upon  its  banks. 
Similar  evil  has  been  done  to  scores — hundreds 
— of  other  angling  waters,  great  and  small, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England  and  southern 
Scotland.  We  have  allowed  this  to  be  done 
in  our  land — we,  whose  constant  vaunt  it  is 
that  we  are  a  self-governing  people — and  now 
we  are  grumbling  because  there  is  not  enough 
fishing  for  all  who  are  fain  for  it. 

Luckily,  we  are  doing  something  more  than 
grumble.  Several  municipalities  are  following 
the  example  set  by  the  Thames  Conservancy. 
My  concern  in  this  paper  is  mainly  with  the 
future  of  Scottish  fisheries,  and  it  is  good  to 
note  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  Edinburgh,  the 
Water  of  Leith  only  a  few  years  ago  was  a  foul, 
malodorous  sewer :  now  you  may  stand  on  the 
Canonmills  bridge  and  watch  the  trout  rising  in 
the  glittering  current.  In  the  west,  a  trip  down 
the  Clyde  from  Broomielaw  used  to  be  an  ex- 
cruciating experience  owing  to  the  intolerable 
stench  arising  from  the  river  mud.     All  that  is 
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now  changed.  Salmon  and  sea-trout  have  re- 
gained free  access  to  Loch  Lomond  through  the 
purification  of  the  Leven.  The  cleansing  of  the 
Clyde  itself  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  re- 
appearance of  salmon  in  the  splendid  reaches 
about  Bothwell  and  Mauldslie  is  quite  within  the 
horizon  of  reasonable  expectation.  Within  the 
Clyde  basin,  the  Black  and  White  Cart  of 
Renfrewshire  still  present  an  aspect  of  irre- 
deemable defilement ;  yet  we  are  assured  that 
when  the  remaining  third  part  of  the  great 
Glasgow  sewage  scheme  has  been  carried  to 
a  finish,  these  rivers  also  will  recover  their 
pristine  rank  among  the  most  troutful  rivers 
of  the  west. 

All  this  work  is  thoroughly  praiseworthy ; 
but  at  what  labour  and  cost  has  it  to  be  carried 
out.  To  no  matter  does  the  principle  Obsta 
principiis  apply  more  pertinently  than  to  river 
pollution.  The  process  is  most  insidious.  A 
mill  is  to  be  built  or  a  mine  to  be  sunk :  nobody 
thinks  of  opposing  the  project ;  nobody  need 
do  more  than  insist  that  the  mill  or  mine  owner 
shall  provide  for  the  disposal  of  his  waste  pro- 
ducts in  some  manner  that  shall  not  destroy  the 
property  of  others.  Unluckily  it  seldom  occurs 
to  anybody  to  exact  this  reasonable  condition ; 
the   evil  is  not  apparent  till  the   industry  has 
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been  at  work  for  some  time;   very  likely  the 
persons  chiefly  concerned  are  members  of  the 
local  conservancy  board,   whose  colleagues   are 
unwilling  to   proceed   against  those  who   have 
invested    capital   and  increased  employment  in 
their  district ;    and  thus  the   mischief  becomes 
so  firmly  rooted  that  it  is  only  by  the  action 
of  a   powerful   corporation   that  it    can    be   re- 
medied.    It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Scottish  Anglers'  Association,  founded  early  in 
the  present  year,  may  prove  to  be  an  effective 
agency  in  this  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  trout  fisheries 
in  the   north.     I    say   trout   fisheries,   because, 
albeit  salmon  fisheries  are  not  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  Association,  in  Scotland  these  are 
exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  of 
burgh  corporations,  and  of  private  individuals. 
As  for  fish  other  than  trout,  we  do  not  concern 
ourselves  in  Scotland  with  the  coarse  fish — roach, 
perch,  chub,  and  such  like — which  afford  sport 
to  many  thousands  in  England.     Probably  no- 
body  would    bother   much    about   them   if  he 
had  a  chance  of  decent  trout  fishing ;  and  the 
waters  of  Scotland  are  capable,  if  rightly  man- 
aged    and    developed,    of   giving    good     trout 
fishing  to  all  fair  anglers.     Much  may  be  effected 
through   co-operation   that   it   is   vain  for  indi- 
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viduals  to  attempt.  An  Association  may  cope 
with  the  wholesale  poaching  and  pot-hunting 
that  have  ruined  so  many  fair  tributaries  of 
the  Tweed,  without  incurring  the  odium  of 
selfishness  which  attaches  to  an  individual  pro- 
prietor in  defending  his  rights.  Moreover,  not 
only  may  existing  fisheries  be  restored  and 
maintained  by  a  well-conducted  Association  so 
as  to  secure  for  its  members  reasonable  prospects 
of  sport,  but  the  extent  to  which  new  trout 
fisheries  in  Scotland  may  be  created  at  moderate 
cost  is  almost  illimitable.  There  are  thousands 
of  glens  where  the  grazing  rent  ranges  from  6d. 
to  Is.  per  acre  where  the  headwaters  of  rills  and 
burns  may  be  stored  by  means  of  very  simple 
engineering,  thereby  not  only  creating  a  trout 
loch  but  providing  a  water  supply  for  flushing 
the  stream  below  in  times  of  drought.  There 
are  hundreds  of  lakes  in  Scotland  now  swarming 
with  pike,  where  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
destroy  these  worthless  fish.  The  presence  of 
numbers  of  pike  is  incompatible  with  any 
appreciable  stock  of  trout ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  question  in  Loch  Leven  that, 
although  pike  can  never  be  wholly  exterminated 
from  a  lake  that  cannot  be  run  dry,  they  can 
be  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  systematic  netting 
as  to  be  practically  harmless. 
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It  is  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  local 
angling  associations,  promoting  negotiations  for 
the  hire  of  suitable  angling  waters,  taking 
measures  to  prevent  or  remedy  pollution  and 
to  suppress  wholesale  poaching  and  selfish  pot- 
hunting,  that  the  Scottish  Anglers'  Association 
may  do  a  real  service  to  the  toiling  millions  of 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

"  So  they  the  Fields  and  Meadows  green  may  view, 
And  by  the  Rivers  fresh  may  walk  at  will 
Among  the  Daizies  and  the  Violets  blew, 
Red  Hyacinth  and  yellow  Daffodill."  ^ 

1  The  Secrets  of  Atigling,  by  John  Dennys,  1613. 
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ROBERT    BURNS:   THE   VOICE   OF 
THE   SCOTS   PEOPLE 

When  one  writes  on  Robert  Burns  with  the  hope 
of  interesting  Scots  people,  one  is  embarrassed 
by  this  double  difficulty  that  the  subject  of  this 
article  presents  so  many  diffisrent  points  of 
interest,  and  the  audience  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  is  essentially  though  justly  critical. 
Both  difficulties  point  to  the  same  solution, 
and  assist  a  writer  in  bringing  his  subject  to  a 
focus.  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  discuss 
the  technique  of  Burns's  poetry,  as,  for  instance, 
his  metres,  or  to  go  into  the  history  of  his 
poems,  as,  for  instance,  tracing  some  of  them 
in  their  ballad  form,  or  to  assign  him  his  place 
in  general  literature,  or  to  review  the  work 
which  he  did  in  English  verse  and  prose.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  one  point,  and  shall 
speak  of  Burns  as  the  outcome  of  the  Scots 
spirit,  as  the  representative  of  Scots  character, 
as  the  Lyric  Poet  of  Scots  life,  as  being  as 
nearly    as    possible    the    voice    of    the    Scots 
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people.  Scotland  both  in  her  strength  and 
in  her  tenderness,  Scotland  with  her  virile 
virtues  and  her  virile  faults,  not  the  handful 
of  people  at  the  top  of  society,  not  the  refuse 
at  the  base,  not  the  saints  of  Scotland,  not 
her  rascals  either,  but  the  nation,  as  the  nation 
is,  and  the  nation  has  done,  and  the  nation  has 
felt,  and  the  nation  has  suffered,  that  Scotland 
speaks  out  in  Burns.  He  was  with  emphasis 
a  Scotsman,  and  stands  more  perfectly  for 
Scotland  than  any  other  writer  of  the  first 
order.  When  he  wanders  into  English  verse 
or  into  English  letter  writing,  he  is  not  himself. 
"  These  English  songs  gravel  me  to  death.  I 
have  not  the  command  of  the  language  that  I 
have  of  my  native  tongue,  in  fact  I  think  that 
my  ideas  are  more  barren  in  English  than  in 
Scotch.  I  have  been  at  '  Duncan  Gray '  to 
dress  it  in  English,  but  all  I  can  do  is 
desperately  stupid."  Some  of  his  literary 
friends  at  one  time  advised  him  to  compose 
in  English  lest  he  should  cut  himself  off  from 
the  larger  public,  but  both  Mr.  William 
Wallace,  for  whose  admirable  and  impartial 
life  of  Burns  every  Scotsman  and  every 
reading  man  should  be  most  thankful,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  for  whose  estimate  of  Burns 
Scotsmen    at  least   are    not  quite    so    grateful, 
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both  agree  that  in  the  EngUsh  poems  we  have 
not  the  real  Burns.  The  real  Burns  is  the 
Burns  who  speaks  the  Scots  dialect. 

For  the  first  feature  in  Burns  which  one  faces 
is  the  hardness  of  his  life  from  beginning  to  end. 
"Scarcely  ever,"  says  M.  Taine,  "was  seen 
together  more  of  misery  and  of  talent.  He  was 
born  January  1759,  amid  the  hoar-frost  of  a 
Scottish  winter,  in  a  cottage  of  clay  built  by 
his  father,  a  poor  farmer  of  Ayrshire — a  sad 
condition,  a  sad  country,  a  sad  lot.  It  is 
hard  to  be  born  in  Scotland,  it  is  so  cold 
there,"  concludes  the  Frenchman.  Well,  it  has 
been  bracing  cold  and  has  made  strong  men, 
but  one  may  sadly  admit  it  was  a  cold  country 
for  Burns ;  from  his  birth  to  his  death  he  might 
be  said  to  have  lived  and  died  in  hoar-frost. 
One  inevitably  places  Burns  side  by  side  with 
Scott,  because  the  two  completely  represent 
Scotland  upon  all  her  sides  and  through  all 
her  traditions.  Scott  is  possibly  the  finest 
character  Scotland  has  ever  produced,  a  gentle- 
man without  reproach  and  full  of  charity,  and 
to  him  Tennyson  paid  a  just  tribute — 

''  Oh  !  great  and  gallant  Scott, 

True  gentleman,  heart,  blood,  and  bone, 
I  would  it  had  been  my  lot 

To  have  seen  thee  and  heard  thee  and  known." 
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Before  Scott  died  he  suffered  cruelly  and  through 
suffering  came  to  his  height ;  but  Scott  belonged 
to  the  class  which  is  largely  shielded  from  hard- 
ship :  he  was  not  born  into  the  lot  of  the 
common  people,  and  did  not  taste  of  their 
cup.  That  cup  Burns  drank  to  its  dregs. 
The  difference  between  English  and  Scots 
character  may  be  referred  among  other  causes 
to  the  bitter  struggle  which  the  Scots  race 
have  had  with  their  soil  and  with  their  climate. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  says,  "The  Scotsman  ex- 
pects the  worst,  even  from  God  .  .  .,"  while 
"the  Englishman  sees  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Union  Jack  is  flying  at  the  gates  of 
heaven."  Whatever  was  arduous  in  life  or  in 
religion  Burns  experienced,  as  he  toiled  six  days 
of  the  week  and  heard  "black  Jock  Russel" 
thundering  eternal  woe  on  the  seventh.  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  home  where  the  wolf 
was  ever  at  the  door;  he  served  as  a  plough- 
man in  his  early  years ;  he  was  unsuccessful  as 
a  farmer ;  he  had  finally  a  poorly  paid  post  in  the 
Excise ;  he  never  knew  the  meaning  of  ease ; 
at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  have 
to  emigrate ;  he  had  frequently  to  borrow  from 
his  friends ;  he  was  afraid  lest  his  body  should 
be  seized  for  debt,  and  after  his  death  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  his  wife  and  children. 
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He  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  whose 
nature  was  soured  by  adversity ;  and  he  was 
insulted  by  his  future  father-in-law,  who  did 
not  judge  him  worthy  of  his  daughter.  He 
was  disappointed  of  posts  he  wished  to  obtain, 
and  he  was  badly  treated  by  people  who 
ought  to  have  been  kind  to  him.  There  was 
hardly  any  care  or  humiliation  of  common  life 
which  he  did  not  share,  and  his  life  was  one  long 
toil  from  beginning  to  end,  redeemed  only  by 
the  affection  of  his  wife  and  the  loyalty  of  a  few 
friends.  When  Scott  visited  Ireland  in  his  old 
age  a  woman  begged  alms  of  him,  and  when  he 
did  not  immediately  respond  she  made  this 
plea,  "  I'm  an  ould  struggler,"  whereupon 
Scott  turned.  "  An  ould  sti-uggler,"  he  said, 
"  and  so  am  I." 

Burns  did  not  live  to  be  old ;  he  was  worn 
out  soon  as  many  poets  have  been,  but  through- 
out his  seven  -  and  -  thirty  years  he  was  a 
struggler.  He  had  just  one  pure  satisfaction 
and  that  was  his  work,  the  inspiration  of  his 
soul,  and  he  has  described  his  own  battle  and 
his  own  victory. 

"  Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair. 
He'll  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair, 
Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him  : 

Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care, 

E'er  mair  come  near  him. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash't  him, 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush't  him ; 
For  sime  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush't  'em^ 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short. 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  sang  he  lash't  'em. 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark. 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark, 

Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man  ; 
But  tell  him  he  was  learn'd  and  dark. 

Ye  roos'd  him  than  !  " 

Akin  to  the  severity  of  Burns's  circum- 
stances was  the  virility  of  his  character.  It 
has  not  been  for  nothing  that  the  thistle  was 
assigned  to  Scotland  as  her  national  emblem 
and  the  rose  to  England,  for  through  all  their 
history  the  Scots  people  have  been  proud  of 
their  independence,  jealous  of  every  neighbour, 
rooted  in  their  own  ways,  and  difficult  to  coerce 
either  in  politics  or  rehgion.  If  they  fought 
within  their  Kirk — and  the  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians  certainly  fought  hard  in  Burns's  day — they 
fought  also  for  their  Kirk  and  their  Kirk  for 
them.  If  they  had  some  internal  feuds  in  Scot- 
land, they  joined  together  almost  as  one  man 
against  their  "  auld  enemie,"  England.  The 
Scots  have  been  a  democratic  people,  and  Burns 
is  the  poet  of  democracy.  There  are  two  per- 
fect war  pieces  in  existence,  and   in  both   the 
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note  is  resistance  to  tyranny  and  the  victory 
of  liberty.  They  are  not  the  jingoism  of  mili- 
tarism, or  the  rant  of  the  pot-house,  they  are 
the  song  of  patriotism ;  one  is  "  The  Marseil- 
laise," which  celebrated  the  deliverance  of  France 
from  cruel  and  foul  oppression  under  which 
neither  the  honour  of  a  woman  if  she  were  poor 
nor  the  life  of  a  man  if  he  were  a  peasant  was 
safe  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  the  other 
is  that  war  piece  which  Burns  composed  in  a 
thunderstorm,  and  which  stirs  the  blood  like 
the  sound  of  pealing  trumpets,  "  Scots,  wha  hae 
wi'  Wallace  bled."  Burns  was  not  an  anarchist 
desiring  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  society, 
else  he  had  not  represented  an  orderly  and 
law-abiding  people,  neither  was  he  a  cringing 
sycophant  trembling  before  men  of  high  es- 
tate. He  believed  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  live  and  to  think  for  himself,  and  that  the 
standard  of  judgment  must  be  not  gold  and 
silver,  not  titles  and  privileges,  but  mind  and 
character,  or  as  Burns  calls  them,  sense  and 
worth,  and  the  very  heart  of  the  strong  Scots 
folk  beats  in  these  verses — 


"  A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Gude  faithj  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
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For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Their  dignities  an'  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray,  that  corne  it  may, 

(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that,) 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

Shall  bear  the  gree,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

It's  comin'  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  Man  to  Man,  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

Tyranny  for  Burns  was  embodied  and  loca- 
lised in  the  factor,  who  has  possibly  been  more 
detested  in  Scots  country  life  than  either  Laird 
or  Lord  Or  any  other  ruler.  Burns  never  for- 
got the  threatening  and  insolent  epistles  which 
his  father  used  to  receive  from  what  he  calls 
the  Scoundrel  Tyrant,  and  which  Burns  declares 
used  to  reduce  the  family  to  tears.  He  was 
living  then  by  himself  in  "  the  cheerless  gloom 
of  a  hermit  with  the  unceasing  toil  of  a  galley 
slave,"  and  the  "  curse  was  clenched"  by  the  hard 
hand  of  the  factor.  One  understands  what  gave 
the  spirit  to  "  Scots  wha  hae "  and  "  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that."  Burns  is  thinking  of  the 
humiliation  and  helplessness  of  a  small  farmer's 
home  when  the  hand  of  the  factor  descends,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Scots 
heart  when  the   countryman  is   trembling  for 
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his  home  before  the  local  tyrant  has  ever  been 
better  described  than  in  one  verse  of  "  The 
Twa  Dogs  "— 

"  I've  notic'd,  on  our  laird's  court-day, — 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, — 
Poor  tenant  bodies^  scant  o'  cash^ 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash ; 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  1 " 

One  cannot  read  the  story  of  the  elder  Burns's 
life,  or  Burns's  own  just  protest  against  rural 
tyranny,  without  praying  that  the  day  may 
soon  come  when  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  close  fifty  homes  at  his  will  on 
a  country  side  and  drive  forth  fifty  families  of 
healthy,  contented,  loyal,  God-fearing  people, 
that  the  land  be  turned  into  a  place  of  sport, 
and  let  for  the  amusement  of  some  rich  alien. 
There  will  never  be  perfect  freedom  in  the 
land  till  the  people  be  rooted  on  the  soil,  and 
the  glens  and  straths  of  the  land  which  God 
has  given  unto  the  nation  for  a  heritage  be 
studded  with  homes  filled  with  country  folk, 

"  wonderfu'  contented, 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies." 

The  Jacobitism  of  Burns,  which  appears  in 
some   of  his   most    agreeable    poems,   such   as 
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*'  Wha  hae  we  gotten  for  a  king,  but  a  wee 
bit  German  lairdie,"  and  "  It  was  a  for  our 
rightfu'  king,"  is  due  partly  to  his  heredity, 
since  his  people  seem  to  have  been  out  in  the 
Fifteen,  but  partly  of  variant  on  the  stern 
and  ineradicable  independence  of  the  Scots 
people.  The  Scots  are  logical  in  their  theo- 
logy and,  although  this  may  seem  a  paradox, 
logical  in  their  politics,  for  they  fought  the 
Stuarts  when  they  were  in  power,  and  then 
they  fought  for  them  when  they  were  in  exile. 
They  could  not  abide  either  home  tyranny  or 
alien  tyranny,  and  being  a  romantic  people 
also,  the  most  romantic  royal  house  in  history 
appealed  to  their  imagination  much  more  than 
the  Hanoverian  Georges.  And  Burns  there- 
fore felt  no  inconsistency  in  singing  the  praises 
of  the  Stuarts  in  one  poem  and  celebrating  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  next. 

Burns  is  distinguished  even  among  poets  by  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  sympathy,  which  indeed 
has  no  limits  and  no  reserves.  It  has  not  been 
given  to  many  to  have  a  range  which  includes 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  wherein  Burns 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  simple  family  life — 

"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life  " — 

P 
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and  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  wherein  he  sings 
with  utter  abandonment  the  joys  of  Bohemian 
life.  Whatever  is  human  appeals  to  Burns  as 
it  did  to  Shakespeare,  and  therefore  he  numbers 
his  cHents  among  all  classes,  Puritans  and  Cava- 
liers, strict  livers  and  free  livers  together.  In 
the  simple  annals  of  the  poor  there  never  has 
been  painted  a  kindlier  or  purer  interior  than 
that  poem  whose  model  is  "  The  Farmer's 
Ingle,"  by  Fergusson,  where  the  priest  of  the 
family  offers  the  evening  prayer  to  God — 

"  The  cheerfii'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 

His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 
His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare  : 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  '  Let  us  worship  God  ! '  he  says  with  solemn  air." 

And  truly  this  is  the  highest  side  of  Scots 
life— 

"  From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
'  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.'  " 

It  was  a  genuine  and  sincere  Burns  who  wrote 
those  words,  and  in  writing  them  he  celebrated 
one  of  the  high  virtues  of  his  people.  It  was 
also   the   same   Burns   expressing   himself  who 
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described  that  other  interior  in  Poosie-Nansie's 
lodging-house,  where  the  vagabonds,  male  and 
female,  are  gathered  at  their  supper.  In  this 
poem  Burns  lets  himself  go,  and  there  is  no 
question  he  goes  at  a  rattling  pace.  Many- 
have  considered  "  The  Jolly  Beggars "  the 
strongest  thing  which  Burns  ever  did,  and  it 
were  difficult  to  mention  a  piece  with  such  an 
irresistible  swing  and  so  much  unreserved 
sympathy  with  unredeemed  humanity.  Upon 
this  piece  Matthew  Arnold's  balanced  criticism 
may  be  accepted.  In  "  The  Jolly  Beggars " 
there  is  more  than  hideousness  and  squalor, 
there  is  bestiality ;  yet  the  piece  is  a  superb 
poetic  success.  It  has  a  breadth,  truth,  and 
power  which  make  the  famous  scene  in  "  Auer- 
bach's  Cellar"  of  Goethe's  Fcucst  seem  arti- 
ficial and  tame  beside  it,  and  which  are  only 
matched  by  Shakespeare  and  Aristophanes — 

"  A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 
Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected. 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest. 

Life  is  all  a  variorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum. 

Who  have  characters  to  lose." 

This  one  also  knows  is  a  side  of  life,  even  in 
the  Scotland  of  the  Covenanters. 
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With  nature  in  her  every  phase  Burns's  soul 
kept  tune.  With  the  daisy  turned  over  by 
the  plough  on  an  April  day, 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r/' 

in  whose  doom  he  sees  the  fate  of  an  artless 
maid  by  love's  simplicity  betrayed,  and  the 
fate  of  a  simple  bard, 

"  On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  !  " 

He  feels  for  the  field-mouse,  whose  little  nest 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough, 

"  Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie  "  ; 

and  again  he  moralises  in  words  better  known 
than  the  perfect  little  poem  itself — 

"  But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  ; 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  agley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 
For  promis'd  joy  I  " 

And  he  is  furious  as  a  wounded  hare  limps 
by  which  a  fellow  had  shot — 

"  Go  live,  poor  w^and'rer  of  the  Avood  and  field, 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains." 

He  will  write  good-humouredly  of  a  creature 
which  is  not  named  in  polite  society,  but  which 
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he  detected  airing  itself  upon  a  young  lady's 
bonnet  in  the  kirk,  and  he  points  the  moral 
which  is  often  quoted  by  people  who  do  not 
know  the  subject  of  the  poem — 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us. 

An'  foolish  notion  : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

An'  ev'n  devotion  !  " 

He  has  a  kindly  thought  for  saints  and  sinners, 
for  beasts  and  men,  for  vermin  and  for  out- 
casts, for  witches,  and  even  the  enemy  of  us 
all  is  not  outside  his  charity.  And  I  will  not 
say  that  Burns  has  not  stirred  an  unconfessed 
echo  in  certain  hearts  with  a  last  verse  of  his 
"  Address  to  the  Deil  "— 

"  But  fare-you-weel,  auld  '  Nickie-ben  ' ! 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake  : 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake  !  " 

His  sympathy  with  the  wounded  and  the 
helpless  was  quite  consistent  with  his  merciless 
satire  of  unreality  and  hypocrisy,  and  therein  he 
was  a  true  Scot,  for  irony  is  the  characteristic 
form  of  Scots  humour.     One  can  taste  it  in  the 
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poets  before  the  Reformation,  like  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  in  Knox's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  modern  days  in  Thomas 
Carlyle.  The  flavour  is  not  wanting  in  Steven- 
son and  Barrie,  but  there  is  only  a  faint  sug- 
gestion in  Scott,  as  for  instance  in  that  pious 
smuggling  merchant  of  Redgauntlet.  It  is  a 
pronounced  and  appetising  trait  in  Scots  litera- 
ture, and  survives  pleasantly  in  a  distinguished 
Edinburgh  newspaper,  which  every  Scotsman 
away  from  home  reads  with  the  greater  relish 
because  it  has  in  its  columns  a  breath  of  the 
snell  east  wind.  Whether  it  be  Lindsay  or 
Burns,  the  subject  of  satire  in  Scots  letters  is 
almost  always  the  Kirk,  and  this  is  not  because 
the  Scots  are  irreligious,  or  because  the  Kirk 
has  been  alien,  but  very  largely  because  the 
Kirk  has  played  such  a  part  in  the  history  of 
Scotland.  The  nation  and  the  Kirk  have  been 
one,  and  the  history  of  the  people  has  been 
largely  shaped  by  the  Kirk ;  she  has  been  a 
guardian  of  Scots  liberty  in  many  a  crisis,  but 
she  has  also  been  a  very  severe  nurse  of  her 
children.  The  Kirk  and  Burns  had  their  own 
special  quarrel  in  which  no  one  can  justify 
the  conduct  of  Burns,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  Kirk  was  not  very  wise  in  her  treat- 
ment of  him.     Apart,  however,  from  any  pro- 
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vocation  which  he  gave  to  the  guardian  of  morals 
in  the  land,  the  Kirk  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  perhaps  one  may  say  conventional  religion, 
presented  two  vulnerable  points  which  a  satirist 
could  not  resist  attacking.  Hypocrisy  in  its 
elementary  sense  of  the  double  life  had  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  genius,  when  a  man  like 
Lord  Grange  spent  days  in  affecting  exercises 
of  penitence  before  the  sacrament,  and  other 
days  in  immoral  orgies.  An  extreme  Calvinism 
was  also  preached  which  was  an  offence  both  to 
the  reason  and  to  the  conscience,  and  one  can 
easily  trace  the  connection  between  the  high 
doctrine  and  the  low  morals,  since  many  were 
convinced  that,  as  they  were  the  elect  of  God's 
purpose,  they  could  do  as  they  pleased  with  His 
commandments.  This  was  the  national  scandal 
which  Burns  pilloried  in  his  "  Address  to  the 
Unco  Guid,"  and  his  description  of  the  "  Holy 
Fair,"  which  was  said  to  have  been  drawn  to 
the  life,  and  in  the  most  biting  piece  that  came 
from  his  pen,  where  indeed  the  parchment  was 
the  flesh  of  a  man,  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer." 
Rabbi  Duncan  used  to  say  that  there  was  only 
one  heresy,  and  that  was  Antinomianism,  which 
really  means  that  if  a  man  holds  the  right  creed 
he  may  live  any  kind  of  life,  and  this  destructive 
delusion  was  never  scarified  in  literature  with 
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such  final  success  as  in  the  prayer  offered  by 
the  sanctimonious  and  evil  living  Ayrshire 
elder. 

Antinomianism  is  pierced  through  the  heart 
as  with  a  dart  when  this  worthless  wretch  lifts 
up  his  voice  in  all  confidence — 

"  O  Thou,  who  in  the  heavens  does  dwell. 
Who,  as  it  pleases  best  Thysel', 
Sends  ane  to  heaven  an'  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  Thy  glory. 
And  no  for  ony  guid  or  ill 

They've  done  afore  Thee  ! 

I  bless  and  praise  Thy  matchless  might. 
When  thousands  Thou  hast  left  in  night. 
That  I  am  here  afore  Thy  sight. 

For  gifts  an'  grace 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light 

To  a'  this  place." 

With  this  severity  there  has  always  gone  in 
Scots  character  an  underlying  tenderness,  and 
one  makes  bold  to  say  that  strong  as  Burns  was 
in  that  fierce  satire  which  played  like  a  flame  of 
fire  round  the  moral  faults  of  his  people,  he 
came  to  his  height  not  in  bitterness  but  in  kind- 
ness, not  in  comedy  but  in  pathos.  IVIatthew 
Arnold,  with  all  his  fine  insight,  made  several 
memorable  mistakes  in  criticism,  and  I  think 
he  was  not  perfectly  just  in  his  treatment  of 
Burns.     He  gives  him  a  high  place,  allowing  that 
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although  his  "world  of  Scotch  drink,  Scotch 
religion,  and  Scotch  manners  is  against  a  poet," 
while  the  world  of  Chaucer  is  fairer,  richer,  more 
significant  than  that  of  the  Ayrshire  poet,  yet 
Burns  "  is  by  far  the  greater  force."  He  insists, 
however,  that  Burns  is  wanting  in  that  note 
of  high  seriousness  which  is  the  infallible  mark 
of  the  great  classics.  Arnold  admits  that  Burns 
is  not  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  tears  of  things, 
and  one  would  hold  that  he  has  established 
his  place  among  those  who  have  worthily  and 
poignantly  depicted  the  tragedy  of  life  in  "  Ae 
Fond  Kiss,  and  then  we  sever,"  for  has  the  vain 
regret  ever  been  so  perfectly  expressed  as  in 
these  lines — 

"  Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly. 
Never  met,  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted  " — 

or  in  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  especially  in  the  two 
verses — 

"  We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine  ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot 
Sin  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl'd  i'  the  burn, 

From  raomin'  sun  till  dine  ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Sin  auld  lang  syne." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  another  poem  which  it  is 
true  Burns  did  not  so  much  create  as  adapt, 
and  which  is  much  less  widely  known,  Burns 
comes  quite  as  near  to  the  heart  of  things  as 
any  man  who  ever  wrote,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
full  quotation — 


"It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 
We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 
My  dear ; 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 


Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain ; 
My  love  and  native  land  fareweel. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 
My  dear ; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 


He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore  ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 
My  dear ; 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 


The  soger  frae  the  wars  returns, 
The  sailor  frae  the  main  ; 

But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love. 
Never  to  meet  again, 

My  dear ; 
Never  to  meet  again. 
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When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come. 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa'. 

The  lee-lang  night  and  weep. 
My  dear ; 

The  lee-lang  night  and  weep." 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  spite  of  certain  disabilities 
for  the  criticism  of  Burns,  has  done  him  on  the 
whole  so  much  justice  that  it  may  seem  un- 
grateful to  complain,  but  one  must  insist  that 
if  sincerity  be  the  criterion  of  classical  poetry* 
Burns  is  not  wanting. 

Here  one  is  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the 
main  road  and  make  a  brief  comparison  between 
Burns  and  that  English  poet  who  essayed  the 
same  task,  and  who  owed  himself  so  much  to 
Burns.  Wordsworth  set  himself  to  sing,  "  Of 
joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread,"  and  he 
certainly  has  dealt  with  common  life  simply. 
There  are  those  who  object  to  poetry  being 
mixed  up  with  philosophy  and  on  that  account 
disparage  Wordsworth,  and  there  are  those  who 
profess  themselves  unable  to  distinguish  his 
poetry  from  prose,  and  who  permit  themselves 
to  make  play  with  Wordsworth.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  select  number  of  fine  minds,  fine  perhaps 
rather  than  strong,  have  always  taken  Words- 
worth for  a  prophet,  and  one  critic  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  poetical  performance  of  Words- 
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worth  is,  "  after  that  of  Shakespeare,  the  most 
considerable  in  our  language  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  to  the  present  time." 

Both  Burns  and  Wordsworth  dealt  with 
country  life,  both  wrote  plainly,  both  pointed 
their  moral,  both  had  their  message,  and  one 
need  not  ask  which  is  the  greater — it  is  enough 
for  us  to  note  the  difference  of  temperament. 
AV^ordsworth's  gentle  meditative  verse  is  like  a 
garden  lake  with  goldfish  swimming  in  it,  Burns's 
strong  stirring  lines  like  the  mountain  torrent 
carrying  everything  before  it.  Wordsworth  is  a 
pleasure  ground  with  simple  flowers  laid  out  in 
beds,  but  Burns  is  the  mountain  side  with  the 
billows  of  purple  heather.  One  cannot  forget 
that  when  Burns  met  Scott,  who  was  only  then  a 
lad,  the  poet  discerned  coming  greatness  in  him, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head  conveyed  to 
him  the  grace  of  literary  succession.  When 
Wordsworth  visited  Scott  he  received  with  much 
complacency  Scott's  generous  tributes,  but  had 
not  the  heart  to  make  any  return.  And  when 
Scott  went  out  upon  one  of  his  rambles, 
Wordsworth  remained  in  the  house  in  order 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  his  own  poems.  Each 
poet  has  had  his  own  reward;  Wordsworth's 
mission  has  been  to  an  esoteric  circle  of  self- 
conscious   cultured  people  and  anaemic  ecclesi- 
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astics,  while  Burns  has  been  the  poet  of  the 
people,  and  with  his  verse  so  arch,  so  winsome, 
so  tender,  so  merry,  has  thrust  a  song  into  the 
mouth  of  the  man  who  holds  the  plough  and 
the  woman  who  milks  the  cow.  No  nation  has 
such  love-songs  as  Burns  has  given  Scotland  in 
"  My  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose,"  "  The  rigs  o' 
barley,"  "  Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! "  "  O 
whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad,"  "  Comin' 
thro'  the  rye,"  besides  many  more,  or  such  songs 
of  pathos  as  "  To  INIary  in  Heaven,"  "  Ye  banks 
and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon,"  "  John  Anderson, 
my  Jo,"  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  It  is  his 
glory  and  his  claim  upon  national  gratitude  that 
he  has  made  a  proud  and  reserved  people  arti- 
culate, and  has  taught  them  to  sing  their  loves 
and  their  wars  in  lines  which  have  few  rivals  in 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  world. 

When  one  is  celebrating  Burns,  and  espe- 
cially when  touching  on  his  love-songs,  one 
remembers  Lord  Rosebery's  words  concerning 
"  the  eternal  controversy  which  no  didactic 
oil  will  ever  assuage,  as  to  Burns's  private  life 
and  morality."  There  are  those  who  have 
done  their  best  to  minimise  his  faults,  and  I 
sympathise  with  the  pious  effort  of  Mr.  William 
Wallace  in  that  direction,  and  there  are  those 
who    dwell    upon    his    faults   with    gusto,   and 
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that  is  why  one  resents  certain  passages  in  the 
appreciation  of  Burns  which  concludes  the 
very  scholarly  edition  of  Henley  and  Henderson. 
Why  should  Burns  be  specially  selected  for  the 
pillory  while  the  sins  of  other  famous  men  are 
passed  over  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  Lord  Rosebery  very 
justly  asks,  but  which  he  does  not  answer. 
Probably  the  causes  for  this  unwelcome  discus- 
sion are,  the  close  connection  between  Burns's 
poetry  and  his  life,  his  poetry  portraying  its 
most  deplorable  passages  in  autobiography; 
and  the  other  reason  is  that  the  Scots  Kirk 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  severe  censor 
of  morals,  and  Burns  was  not  able  to  sin  in 
private.  There  never  were  such  Pharisees  as  in 
that  century,  and  therefore  there  never  was  a 
more  bold  Bohemian  than  Burns.  One  does  not 
wish  to  linger  on  the  subject,  but  I  would  offer 
with  diffidence  two  remarks,  certainly  not  by 
way  of  apology  for  evil  living,  but  in  order  to 
place  Burns's  character  in  its  right  light.  We 
cannot  apply  the  same  standard  of  judgment  to 
every  man,  we  must  make  some  allowance  for 
temperament,  and  especially  for  the  rich  and 
hot  blood  of  poets  from  David  to  Burns.  It 
would  have  been  better  without  doubt  for  the 
world,  for  Jerusalem   long   ago,  and   for  Ayr- 
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shire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  if  those  two 
poets  had  been  men  of  cold  nature  and  prim 
respectability.  They  would  not  have  sinned 
and  they  would  not  have  suffered,  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  would  not  have  written  their 
masterpieces.  Concerning  their  sinning  one  is 
inclined  to  quote  the  saying  of  a  great  Church 
Father  regarding  the  fall  of  man,  "  O  beata 
culpa."  The  passion  which  sent  Burns  into 
the  far  country  opened  his  mouth  in  song, 
which  is  one  of  the  arresting  paradoxes  of 
human  nature. 

One  also  would  like  to  remind  the  public 
that  Burns  was  not  a  sheer  Bohemian,  and 
to  protest  against  the  idea  that  unredeemed 
profligacy  is  a  necessary  condition  of  literary 
work.  He  was  not  a  Scots  Verlaine  whose  life 
was  one  course  of  foul  living,  abject  pauperism, 
and  occasional  crime,  varied  by  fits  of  remorse 
and  a  fine  play  of  genius.  Burns  worked  hard 
both  in  youth  and  manhood,  he  celebrated  in 
undying  verse  the  foolishness  of  sin  and  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life.  Amid  a  conflict  of 
temptation  he  married  Jean  Armour,  and  was 
on  the  whole  a  kind  husband  to  her,  and  a 
good  father  to  his  children.  The  faults  of  his 
early  youth  were  many,  and  he  never  was  a 
model  of  flawless  perfection,  but  he  was  true 
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to  the  great  tradition  of  Scotland  in  magnifying 
the  home,  and  his  own  home  he  dearly  loved. 

When  one  tries  to  estimate  Burns's  place,  not 
in  general  literature,  which  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article,  but  in  the  Scots  department,  he 
has  to  guard  against  two  ensnaring  tendencies. 
One  is  so  to  emphasise  his  originality  as  to 
leave  him  a  solitary  phenomenon — an  Ayrshire 
ploughman  who  by  miraculous  inspiration  sud- 
denly opened  his  mouth  and  burst  into  undying 
song,  a  Melchizedec  in  literature  without  father 
or  mother,  beginning  or  end  of  days.  The 
other  is  to  treat  him  as  simply  a  ballad  improver 
taking  old  Scots  verses  and  setting  them  in  order. 
In  fact  there  is  no  man  without  an  ancestry  and 
few  are  without  descendants.  No  great  poet  has 
ever  been  the  echo  of  other  people,  and  yet 
no  great  poet  could  detach  himself  from  the 
past.  Burns  was,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
Scots  word  for  poet,  "  a  maker"  He  brought 
a  mind  of  singular  freshness  and  a  genius  of 
marked  individuality  to  his  work.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  stretched  behind  him  a  line  of 
Scots  poets,  writing  in  a  dialect  which  connects 
them  with  Chaucer.  Burns  had  his  distant 
ancestry  in  Lindsay,  Montgomery,  and  Dunbar, 
and  his  nearer  forebears  in  Sempill,  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  poor  unfortunate  Robert  Fergus- 
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son,  whose  grave  Burns  watered  with  tears, 
and  whose  tomb  he  built.  Many  of  Burns's 
finest  poems  are  based  on  ballads  which  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  Scots  people, 
just  as  Shakespeare  obtained  the  plots  of  his  plays 
from  many  quarters,  and  Chaucer  reproduces 
Boccaccio,  while  that  great  Italian  was  him- 
self only  a  collector.  As  Burns  has  been  justly 
censured  for  the  coarseness  of  certain  verses, 
let  it  be  never  forgotten  that  every  ancient 
ballad  which  he  touched  he  purified,  so  that 
much  Scots  song  which  otherwise  would  have 
to-day  been  buried  out  of  sight,  having  passed 
through  Burns's  hands  like  tainted  water 
through  a  gravel  bed,  has  flowed  in  purity  into 
the  main  stream  of  literature.  When  Burns 
began  to  write,  Scots  hterature  was  dead,  for 
the  brilliant  Edinburgh  school,  Hume  the 
philosopher,  and  Robertson  the  historian,  and 
Blair  the  critic,  were  not  writers  of  Scots 
literature,  but  Scotsmen  in  English  literature. 
Burns  was  the  heir  of  the  national  tradition, 
and  he  also  was  its  climax.  Perhaps  there  one 
must  correct  himself:  he  relit  the  torch  of 
vernacular  speech,  and  he  passed  it  on  to  Scott, 
ordained  by  Burns  as  his  successor. 

One  may  never  forget  Burns's  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  always  a  superior  city,  but  was 
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then  to  the  last  degree  high  and  mighty.  I 
do  not  say  that  Edinburgh  treated  Burns  badly, 
for  it  showed  him  much  kindness,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  Burns  did  not  impress  Edinburgh,  for 
people  never  forgot  his  eyes,  which  glowed  like 
coals  of  fire,  and  men  like  Dugald  Stewart 
were  enthusiastic  about  his  conversation.  But 
one  is  immensely  tickled  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Edinburgh  critics  to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  which 
was  one  of  good-natured  patronage.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  whose  chief  effort  in  criticism  was  affirm- 
ing the  authenticity  of  Macpherson's  Ossian, 
and  who  was  a  figure  of  self-satisfied  gentility, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Burns,  which  is  altogether 
delightful,  on  the  poet's  return  to  Ayrshire. 
"  You  are  now,  I  presume,"  says  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  to  retire  to  a  more  private  walk  of  life, 
and  I  trust  will  conduct  yourself  there  with 
industry,  prudence,  and  honour.  In  the  midst 
of  those  employments  which  your  situation  will 
render  proper,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  neglect  to 
promote  public  esteem  by  cultivating  your 
genius."  And  so  on,  concerning  which  one  can 
only  remark,  that  the  idea  of  Dr.  Blair  patting 
Burns  on  the  back  is  prodigious. 

One  is  much  interested  in  hearing  Burns  upon 
Blair.  "  In  my  opinion,"  says  the  poet,  "  Dr. 
Blair   is   merely  an  astonishing  proof  of  what 
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industry  and  application  can  do  ;  he  has  a  heart 
not  of  the  finest  water,  but  far  from  being  an 
ordinary  one ;  in  short,  he  is  a  truly  worthy 
and  most  respectable  character."  Admirable! 
That  was  just  Dr.  Blair — "  a  most  respectable 
character;"  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Blair, 
besides  many  lucrative  posts,  such  as  minister 
of  the  High  Kirk  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion of  £200  per  year  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments, one  wishes  that  Robert  Burns  had  been 
as  kindly  treated.  Poetry  is  not  reckoned  a 
remunerative  form  of  literature,  and  true  poets 
are  themselves  rare.  Why  should  any  poet 
like  Burns  be  left  to  toil  and  starve  ?  One 
would  not  like  to  think  of  Burns  as  a  poet 
laureate,  a  kind  of  higher  servant  attached  to 
a  palace,  who  comes  at  the  summons  of  a  bell, 
and  takes  directions  about  an  ode  on  a  birth 
or  a  marriage,  but  one  would  have  been  thank- 
ful if  Pitt,  who,  as  Lord  Rosebery  points  out, 
passed  on  Burns  "  one  of  his  rare  and  competent 
hterary  judgments,"  had  placed  the  Scots  poet 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  since  it  was 
his  lot  to  die  young,  had  at  least  secured 
that  Burns  should  have  peace  in  his  last  days. 
But  there  is  a  just  fate,  and  Blair  had  his 
good  things  in  his  own  day  and  is  now  unread. 
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Burns  tasted  little  else  but  misery  and  now 
has  come  into  his  kingdom.  "  Don't  be 
afraid,"  Burns  said  to  his  wife,  "I'll  be  more 
respected  a  hundred  years  after  I  am  dead 
than  I  am  at  present."  The  hundred  years 
have  more  than  passed,  and  Burns's  hope  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled.  While  he  lived  Scot- 
land had  begun  to  love  her  chief  poet,  and  now 
there  is  none  born  of  woman,  in  her  long  history, 
whom  Scotland  loves  more  dearly,  for  Robert 
Burns  was  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her 
flesh.  He  shared  the  lot  of  the  people  to  its 
last  grain  in  his  labours,  his  sufferings,  his  sor- 
rows, his  sins.  He  has  told  what  the  people 
think  and  feel,  and  love  and  hate.  An  imper- 
fect man,  a  sinning  and  foolish  man  if  you 
please,  but  one  of  the  twelve  great  poets  of 
the  human  race,  and  in  every  drop  of  his  blood, 
and  in  every  turn  of  his  thought,  the  poet  of 
Scotland.  We  remember  the  joy  he  has  brought 
to  our  lives,  and  the  expression  he  has  given  to 
our  sorrow.  We  remember  how  he  stirs  us  as 
no  other  voice  in  poetry.  And  for  the  rest  of 
it,  to  quote  a  passage  of  wise  charity  from  a 
delightful  book  of  letters  published  within  re- 
cent years,  "  the  most  wholesome  attitude  is 
to  be  grateful  for  what  in  the  way  of  work,  of 
precept,  of  example   these  men  achieved,  and 
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to  leave  the  mystery  of  their  faults  to  their 
Maker  in  the  noble  spirit  of  Gray's  '  Elegy  ' — 

'  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.'  " 

Burns  himself  was  ever  anticipating  his  trial  at 
the  bar  of  human  judgment,  and  he  made  his 
own  irresistible  plea  for  frail  mortal  man  in  the 
immortal  words — 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man, 

Still  gentler  sister  Woman  ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it." 
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THE  "CULLODEN  PAPERS"  AND 
THE  FORBES  FAMILY 

The  founder  of  this  house  was  Duncan  Forbes — 
"Grey  Duncan  " — whose  family,  a  modern  writer 
has  stated,  was  lowland  and  commercial  in  origin. 
There  is,  however,  proof  to  the  contrary,  be- 
sides the  account  of  his  own  grandson,  who, 
in  his  continuation  of  Lumsden's  Genealogy, 
relates  that  "about  the  year  1567,  John  Forbes 
of  Badenley  married  Elizabeth  Keith,  daughter 
to  the  laird  of  Tulloes,  and  had  by  her  Duncan 
of  Culloden,  John,  and  Patrick."  This  John  of 
Badenley,  son  to  Alexander  Forbes,  "fiar"  of 
Tolquhoun,  died  young,  and  "his  wife  having 
gone  into  another  family,"  there  was  none  to 
care  for  the  three  orphans.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  brought  up  at  Tolquhoun, 
and  when  Duncan  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  "  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Streichen,  caused  her 
second  husband,  the  tutor  of  Lovatt,  to  carry 
him  to  this  country."  "  I  am  told,"  his  grand- 
son further  relates,  "that  when  he  was  young 
he  was  ryotous ;  cards  and  dyce  were  his  exer- 
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cises,  and  drinking  and  quarreling  the  concomi- 
tants of  these.  His  daughter  has  told  me  that 
he  has  left  his  cloathes  at  cards,  and  layen  abed 
till  his  aunt  provided  him  anew.  When  he  was 
about  twenty  or  twenty-two  he  became  manly, 
and  strong,  and  agile,  to  that  degree,  that  at  all 
exercises  he  outstrip  Duncan  Bayne  of  Delny, 
Donald  Bayne  of  Fairly,  and  Donald  Fraser 
of  the  Leys,  who  were  three  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  for  strength  and  stature  in  the 
kingdom.  As  he  became  manly,  so  he  became 
dexterous  in  manadging  of  bussiness,  which  made 
the  tutor  employ  him  much  in  going  about  his 
affairs,  both  in  Buchan  and  in  the  Hylands." 
This  last  statement  seems  to  throw  light  on  the 
successful  career  of  the  first  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
he  being  a  favoured  pupil  of  the  astute  Thomas 
Fraser. 

The  birth  and  early  connections  of  Grey 
Duncan  have  been  stated  at  some  length,  as 
they  are  important  factors  in  the  subsequent 
history  and  influence  of  the  family.  He  was 
indeed  no  lowland  adventurer,  for  though  born 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  so  perhaps  out  of  the 
Highlands  proper,  he  was  educated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Lovat  country,  where  his  good  birth 
was  not  forgotten,  his  descendants  being  often 
addressed   as  "  cousin "  by   the   Lords    Forbes. 
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In  1608  he  married  Janet,  daughter  of  James 
Forbes  of  Corsindae,  WiUiam  Forbes  of  Tol- 
quhoun  being  a  party  to  the  marriage-contract. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  each  settled  1000 
merks,  not  a  large  sum  on  his  part,  when  it 
is  considered  that  some  thirty  years  later  he 
paid  19,500  merks  for  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Culloden.  He  was  then  designated  "of 
Bught,"  a  small  property  west  of  Inverness, 
which  he  had  acquired  earlier,  and  merchant 
burgess. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  their  present  owners, 
the  writer  has  been  permitted  to  inspect  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  and  documents  of  Duncan 
Forbes  and  his  descendants,  covering  the  period 
from  1626  to  1750.  Of  these  many  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Culloden  Papeis,  but  the  remainder 
would  in  themselves  form  a  valuable  collection 
for  the  local  and  general  history  of  their  time. 
It  is  hoped  in  due  course  to  offer  a  selection 
to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1626,  when  the  papers  commence, 
Duncan  Forbes  was  Provost  of  Inverness  and 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  part  played  by 
him  and  afterwards  by  his  eldest  son  John, 
himself  Provost  and  Member  for  the  burgh, 
was  not  inconsiderable,  at  any  rate  in  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbourhood.      The  grievances 
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of  Inverness  are  amply  set  forth,  but  while 
the  laird  and  his  son  attended  to  these,  they 
were  certainly  not  neglectful  of  their  own, 
trading  most  successfully  in  many  commodities. 
There  were  large  dealings  in  salmon,  and  an 
account  is  extant  of  "ye  sums  of  money  payed 
be  ye  Earle  of  Sutherland  to  John  Forbes  of 
Cullodine,"  the  said  sums  being  part  of  a  debt 
paid  back  in  "  salmond  and  grilses."  Though 
the  Earl  and  his  creditor  were  sometimes  at 
variance  over  the  amount  of  the  debt,  their 
correspondence  is  of  a  most  friendly  nature, 
the  former  ending  his  letters  "  your  werie  loving 
friend." 

The  editor  of  the  Cidloden  Papers  is  probably 
right  in  saying  that  Grey  Duncan  and  his  son, 
while  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  were  on  the  side 
of  Argyll,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  from 
Argyll  himself  to  his  "  loveing  freynd "  John 
Forbes  of  CuUoden.  It  deals  only  with  the 
management  of  certain  lands,  but  it  shows  great 
intimacy  and  a  sense  of  trust.  Since  the  Cid- 
loden Papers  were  first  published,  however,  much 
lisfht  has  been  thrown  on  the  actions  of  the 
unfortunate  Marquis  and  the  motives  which 
prompted  them,  and  so  far  as  the  Culloden 
family  was  concerned,  the  wish  was  probably 
to  see  any  Government  in  power  which  would 
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maintain  peace  and  order,  and  thereby  give 
encouragement  to  trade. 

Duncan  Forbes  died  at  a  great  age  in  1654, 
and  his  son  John,  though  appearing  in  the  roll 
of  persons  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity, 
eventually  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
scribed the  declaration  in  1665.  During  his 
time,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  family  was 
by  no  means  ruined,  the  additional  estates  of 
Ferintosh  in  Ross-shire,  and  Bunchrew  near 
Inverness,  were  acquired.  The  former  became 
famous  for  its  aqua  vitce,  and  the  latter  was 
in  after  years  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Lord 
President  Forbes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  at  this  point  the 
matrimonial  alliances  of  the  family,  and  where 
some  of  its  members  settled,  as  bearing  an 
important  part  in  the  President's  plans  for 
serving  the  Government  in  1745. 

Duncan,  the  first  laird,  had  two  younger  sons 
— James,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Munro  of 
Pitlundie,  and  settled  in  Caithness,  and  Duncan, 
who  lived  at  Assynt,  in  Ross-shire.  He  had  also 
two  daughters — one  married  to  Baillie  of  Dunain, 
and  the  other  to  INIacpherson  of  Cluny,  and 
afterwards  to  Mackintosh  of  Connage.  John, 
the  second  laird,  by  his  wife  Anna  Dunbar, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Grange,   had  besides 
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his  successor  Duncan,  several  sons, namely,  David, 
afterwards  Sir  David  Forbes  of  Newhall,  whose 
successful  legal  career  may  have  first  induced 
his  nephew,  the  Lord  President,  to  take  up  that 
profession  ;  Thomas,  who  married  into  the  family 
of  Cuthbert ;  xVlexander,  said  to  have  settled  in 
America ;  Doctor  Jonathan  Forbes,  whose  wife 
was  a  Brodie  of  Let  hen ;  and  Colonel  John 
Forbes  of  PitnacriefF,  in  Fife,  the  unconscious 
bearer  of  the  despatch  to  Sir  John  Hill  order- 
ing the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Of  his  two 
daughters,  one  was  Lady  Munro  of  Foulis, 
and  the  other  JNIrs.  Dunbar  of  Burgie.  Duncan, 
the  third  laird,  by  his  wife  ^Nlary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Harry  Innes  of  that  ilk,  had  only  two  sons — 
John,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Duncan,  after- 
wards President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  but 
he  had  seven  daughters,  married  respectively 
to  Innes  of  Innes,  Forbes  of  Philine  in  Assynt, 
Urquhart  of  Burdsyards,  Munro  of  Newmore, 
Fraser  of  Achnagairn,  Ross  of  Kindeace,  and 
Paterson,  a  doctor  in  Elgin.  Here,  then,  were 
family  connections,  which,  if  followed  out  in 
detail,  would  show  how  the  President's  hands 
were  strengthened  in  the  eventful  year  of  the 
Forty-five.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water," 
especially  in  the  Highlands. 

The    last-mentioned    match    was   a   romantic 
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one,  highly  distasteful,  as  can  be  read  in 
Fountainhall's  Decisions,  to  the  bride's  mother, 
Mary  Innes.  Her  numerous  letters,  however, 
show  a  loving,  if  stern  disposition,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, if  very  Presbyterian  spirit.  She  watched 
over  her  two  sons  long  after  they  were  grown 
up  with  unceasing  attention  to  their  bodily 
and  spiritual  welfare ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
her  advice  was  not  always  followed.  Had  she 
but  known  what  was  to  happen  on  her  funeral 
day,  her  belief  in  the  righteous  conduct  of  her 
sons  and  neighbours  would  have  received  a 
severe  shock,  it  being  told  that  the  celebrators 
of  her  obsequies  were  so  filled  with  good  cheer, 
that  in  setting  forth  for  the  burial  they  omitted 
to  bring  with  them  the  coffin  ! 

Duncan,  the  third  laird,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  his  "journal  of  events,"  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  CuUoden  Papers,  is  not 
now  to  be  found.  He  was  certainly  in  favour 
with  King  William,  who  "  looked  upon  himself 
to  be  beholden  "  to  the  laird,  as  indeed  he  was. 
Thus  Culloden  was  enabled  to  obtain,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  losses  his  lands  had  sustained 
in  the  troublous  times  before  and  after  the 
revolution,  "  a  perpetual  grant  of  a  liberty  to 
distil   into   spirits   the  grain  of  the  barony  of 
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Ferintosh,  upon  paying  a  small  specific  com- 
position in  lieu  of  excise" — a  privilege  taken 
away  by  Government  in  1784  for  an  inadequate 
compensation. 

John,  the  elder  son  of  the  third  laird,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  personalities  among  all  the 
writers  of  the  Culloden  Papers.  Hard  drinker 
though  he  was,  and  deserving  of  the  name 
"  Bumper  John,"  he  had  a  keen  insight  into 
politics,  and  his  good  nature  and  genial  com- 
pany made  him  a  welcome  guest,  at  any  rate 
among  men,  wherever  he  went.  His  unpub- 
lished letters,  written  chiefly  from  I^ondon,  when 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  are  full  of  political  and 
court  gossip  ;  of  the  doings  of  the  squad ;  of  the 
changes  in  the  ministry;  of  his  friend  Sir 
Robert  Walpole ;  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Islay ;  of  favours 
bestowed  and  rewards  expected.  John,  however, 
was  not  so  much  at  home  where  female  society 
was  concerned ;  and  though  he  married,  his 
wooing  must  have  been  of  the  most  crude 
description.  The  following  letter,  written  to 
his  father  in  1699,  refers  to  his  approaching 
marriage  with  Jean  Gordon,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonston  : — 

"  Sir, — I  came  hier  yesterday's  afternoon 
and  found  my  Lady  despatching  ane  express 
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to  know  of  my  health,  for  she  beUeved 
nothing  but  indisposition  could  have  occa- 
sioned so  long  and  unreasonable  ane  absence, 
and  I  was  glad  it  passed  for  such ;  how- 
ever, after  some  litle  furder  discourse,  she 
told  me  what  Sir  Robert  had  resolved  on  att 
parting,  which  occasions  my  giving  you  this 
trouble.  Tearms  I  find  will  not  discord 
you,  and  my  Lady  tells  me  he  is  werie 
forward  to  have  the  thing  once  over,  and  in 
order  to  that  is  positively  determined  to  be 
home  Saturday  come  eight  dayes,  the  17th 
of  this  moneth,  and  resolves  to  mary  the 
22nd  or  26th  att  farthest.  Therfor,  Sir, 
with  submission  to  your  will,  I  would  be 
satisfied  how  soon  this  com  to  hand,  you 
despached  off  ane  express  south  for  any 
necessarys  I  may  stand  in  need  off,  the 
tyme  being  but  short.  All  I  propose,  if 
you  please,  is  two  sute  of  cloathes  plain,  the 
one  of  the  stuffs  they  wore  last  summer,  if 
they  be  still  in  fashion,  the  other  of  cloath 
with  west  and  briches  of  some  silk  stuff, 
stockings  conform  to  the  cloathes,  a  night- 
gown and  things  thereto  belonging,  if  there 
be  any.  As  for  any  tokens  or  toyes  that 
are  usueall  to  be  given  a  woman  att  such 
occasions  as  this,  I'm  altogether  ignorant  of 
what  belong  to  them,  but  understands  that 
something  of  that  nature  is  expected,  and 
would  be  content  if  any  such  thing  be, 
it  wer  don  to  purpose  (as,  Sir,  I  told  you 
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before),  or  not  att  all.  I  begg  pardon  for 
this  and  would  have  forebore  writing  till  my 
own  return  had  not  the  tyme  been  so  very 
short.  Lett  whatever  express  you  send  call 
att  me  in  the  by  goeing.  John  Forbes  is 
the  man  you'll  employ  for  my  cloathes,  he 
haveing  my  measure.  I  add  no  more  but 
that  I  am, — Sir,  Your  most  afFectionatt  and 
obedient  son  whilst  J.  Forbes." 

Though  he  could  thus  speak  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  bargain  and 
sale,  his  letters  addressed  to  his  wife  in  after 
years  are  full  of  affectionate  terms  ;  and  he 
might  well  be  proud  of  one  who  during  his 
absence  fortified  Culloden  against  the  Mackin- 
toshes in  the  summer  of  1715.  She  had  had 
warning  from  him,  as  appears  from  an  un- 
published letter  written  from  London : — 

"  My  Lyffe, — The  question  hier  is  not 
whither  the  pretender  will  land  or  not  .  .  . 
but  the  question  is  where  he  will  land.  .  .  . 
I  perswade  my  self  you'll  easily  believe 
that  I  cannot  be  verie  easie  in  such  a  situa- 
tion of  affairs  when  att  such  a  distance  from 
you.  You'll  communicat  this  to  Killravock 
how  soon  it  comes  to  hand,  you'll  also  take 
care  to  order  matters  so  that  you  be  not 
surprysed,  by  keeping  some  people  in  the 
house  and  a  strict  guard,  pn  your   yeatts; 
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also  acquant  Ahnagarn  that  he  putt  my 
Ferrintosh  people  on  ther  guard,  since  I 
triiely  believe  if  any  trouble  comes  to 
that  countrie,  I  will  infallibly  have  my 
share,  but  if  that  is  to  be  my  lot  a  second 
tyme,  I  shall  still  trust  in  God,  since  I  am 
convinced,  if  I  suffer,  it  will  be  in  a  good 
cause.  .  .  ." 

Between  John  Forbes  and  his  brother  Duncan 
there  was  a  very  real  affection.  If  they  quarrelled 
on  paper  it  was  to  complain  of  not  receiving 
letters,  or  at  most  the  younger  would  chide  the 
elder  for  being  too  convivial  to  attend  to  business. 
When  "Bumper  John"  died  in  1734,  succession 
to  his  estates  was  poor  compensation  for  his  loss. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  new  correspon- 
dence would  throw  fresh  light  on  the  early  life 
of  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  but  there  is  little 
to  add  to  what  is  already  known,  and  nothing  to 
show,  as  has  been  stated,  that  he  at  any  time 
contemplated  either  a  military  or  commercial 
career.  It  is  certain  that  he  received  his  later 
education  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  he  was 
never  at  that  of  Aberdeen. 

It  is  his  correspondence  which  forms  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  unpublished  collection, 
and   the   letters   may   be   divided  into  periods. 
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There  are  the  early  ones  covering  the  years  till 
he  became  Lord  Advocate  in  1725,  letters  from 
and  to  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis 
and  other  relations,  and  of  particular  interest  are 
those  dealing  with  the  trial  of  Patrick  Haldane 
in  1723,  and  from  Simon,  Lord  Lovat.  One  of 
these,  chosen  at  random,  is  here  given.  It  is 
dated  28th  July  1716,  and  commences  with  the 
title  by  which  Lovat  usually  addressed  Duncan 
Forbes  after  their  march  to  secure  Inverness  for 
the  Government  in  1715. 

"  My  dear  General, — I  most  say  yt 
your  neglect  of  me  is  as  surprising  to  me 
as  ye  glorious  fall  of  ye  great  Argyl.  You 
order  Mr.  M'^Pharlan  to  writ  to  me,  you  tell 
Brig.  Grant  to  make  me  compliments  &  this 
is  all  I  have  from  my  dr.  general  yt  was 
formerly  so  good  as  not  to  miss  a  post 
wtout  giving  me  his  orders.  It  has  been  a 
damn'd  ungratfull  and  inconstant  constel- 
lation yt  hes  dominal  in  this  month.  But 
in  spight  of  those  malignant  influences  of 
ye  stars  I  bless  God  I  am  still  ye  same  to 
my  General  &  to  ye  horoeik  Duke  of  Argyl 
&  I  can  tell  dr.  General  yt  I  have  been  ane 
open  avoued  &  usefull  agent  for  him  sine 
his  aparent  misfortune  &  I  believe  he  is 
sensible  of  it  .  .  .  tho  ye  duke  seems  now 
under  a  cloud  you  will  soon  see  him  shine 
as  you  would  wish  ...  in  short  tho  I  be 

R 
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ye  son  of  Thomas  I  have  great  faith  to  see 
my  lovely  Duke  as  bright  in  his  employ- 
ments as  he  is  in  his  personal  merite.  Am 
not  I  ane  unlucky  dog  if  my  business  hes 
come  too  late  to  ye  Exchequer  ?  My  dear 
General  I  trust  jrt  you  will  do  impossibilitys 
in  yt  case,  for  if  my  business  be  delayed  to 
November  I  may  bid  farwell  to  it  pour  le 
reste  de  7nes  jours.  So  I  hope  you  will 
imploy  all  your  male  &  female  friends  in 
Edr.  to  ingadge  ye  Barons  to  do  my  busi- 
nes  even  out  of  term  tyme.  You  know 
I  have  enemys  &  delayes  might  ruin  me. 
1  refer  all  to  yourself  dr.  general  sure  I 
know  you  love  your  corporal  though  you 
neglect  him  &  I  love  my  general  more  than 
any  man  alive  does." 

Lord  Lovat  had  certainly  forgotten  both  love 
and  gratitude  in  the  eventful  year  1745. 

The  second  series  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
years  when  Duncan  Forbes  was  Lord  Advocate, 
from  1725  to  1737 — years  which  include  two 
famous  trials,  that  of  the  Glasgow  magistrates 
in  1725  for  the  malt  tax  riots,  and  that  of 
Captain  Porteous  in  1736.  For  the  Glasgow 
riots  there  is  abundance  of  new  material.  The 
trial  of  Porteous  has  lately  been  fully  and  ex- 
cellently told  in  the  series  of  Notable  Scottish 
Trials,   by  Mr.   William  Roughead,  but  there 
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is  at  least  a  fresh  account  of  the  hanging  of 
Wilson  by  an  eye-witness ;  though  unsigned  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  poet. 

In  addition  to  letters  of  State,  Lord  Lovat's 
are  again  full  of  interest.  W^riting  to  John 
Forbes,  3rd  January  1730,  he  gives  his  usual 
fulsome  compliments  of  the  season,  and  goes 
on  to  say — 

"  I  beUve  you  have  heard  befor  now  how 
gloriously  your  Brother  my  Lord  Advocat 
behaved  in  my  cause.  In  short  he  never 
made  so  long  a  speech,  so  eloquent  &  so 
nervous  a  speech.  Nor  did  he  ever  plead 
with  so  much  warmth  &:  keeness,  as  if  the 
estate  of  Culodin  depended  upon  it ;  &  as 
he  put  my  cause  into  such  a  clear  and 
strong  light  as  that  I  can  hardly  loose  it, 
so  he  hes,  to  the  conviction  of  a  most 
numberous  &  learned  auditory,  added  a 
great  lustre  to  his  former  reputation  as  a 
great  lawier  &  a  great  speaker.  .  .  .  All 
the  members  are  going  up  very  fast  k  the 
Laird  of  Braco  is  to  take  post  to-morrow 
to  demolish  the  court  &  the  ministers.  But 
I  belive  Sir  Robert  will  get  the  better  of 
the  Laird  &  his  associats  &  I  own  T  wish 
it.  .  .  ." 

He  wrote  again  to  John  Forbes,  18th  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year : — 
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"  Duncan  does  all  he  can  to  secure  the 
standing  of  my  family  &  I  have  given  him 
carte  blanche  to  offer  or  give  what  he  thinks 
proper  to  those  people  for  their  pretentions 
&  he  is  not  resolved  to  spare  my  purse  &  I 
am  resolved  to  be  wel  pleased,  for  he  acts 
for  me  as  for  himself.     But  he  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  &  I  were  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, that  tho  he  took  full  burden  on 
himself  for  me  yet  my  Lord  Roiston  told 
him  that  he  had  neither  power  to  receave 
or  ask  &  that  those  madmen  did  not  seem 
to  have  trust  in  him  to  give  him  any  powers 
to  transact.     This  made  me  send  a  mes- 
sage by  this  post  to  my  cusin  the  Laird  of 
M'^Leod  to  intreat  of  him  to  let  me  know, 
who  am  a  grandchild  of  his  family,  whether 
or  not  his  cusin  Fraserdale's  son  had  really 
a  design  to  agree  in  a  friendly  manner  & 
take  such  a  sum  as  he  and  his  friends  shall 
think  proper  for  all  his  pretentions  to  the 
estate  of  Lovat.     I  desired  John   M'^Leod 
at    Inverness  to  go  to  Newhall  with  this 
message  and  bid  him  tell  JNl'^Leod  that  I 
have  put  the  thorn  in  my  enemy's  syde  by 
puting  a  carte  blanche  in  my  Lord  Advocat's 
hands  &  that  everybody  knows  his  generous 
temper,  so  that  if  they  refuse  his  offers,  no 
man  a\411  pity  them,  if  they  want  bread,  & 
that  after  this  season  I  never  will  hear  of 
any  agreement,  sine  in  two  yeares  the  laus 
will  make  me  intirely  master  of  the  estate 
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of  Lovat  without  being  oblidged  to  give 
them  a  sex  pence  &  that  they  will  find." 

A  letter  of  5th  October  1733  from  General 
Wade,  written  from  Tay  Bridge,  tells  of  his 
engineering  operations  at  that  river,  when  he 
was  making  his  famous  roads : — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Advocate, — I  ex- 
pected on  my  return  hither  to  have  the 
work  at  the  Bridge  much  more  advanced 
than  it  was  during  a  fortnight's  absence 
and  since  my  coming  hither  the  weather 
has  been  so  excessively  bad  and  the  floods 
so  violent  that  little  could  be  done.  .  .  . 
I  am  labouring  to  get  it  as  high  as  the 
pavement  and  leave  the  parapet  wall  for 
another  year.  I  shall  continue  here  till  the 
end  of  the  next  week  &  if  in  that  time  your 
affairs  shall  call  you  to  Edinburgh,  I  hope 
you  will  pass  this  way.  I  have  had  so 
much  plague,  vexation  and  disappointments 
that  staggers  my  philosophy  &  believe  I 
must  have  recourse  to  Culloden's  remedy 
a  bumper.  Pray  give  my  hearty  service  to 
him  as  does  all  our  family  to  you  both." 

The  third  series  of  the  new  letters  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  those  written  when  Duncan  Forbes 
was  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  1737  down  to  the  year  1745,  chiefly  on 
matters  of  State — such  as   the  linen  trade,  the 
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revenue,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  records. 
The  fourth  and  last  series  are  those  written 
during  the  Forty-five  and  down  to  his  death, 
dealing  largely  with  his  efforts  to  check  the 
rebellion.  "  No  individual  did  more,"  writes 
Mr.  Mathieson  in  his  Scotland  and  the  Union^ 
"  no  individual  did  nearly  so  much  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  Prince  Charles."  That  he  was 
enabled  to  be  of  great  service  at  this  time  is 
perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  given  a  free  hand.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  in  Scotland,  perhaps  the  only 
one  connected  with  the  Highlands,  whom  the 
Government  could  really  trust.  He  understood 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived ;  and  had  his 
advice,  given  some  years  before,  as  to  raising 
Highland  regiments,  been  followed,  the  rising 
of  1745  would  never  have  been  a  formidable 
danger.  As  early  as  February  1744  he  was  on 
the  watch,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  letter 
written  by  him  from  Edinburgh  to  Provost 
Hossack  of  Inverness.     It  runs : — 

"  My  dear  John, — What  brings  you  the 
trouble  of  this  message  is  a  letter  that  I 
have  lately  had  by  express  from  I^ondon  com- 
municating the  apprehension  the  Govern- 
ment has  that  there  is  some  correspondence 
carrying  on  in  the  Highlands  in  favour  of 
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the  Pretender,  and  those  that  are  or  may  be 
the  declared  enemies  of  his  Majesty's  person 
and  Government,  and  desiring  that  I  may 
contribute  what  may  be  in   my  power  for 
the  detection  and  protection  of  such  designs. 
It  is,  I  confess,  my  present  opinion,  and  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  can  think  so,  that  there 
is    little    possibility   of  danger   from   that 
quarter;   at  the  same   time  supine  neglect 
is  always  blameable,  and  I  at  this  distance 
can  do  Httle,  and  can  possibly  know  nothing  ; 
and  its  very  probable  that  designs  of  this 
nature  are  on  foot.     You  haveing  no  hint  at 
all  in  this  matter,  might  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  circumstances,  though  if  you 
were  on  your  guard  you  might  mind.     Its 
for  this   reason    I    send   you   this   line   by 
express,  to  desire  that,  without  communicat- 
ing what  I  write  or  the  cause  of  it  to  any 
one  living,  you  will  in  a  prudent   manner 
listen  to  what  you  hear,  and  inquire  where 
you  may  think  proper.  ..." 

So  soon  as  the  Prince's  standard  had  been 
raised,  the  President  hurried  north  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  energy  against 
him.  The  situation  of  his  estates  was  admirable 
for  the  purpose.  CuUoden  lay  near  the  high 
road  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  ;  Bunchrew 
was  on  the  threshold  of  the  Fraser  country,  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  while  across  the  firth  to 
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the  north  lay  Ferintosh  in  Ross-shire.  From 
these  three  centres  he  could  watch  the  progress 
of  events ;  and  he  was  completely  successful  in 
cutting  off  the  Jacobites  from  the  north  high- 
lands, whence  much  help  was  expected.  During 
the  autumn  of  1745  and  the  early  spring  of 
1746  his  correspondence  was  immense;  and  his 
influence  over  the  chiefs  who  had  not  already 
joined  the  Prince  is  very  clearly  shown  in  a 
letter  to  him  from  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Lord 
Fortrose,  wherein  he  asks  for  advice,  "  which  I 
shall  always  follow ;  "  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  President's  death,  Simon  Fraser,  son  of  Lord 
Lovat,  wrote  to  John  Forbes  : — 

*'  My  concern  for  the  loss  you  have  lately 
sustained  will  not  allow  me  to  be  silent, 
tho'  it  renders  me  the  most  unfit  person  in 
the  world  to  offer  any  consolation.  If  so 
just  a  sorrow  can  admit  of  any,  you  must 
find  some  in  seeing  all  around  you  share  so 
sincerely  in  it.  But  none  does  so  more  or 
with  greater  reason  than  I  do.  My  obliga- 
tions to  your  Father  were  many.  His 
interest  and  honest  advice  assisted  me  at 
times  when  true  friends  are  most  needed, 
but  seldom  found.  Nay,  while  he  lived  I 
could  hardly  say  I  wanted  a  father." 

The  letters  of  Macleod  of  Macleod  and  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  would  form  a  volume  in 
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themselves ;  and  the  raising  of  the  independent 
companies,  for  the  officers  of  which  the  President 
held  blank  commissions,  can  be  followed  step  by 
step. 

The  conveying  of  letters  to  and  from  the 
friends  of  the  Government  was  a  dangerous  task, 
and  in  this  respect  one  youthful  messenger  is 
worthy  of  notice,  without  whose  courage  and 
resource  at  least  one  important  despatch  would 
never  have  reached  its  destination.  This  was 
Fergus  Fergusson,  whose  first  introduction  to 
the  President  is  narrated  in  a  modern  letter, 
written  by  the  Rev.  A.  Macpherson  to  Arthur 
Forbes  of  Culloden  in  1876,  and  dated  14th 
September  from  Dores  Free  Manse.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  1 1th  instant,  and 
I  have  had  very  great  pleasure  in  complying 
with  your  request.  I  have  accordingly  this 
day  visited  Betsy  Smith,  alias  Widow  Mac- 
donald.  She  says  she  is  102  years  of  age, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  her 
statement  is  perfectly  correct.  Her  health, 
memory,  and  other  faculties  are  in  a  wonder- 
ful state,  considering  her  extreme  old  age. 

"  Her  statement  in  reference  to  her  grand- 
father, Fergus  Fergusson,  was  as  follows : 
One  day  early  in  the  year  IT^G  the  Duke  of 
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Athole  took  him  to  his  library  and  showed 
him  a  portrait  (that  of  the  President  Forbes 
of  Culloden)  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
recognise  that  man  if  he  would  see  him. 
Fergus,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
old,  replied  that  he  would.  His  Grace 
then  gave  the  boy  a  letter  for  the  President, 
who  was  then  at  Culloden  Castle,  and  put 
it  in  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  pedestrian's 
staff.  A  duplicate  of  it  was  put  in  one  of 
his  shoes  between  the  soles,  which  were  of 
course  carefully  sewn,  and  a  triplicate  in  the 
collar  of  his  jacket.  The  youthful  pedes- 
trian was  seven  times  searched  and  his 
pockets  rummaged  on  his  way  from  Athole 
to  Culloden.  AVhen  he  arrived  at  Culloden 
Castle  the  party  at  the  castle  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  The  butler  or  valet  was 
in  the  lobby  in  the  act  of  taking  dishes 
from  the  kitchen  upstairs,  when  the  Athole 
boy  addressed  him  and  told  him  he  wanted 
to  see  a  gentleman  in  the  house.  The 
butler  asked  him  what  gentleman.  The 
messenger  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  gentleman,  but  he  would  know 
him  if  he  saw  him.  The  butler  laughed 
most  heartily,  and  went  upstairs  and  told 
the  party  about  the  curious  boy.  The 
gentlemen  laughed.  There  were  three  or 
four  gentlemen  in  the  room  with  the  Presi- 
dent :  Doctor  Murdoch,  and  one  or  two 
whose  names  he  does  not  remember.     One 
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of  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  library  to 
meet  the  strange  boy,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  wanted.  Then  another,  but  the  right 
one  was  not  yet  in  the  right  place.  Then 
the  President  made  his  appearance,  and  he 
was  at  once  recognised.  The  boy  was  then 
asked  concerning  his  business,  but  he  refused 
to  divulge  the  affair  till  the  room  would  be 
cleared.  When  the  President  and  the  boy 
were  alone,  the  latter  opened  the  stick  and 
produced  the  letter.  The  Athole  youth 
was  of  course  treated  to  supper,  bed,  &c. 
The  following  morning,  when  he  was  ready 
to  start  for  home,  he  was  asked  by  the 
President  if  he  felt  inclined  to  remain 
altogether  at  Culloden,  when  he  stated 
he  was,  provided  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Athole  would  give  his  sanction.  Fergus 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  Culloden 
family  till  he  died.  A\'idow  ^lacdonald 
recollects  all  about  her  grandfather.  He 
died  when  she  was  near  forty  years  of 
age." 

Duncan  Forbes,  the  Lord  President,  died  in 
1747,  leaving  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Hugh 
Rose  of  Kilravock,  an  only  child,  John,  who 
succeeded  to  estates  heavily  burdened  because 
of  his  father's  advances  for  the  service  of  the 
Government.  This  John  Forbes,  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  had  fought  for  that  Government  at 
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Fontenoy,  and  though  a  heavy  loser  by  the 
President's  zeal,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  staunch  Hanoverian.  "A  well-wisher  to 
his  country,"  he  wrote  in  1753,  "  and  a  Jacobite, 
I  think  a  contradiction  that  cannot  meet  in  the 
same  person."  It  is  true  that  his  father's  losses 
were  never  repaid,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  in  1754  he  received  a  pension  from 
George  II.  of  £400  a  year  during  pleasure, 
while  in  the  next  reign  he  had  a  pension  of 
£600  a  year  settled  upon  him  for  life. 

From  the  time  of  the  President's  death  till 
late  in  the  century  the  family  lived  but  little 
at  Culloden.  John  Forbes  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  Stradishall  in  Suffolk,  where  his  old 
friend  and  tutor,  the  Reverend  Patrick  Murdoch, 
was  rector,  and  his  only  surviving  son,  Arthur 
Forbes,  having  married  an  English  heiress,  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  his  wife's  seat  at  Ripley  in 
Surrey.  Moreover,  the  editor  of  the  Culloden 
Papers  states,  a  fire  had  "  consumed  the  old 
castle  of  Culloden,"  out  of  the  ruins  of  which 
emerged  the  present  house.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  if  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  re- 
pairs, many  letters  and  papers  went  missing,  and 
that  Mr.  Home,  the  historian  of  the  Rebellion, 
did  not  derive  any  material  advantage  from 
his   visit   to   Culloden    House.     The   editor   of 
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the  CuUodeii  Papers  goes  on  to  say  that  "  but 
for  an  accident,  the  mention  of  which  would 
be  wholly  uninteresting  to  the  public,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Culloden  Papers  would  still 
have  remained  in  the  obscurity  and  oblivion 
into  which  inadvertence  had  thrown  them." 
In  concealing  the  story  of  their  discovery,  the 
editor  scarcely  did  himself  justice,  and  the 
public  never  knew  the  obligation  they  were 
under  to  him  until  the  publication  of  some  of 
his  letters  in  1902.  "  They  were,"  he  wrote, 
"gifted  to  me  spontaneously,  and  were  indeed 
saved  by  my  happening  to  be  at  Culloden 
from  being  used  as  loading  paper  by  the 
gamekeeper,  as  my  first  acquaintance  with 
them  was  from  a  parcel  lying  on  the  table 
for  that  purpose."  The  letter  is  signed 
"H.  R.  DufF"— Major  Hugh  Robert  DufF 
of  Muirtown,  near  Inverness,  who  had  married 
the  only  daughter  of  Arthur  Forbes  of  Culloden ; 
and  the  letters  were  given  to  him  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Duncan  George  Forbes  of  Culloden. 
The  result  of  the  discovery  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Culloden  Papers  in  1815,  con- 
sisting of  345  letters,  188  more  being  added 
"under  the  name  of  addenda,  when  the  print- 
ing had  been  far  advanced."  These  in  the 
addenda     had    been    subsequently    discovered. 
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and,  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  the  originals  have  been  lost  since 
Major  Duff's  time,  yet  many  still  remain,  and 
fresh  material  has  since  been  brought  to  light. 
Though  the  form  of  the  CuUoden  Papers 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  yet  their  value  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  every  historian  of 
the  period  has  made  use  of  them.  If  the 
editor  received  severe  criticism  for  their  ar- 
rangement, it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
task  of  selection  was  a  difficult  one,  and  that 
he  alone  saved  them  from  their  fate.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  muzzle-loaders,  and  how  many 
papers  the  keeper  had  already  made  use  of 
can  never  be  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  first  letter  seen  by  JSIajor  Duff  as  it  dis- 
appeared down  the  barrel  was  a  letter  of  Simon, 
Lord  Lovat. 
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CURLING    SKETCHES 

I.   THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  PUiMP 

Scene. — The  Village  Pump. 

"A  BRAW  bricht  moonlight  nicht,  Jean." 

"  Vera,  Mar'n,  vera." 

"  My  man's  never  hame  frae  the  ice  yet.  He's 
at  it  nicht  and  mornin',  and  I  canna  get  him 
to  do  a  thing.  I  do  beleeve  if  ocht  ill  were 
takin'  me,  he'd  just  leave  me  lyin'  till  the  thow 
cam'." 

"  Deed,  my  ane's  no  muckle  better.  He  talks, 
talks  on,  about  the  game,  till  I'm  fair  scunnered 
wi'  the  name  o't.  It's  like  the  washin'  o'  dishes, 
it  has  nae  en'  ava ;  an'  oor  poor  pump  here,  wi' 
his  strae  bannet,  just  aboot  awa'  wi't.  You'll 
hear  my  Andra  speaking  about  the  thing  in  his 
vera  sleep,  just  like  auld  Wull's  grew  at  the  fit 
o'  the  toun,  lyin'  barkin'  at  the  fireside  and  chasin' 
the  poor  hares  ower  again  in  his  dreams.  The 
ither  nicht  he  fair  frighted  me  athegither,  yellin' 
out  at  the  pitch  o'  his  voice — '  Oh,  be  canny  now, 
be  canny,  for  the  love  o'  the  game  ;  lie  back,  lie 
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back,'  and  a  wheen  havers  like  that.  I  can  tell 
ye,  I  gied  his  auld  frosty  pow  a  geyan'  rug, 
talkin'  to  me  that  way,  the  bletherin'  bodie." 

"  They  say  the  minister  has  gane  gyte  owre 
the  business.  He's  desperate  keen,  whether  the 
ice  is  keen  or  no,  and  says  he  thinks  he  maun 
hae  been  born  in  a  big  frost,  but  he  doesna'  min' 
very  weel  about  it.  He's  at  it  every  day,  an 
horrid  like  to  swear  when  he  has  to  gang  afF  to 
some  burial.  They  tell  me  yon  was  an  auld 
sermon  on  Sawbath ;  but  we'll  excuse  him, 
when  it  was  sic  a  gude  ane.  I  aye  think  a 
sermon's  like  a  braxy  sheep  when  ye  find  it  lying 
on  the  hill — it  should  stand  three  good  shakes, 
or  it's  no  worth  muckle.  Willie  M 'Tattle  says 
he  heard  him,  when  he  cam'  aff  the  ice  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  mutterin'  to  himsel,  at  the  back 
o'  the  stane-house,  that  Sunday  the  now  was  a 
perfect  nuisance." 

"  Ay,  an'  Geordie  Galloway,  the  dyker  chiel, 
says  he  thocht  he  saw  his  very  e'en  glisten  in  the 
pulpit  when  he  was  readin'  out  o'  the  Revelation 
about  the  white  stane." 

"  He's  a  queer  ane,  Geordie.  Ye  ken  he  plays 
wi'  the  minister,  an'  very  big  about  his  skip's 
soopin'.  He  says  there's  just  the  twa  gude  ways 
o't,  either  to  soop  like  the  minister  or  soop  like 
the  deevil,  and  maybe  by  his  lordship  he  meant 
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himsel'.  I'll  no  dispute  his  pedigree,  or  say  the 
faither's  disgraced  by  the  bairn.  He  says  that 
for  handlin'  a  text  on  the  Sunday  an'  a  cowe  on 
the  Monday,  he'll  back  the  minister  for  a  bow 
o'  meal  again'  the  hale  county.  The  minister 
shakes  his  head  at  him,  they  say,  but  we  a'  ken 
he  likes  a  pawky  joke  himsel'  in  a  quiet  way. 
He's  no  ane  o'  yer  kin',  mind  ye,  that  gangs 
round  the  parish  as  sour  as  a  slae,  and  turns  up 
at  the  folks'  door  like  a  hearse." 

"  Weel,  Mar'n,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I'm  no 
sae  sure  about  ministers  gaun  in  for  games." 

"  I  wonner  to  hear  you,  Jean.  Recommend 
me  to  a  minister  that's  a  man  a'  roun',  and  I  aye 
think  if  they're  no  very  human  they  caima 
surely  be  very  divine.  I  like  them  far  better 
on  the  ice  than  at  some  o'  their  ain  meetings. 
Just  look  at  they  Presbyteries,  or  tak'  a  meeting 
o'  Session." 

"  I  believe  you  now,  Mar'n.  No  that  I  was 
ever  there  mysel',  ye  ken,  exceptin'  aince  ;  but  it 
was  a  sma'  meetin',  and  nae  particular  business." 

'*  But  as  I  was  sayin'  about  Geordie  Galloway 
an'  him,  if  he  happens  to  miss — an',  of  course,  a 
thing  like  that's  just  an  accident — Geordie  says, 
'  An'  you  a  minister ! '  But  if  he's  as  richt  as 
a  rifle,  he  cries  out,  '  There,  now,  that's  your 
Ebenezer  this  time — your  stane  o'  help.'     The 
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minister,  though,  has  aye  the  last  word — there's 
a  gude  spark  in  his  flint — and  tells  him  he's 
glad  to  see  he  kens  ae  text  in  the  Bible,  but  he 
might  do  waur  than  learn  anither — the  ain  about 
the  sinner  being  set  in  a  very  slippery  bit." 

"  Ay  but,  Mar'n,  they  tell  me  Geordie  had 
him  gey  neatly  ance  afore,  when  he  was  tellin' 
the  minister  he  howpit  there  would  be  curlin'  in 
anither  worl',  he  was  sae  desperate  fond  o'  a 
game.  '  Come,  come,  George,'  says  his  rever- 
ence, looking  extra  serious  for  ance,  '  it  does  not 
do  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.'  '  But 
man,  minister,'  cried  the  a\\^u'  cratur,  '  if  the 
streets  o'  the  new  Jerusalem  are  a'  o'  pure  gold, 
surely  you  an'  me  could  polish  a  rink.'" 

"  That's  no  a  bad  ane,  Mrs.  Paterson.  It's 
about  as  gude  as  the  Reverend  Dauvit  Broun  o' 
the  Delph.  He  was  sic  a  keen  curler,  an'  sae 
fond  o'  rinnin'  wi'  a  gun,  that  some  o'  the  extra 
gude  folk  werena  sure  whether  he  was  converted 
or  no.  He  w^as  kin'  o'  conceity  about  his  play, 
and  when  he  took  a  fine  shot  as  he  aften  did,  he 
used  to  pu'  himsel'  up  in  his  gran'  style,  an'  say, 
*  David,  thou  art  the  man ! '  An'  ae  nicht  at 
the  Curlers'  Denner  he  horrified  his  ruling  elder 
tremendously  by  sayin'  he  raither  thocht  the 
original  Dauvit  maun  hae  been  a  curler  too,  for 
we  read  in  the  Bulk  about  him  gaun  to  the  burn 
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an'  beatin'  Goliath  completely  wi'  a  channel 
stane." 

"  Oh !  I  hae  heard  o'  Dauvit  mysel'.  It  was 
him  that  adverteesed  when  he  was  about  Arbroath 
that  he  would  lecture  on  '  Beef  an'  Greens,'  an' 
he  got  a  gran'  hoose,  an'  a  gran'  collection,  an' 
gied  them  a  gran'  gospel  sermon  on  the  proverb 
o'  Solomon  himsel'.  '  Better  a  denner  o'  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  there- 
with.' " 

"  The  vera  dominie,  they  tell  me,  was  out  in 
a'  his  glory  last  Saturday,  streekin'  his  legs  an' 
roarin'  about  the  tee.  They  say  the  bit  bodie 
can  curl,  as  weel  as  skelp  the  bairns.  My  man 
says  he's  a  fine  player,  but  likes  an  easy  shot, 
an'  gran'  at  drawin'  to  the  button ;  he  comes 
cautious  up,  smelling  the  outer  ring,  just  like  an 
auld  pointer  dowg  at  a  paitrick.  Ye  see  he's 
out  o'  a  gude  nest — a  real  chip  o'  the  auld  block. 
They  tell  me  his  grandfaither  (on  the  minnie's 
side)  ance  lived  on  the  ice  wi'  the  smith  for 
three  days  on  nocht  but  whisky  and  snaps.  I 
reckon  the  boys  had  fine  fun  afF  him  that  day 
he  gaed  doun  with  the  stanes  near  the  well-e'e 
at  the  far  side  o'  the  dam.  His  head  was  just 
sticking  up,  they  said,  like  a  water-lily,  and  our 
frien'  Geordie,  that  he  used  to  thresh  sae  muckle, 
leaving  his  mark  far  less  on  his  mind  than  on  his 
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body,  had  a  gran'  chance  o'  payin'  afF  a  wheen 
auld  scores.  '  Man,  maister,'  says  he,  '  when 
ye're  in  ony  way,  ye  might  hand  me  out  my 
stanes.  Ye'll  find  them  at  yer  left  fit— the  anes 
wi'  the  brass  han'les.'  Really  he's  an  awfu' 
cratur,  that  Geordie." 

"  But  they  tell  me  John  Tamson  o'  the  T uphill 
fand  him  in  the  fifth  rib  at  the  last  Ne'erday 
match.  Geordie  hadna  been  seein'  very  straight, 
and  was  makin'  some  awfu'  skellyin'  shots.  And 
Tuphill  fair  lost  his  temper  wi'  him,  and  cried 
out  afore  the  minister  that  it  was  a  gude  thing 
he  was  gaun  where  there  wad  be  nae  ice.  The 
schulemaster  said  it  was  a  very  fine  theological 
point." 

"  There's  nocht  like  the  excitement  o'  the 
game,  Jean,  for  bringing  out  folks'  character 
without  their  kennin'.  There's  him  o'  the  Hard- 
land,  he  said  he  couldna  be  out  the  morn,  for  he 
wad  hae  to  thresh  strae  for  the  nowte.  '  Hoots, 
man,'  said  Peathill, '  yer  kye  will  be  a'  the  better 
o'  rips  o'  corn  this  cauld  weather.'  And  sure 
eneuch,  they  were  baith  out  on  the  ice  next 
mornin'.  Talk  about  business  afore  pleasure ; 
it's  the  ither  way  wi'  the  curlers — pleasure  afore 
business.  '  I  can  cut  claith  ony  day,'  said  the 
tailor,  '  but  if  the  Lord  sends  frost,  I  maun 
curl.'     Some  o'  them  were  geyan  shamed  ower 
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the  thing  afterhin,  but  they  actually  wanted 
to  put  afF  the  burial  o'  auld  Jenny  frae  the  back 
Clachan.  As  Geordie  said,  however,  wd'  a 
twinkle  in  his  e'e,  Jenny  was  never  the  kin' 
that  wad  allow  hersel'  to  be  keepit  waitin'  by 
onybody  for  onything." 

•'  Ay  but,  Mar'n,  it's  a  gran'  game  the  ice  ;  it 
beats  the  poachin'  clean.  It's  just  a  pity  only 
us  Scotch  folk  can  play't.  It  pu's  the  hale 
parish  thegither  to  the  ae  level  o'  the  water- 
table,  and  the  ploughman  chiel  can  tak'  his 
lunch  o'  a  denner  at  the  lochside  wi'  the  peer, 
and  whiles  show  him  wha's  the  better  han'  wi' 
the  stanes,  an'  the  real  peer  after  a'.  There's 
Lord  Curly,  they  tell  me  he's  quite  hamely, 
when  ye  get  him  in  the  richt  key,  takin'  his 
orders  whiles  frae  his  ain  gamekeeper.  He  cam' 
up  ance  wi'  the  whole  man,  thunderin'  ower  the 
equator,  an'  into  the  bing  wi'  an  awfu'  stramash. 
Some  o'  them  said  it  was  like  dynamite,  and 
cried  to  get  up  a  tree,  but  the  keeper  kenned 
his  way,  and  said  he  scattered  badly.  Ay,  the 
classes  an'  the  masses  get  weel  fused  thegither 
on  the  ice  ;  an'  we  a'  hae  min'  o'  Poachin'  Pate 
that  was  ance  skippin'  to  his  auld  acquaintance, 
the  Shirra,  an'  tell'd  him  to  his  face  to  gie  the 
winner  '  sixty  days.'  I  do  like  to  see  they  big 
folk  comin'  out  and  mixin'  wi'  the  common  folk. 
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I'll  no  say  wi'  their  equals  an'  their  betters, 
though  I  maybe  think  it.  I  just  wish  they  were 
a'  as  keen  as  Lord  Curly.  He'll  rin  doon,  they 
tell  me,  a'  the  way  frae  Lunnon  for  a  game ;  an' 
comin'  owre  the  heights  about  Lamington,  he'll 
get  up  out  o'  his  sleeping  carriage  an'  pop  his 
heid  out  o'  the  window  to  see  if  the  frost's 
haudin'." 

"  Aweel,  ye'U  no  see  me  gettin'  up  oot  o'  my 
Christian  bed  the  nicht  on  onie  sic  errand." 

"  Na,  an'  it'll  no  be  you  that'll  see  me." 

"  Anither  early  breakfast,  likely,  for  thae  daft 
men." 

"  Nae  doubt,  but  surely  Providence  will  sune 
send  the  thow." 

[Exeunt,  the  conversation  freezing,  and 
each  looking  for  a  ring  round  the 
Moon.] 

II.  THE  MASON  AND  THE  MINISTER 

Thanks  to  the  crispness  of  the  Christmas 
air,  the  mason's  face  was  in  the  pink  of  colour ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  redness  of  his  big  cravat 
was  not  the  least  displeasing  to  the  eye.  And 
the  frost  had  wreathed  his  tapering  beard  with 
silver  streaks,  which  made  the  minister  remark 
that    he  was   rapidly   qualifying   for  the   elder- 
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ship.  The  fact  was,  that  often  as  he  saw 
the  burly  figure  of  the  mason  on  the  Sabbath 
at  the  "  breist  o'  the  laft,"  he  chalked  him 
out  in  fancy  for  the  office.  "  The  Dean '"  was 
his  sobriquet,  from  having  once  held  highest 
honours  in  the  Guild  Court  of  a  neighbouring 
low-lying  burgh.  And  when  the  curlers  saw 
him  clearing  out  the  winner  sharply  in  a  des- 
perate game,  he  was  ennobled  further  as  a 
veritable  Dean  Swift, 

The  minister  himself,  so  saturnine  of  smile, 
did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  raillery  that  sparkled 
in  these  pleasant  hours.  Badinage  flies  thick 
as  snowflakes  on  the  icy  plain.  "  This  is  a 
change,"  the  mason  had  remarked  to  him  on 
meeting.  "  I  doubt  it,"  said  his  reverence,  lift- 
ing sad  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  running  wistful 
glances  along  the  billowy  outline  of  the  woods 
of  Caddonbank.  "  The  mercury  is  drooping, 
and  I  thought  1  felt  the  sighing  of  the  thaw 
as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  wood.  I  doubt 
it,"  he  repeated,  and  rarely  at  a  coffining  was 
there  deeper  sorrow  in  his  voice.  "  I  dinna 
mean  that,"  replied  the  mason,  "  I  mean  it's 
a  fine  change  for  ye  yoursel'."  "Certainly," 
came  the  quick  assent,  "  Monday's  the  minister's 
Saturday."  "  That's  no  what  I  mean  either," 
said  the  Dean.     "  Well,  come  away  with  your 
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conundrum,"  cried  the  minister,  sooping  hard 
at  the  tee-head.  "  My  boy  was  last  nicht  at 
your  Bible  Class,  and  he  tell'd  me  in  the  Carritch 
ye  had  reached  the  '  pains  o'  hell  for  ever ' ; 
I  reckon  this  caller  air's  a  change."  "  Read 
the  Riot  Act,"  said  the  minister,  who  had  a 
way  of  looking  sterner  than  he  felt.  "  Where's 
Danie  ?     Come  away,  Dan  ;  the  next  end." 

Daniel  was  the  bellman,  and  his  "  lead."  The 
son  of  a  collier,  brought  up  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  all  his  days  he  had  been  among 
the  stones.  More  than  once  that  morning  the 
minister  had  praised  him  for  his  "  spectacles " 
— a  channel  stone  on  "  ilka  side  o'  the  tee." 
"  Keep  off  the  howe,  and  never  mind  the  why," 
his  reverence  would  cry.  He  liked  a  clean-cut 
phrase.  And  Dan  would  twist  the  handle  in 
or  out,  and  lay  them  up  to  dry  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  left.  The  Doctor,  who  had  a 
literary  turn,  noticed  how  the  minister  varied 
nicely  his  appellation  of  the  man.  Generally 
it  was  "  Danl."  But  at  Carsebreck,  when  seal- 
skins were  about,  it  attained  the  pulpit  dignity 
of  "  Daniel."  Often  it  was  "  Danie,"  and  put 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  But  some- 
times, if  the  play  were  inferior,  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  discourse,  and  sounded  sternly 
"  Dan  !  "     Dan'l,  if  anything,  preferred  appear- 
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ing  on  the  rink  to  walking  up  the  pulpit  stair. 
But  the  one  function  went  quite  well  with 
the  other ;  and  Danie,  fresh  that  morning  from 
the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  was  in  his  top  form  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  minister  was  heard  to 
mutter  it  was  a  pity  the  tribe  of  Dan  was 
small. 

But  An'rew,  the  other  "  lead,"  was  a  tough 
customer  to  tackle.  He  was  a  henchman  of 
the  mason's,  and  much  valued  by  his  master, 
whether  the  weather  were  hard  or  soft.  An'rew, 
coming  canny  up  the  rink,  kissed  Danie's  front 
stone  gently  on  the  face,  and  curling  like  a 
staff  head  right  across  the  ice,  lay  cheek  by 
jowl  on  the  cosy  side  of  the  bellman's  No.  2. 
*'  Michtie  Jean,"  cried  the  mason — it  was  his 
favourite  appeal  to  some  obscure  divinity — 
"that's  a  cunning  one.  They's  the  kind  ye 
read  about.  Come  up  and  look  at  it."  "  I 
doubt  Daniel's  in  the  lion's  den  this  time," 
said  the  Provost,  betraying  Scripture  know- 
ledge for  once.  A  keen  Fifer  was  the  Provost, 
a  Fifer  who  had  escaped  the  "  Kingdom " ; 
keen  at  everything  he  tried,  but  specially  keen 
upon  the  ice.  Many  a  tussle  he  had  fought 
out  with  the  Dean  of  Guild,  but  this  day  he 
was  third  man  to  the  minister,  and  "  Auld 
Kirk  "  to  the  core.     "  The  Doctor  will  put  us 
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richt  again,"  he  added,  as  that  second  player 
stepped  upon  the  crampit.  The  game  was 
wearing  on.  The  minister  on  the  whole  had 
been  behind,  but  by  a  supreme  effort  at  last 
end  his  men  had  managed  to  cry  "peels." 
Twelve  to  twelve  was  how  it  stood,  and  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  club,  who  liked  to 
have  as  many  games  as  possible,  that  they 
never  went  beyond  the  dozen  of  the  Deil. 
The  Doctor  was  a  trifle  speedy,  and  heard 
about  it  from  his  colleagues.  The  minister 
declared  he  was  a  castaway.  Had  he  been 
the  least  thing  slower,  he  would  have  fallen 
on  the  winner's  face.  Peter  White,  too,  the 
village  joiner,  put  on  an  ugly  guard ;  where- 
upon the  master  mason  was  well  pleased.  "  I'll 
offer  a  burnt  offering,"  was  his  cry,  lighting  a 
cigar — it  was  his  third.  "I'll  do  it  the  next 
time,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  responding  with  a 
cigarette.  And  do  it  he  did — people  said  he 
was  always  better  at  the  second  visit.  He  was 
an  adept  at  the  "elbow  in,"  the  fall  of  the 
ice  too  was  in  his  favour,  and  there  was  loud 
acclaim  as  he  trundled  in  upon  the  winner  and 
lay  a  beauty  near  the  tee.  Luckily  for  him 
and  for  the  minister,  Peter  White  managed 
to  miss  him  with  the  next.  Peter  was  sore 
about  his  own  deficiency  ("I  canna  understand 
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it"),  and  for  many  a  day  they  teased  him  at 
the  Brig.  "  Ye're  ower  venturesome,  Peter, 
like  your  namesake,"  said  the  Provost  slyly. 
The  Doctor  had  a  more  agreeable  analysis. 
The  ice  was  tricky  at  the  best,  and  the  crack 
between  the  equator  and  the  tee  was  getting 
worse,  he  said.  So  they  let  the  good  man  go. 
If  any  one  could  clap  on  a  guard,  it  was  the 
Provost ;  and  sure  as  death  he  did  it  now. 
The  man  against  him  was  old  Robie,  kindest, 
keenest  curler  in  the  memory  of  man.  Keen 
like  the  cavalry  charger  that  the  baker  had 
in  the  Watergate;  when  it  heard  the  curlers 
a  mile  off  on  the  Damhead,  it  mistook  their 
shouting  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  neighing  for 
the  battle  went  steeple- chasing  across  country, 
and  at  the  last  ditch  broke  its  neck.  Robie, 
however,  was  rather  weak  with  his  stone ;  he 
forgot  there  was  a  "drow,"  or  growing  damp- 
ness on  the  ice.  Still  he  managed  to  give  the 
guard  a  gentle  shake,  thanks  to  the  soop,  soop- 
ing  of  the  truly  penitent  Peter.  He  left  the 
situation  a  little  better  than  he  found  it.  And 
the  Provost,  when  asked  for  an  encore  ("  Another 
of  the  same,  like  the  Psalms  of  David,"  the 
Doctor  cried),  was  unusually  deficient.  He 
was  not  exactly  there,  though  he  was  there- 
about.    Robie  clearly  had  a  chance,  and  a  port 
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shot  was  the  very  thing  he  hked.  Straight  as 
an  arrow  the  stone  came  from  his  hand.  With 
Iiim  the  handle  always  had  the  one  turn — 
a  turn  which  suited  the  ice-trend  of  the  moment 
to  perfection.  Nod,  nodding  all  the  way — 
nodding  like  an  ill-sewn  button — it  coursed 
wily  in  between  the  guarding  stones,  and  came 
thud  upon  the  winner.  The  mason,  he  was 
happy.  So  was  Robie.  As  he  resumed  the 
perpendicular,  the  knowing  ones  detected  a 
certain  backward  movement  of  the  shoulders 
which  meant  as  much  as  that.  "  Wull  ye  tak' 
a  taste  ? "  said  Tammas,  the  caretaker  of  the 
club,  who  turned  up  opportunely  at  the  mo- 
ment. Tammas  was  a  model  in  his  every  way, 
although  the  Provost  once  hinted  at  a  fault — 
tliat  as  he  grew  older,  he  was  sairer  on  thin 
ice.  Tammas  had  the  bluest  of  blue  eyes, 
which  went  well  with  the  Italian  sky,  and  had 
charmed  a  multiplicity  of  wives. 

But  curling  is  a  doubtful  game,  and  a  road  to 
Lady  smith  seemed  clear.  The  minister  was 
never  happier  than  when  hitting,  and  his 
steadily  directed  shot  came  dashing  up  to 
the  relief.  As  luck  would  have  it,  his  stone 
rested  finally  where  it  was  hidden,  within 
fourteen  inches  of  the  pot-lid.  The  mason 
was    on    his    mettle    now.     "  Stand    wide,"    he 
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shouted,  "you're  dark  between  me  and  the 
bank,  and  we  maun  keep  the  water  afF  the 
tee."  He  played  the  stone,  and  played  it 
straight — played  it  with  some  steam.  One  of 
the  guards  was  lifted,  but  it  failed  to  cannon 
out  the  second.  The  Dean's  prospects  certainly 
looked  black.  The  Dominie,  who  had  let  out  the 
bairns  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  was  standing 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  and  declared  dogmati- 
cally it  was  the  minister's  game.  The  latter,  bent 
on  adding  to  his  guard  reserves,  played  with  ex- 
cessive caution  for  once.  He  almost  died  like  a 
beggar  by  the  way.  "  Man,  minister,"  said  the 
Provost,  who,  with  Danie  and  the  Doctor,  was 
in  a  gentle  sweat,  "  ye  very  nearly  hoggit  in  our 
hands."  "  Wait  a  wee,"  said  old  Robie,  when 
others  were  dismayed.  "  D'  ye  see  that  stane  ? " 
It  was  one  of  his  own — a  famous  pair  of  Ringers, 
heroes  of  a  hundred  fights.  "  An  out-wick  will 
give  us  shot,  and  you  never  saw  a  prettier  finish 
to  a  game."  "  Yes,  that'll  do,"  cried  the 
mason,  "if  I  can  chisel  him  an  inch."  The 
Dean  bent  his  portly  figure  to  the  stone,  and 
waved  the  red  cravat  out  of  the  way.  The 
Guild  Court  never  waited  more  respectfully 
for  an  opinion  from  his  lips.  There  was  a 
silence  over  all  the  pond.  You  could  hear 
the   winter    robin   on    the   tree.      The   Doctor 
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declared  that  night  in  the  Blue  Bell,  where 
they  played  the  game  again,  that  it  felt  like 
a  crisis  in  his  life,  and  there  was  something 
eerie  in  the  distant  scraich  of  a  pheasant  in 
the  woods.  One  more  suck  of  the  cigar,  and 
the  blue-ribboned  Crawford  came  away.  The 
Dean  was  delivered  of  his  fate.  Every  one 
saw  that  it  was  like  the  thing,  although  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominie  a  nasty  dimness  rose  up  on 
his  "  specs."  There  was  a  musical  swish  about 
the  stone,  perceptible  to  all,  as  it  entered  water 
beyond  the  hog-score,  and  drew  near  to  the 
confines  of  the  parish.  The  minister  felt  that 
"  Finally "  had  come.  The  stone  was  struck, 
and  almost  at  the  perfect  place.  Robie,  who 
when  he  was  pleased  was  very  pleased,  was  loud 
in  admiration  of  the  shot.  "  It's  a  measure," 
cried  Dan'l,  determined  to  die  game,  and 
anxious  for  his  credit,  and  the  minister's,  in 
the  Kirkyard  on  the  Sabbath.  Peter  felt 
instinctively  for  his  foot-rule.  "  Yes,  it's  a 
measure,"  corroborated  the  Provost,  stepping 
forward  with  magisterial  air.  But  the  testing 
was  to  take  some  time.  Whether  it  was,  that 
with  such  a  good  end,  too  many  stones  were 
near  the  tee.  AVhether  it  was,  that  the  ice  was 
thinner  than  they  thought.  Whether  it  was, 
that  the  curlers  in  their  excitement  crowded  in 
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too  close,  and  were  stouter  lately  than  they  knew 
— down  went  the  tee-head,  with  all  the  suddenness 
of  such  a  scene.  The  Dominie  had  a  paragraph 
about  it  in  the  Journal  the  next  week.  Such 
confusion  of  tongues  and  of  stones,  of  broom- 
sticks and  ejaculations,  of  regular  and  irregular 
members  of  the  club,  never  had  been  known. 
The  fame  of  the  event  lingers  still  in  the  annals 
of  the  place.  As  the  confused  noise  of  the 
battle,  and  the  voice  of  many  waters,  rent  the 
stilly  air,  the  I^aird's  lady  in  the  mile-ofF 
mansion-house  started  from  her  languid  couch. 
"  What's  that  ?  "  "  That,"  said  the  Laird,  who 
knew  the  game,  and  was  good  at  wick-and-curl- 
in,  "  is  either  the  Curlers  or  the  Last  Judgment." 
There  were  no  funerals,  however,  on  the  head  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  only  burial  in  the  quiet 
parish  for  many  a  day  was  that  of  the  poor  boy 
who  slipped  on  the  snow  into  the  Quarry  Hole, 
when  seeking  broom  for  his  "cowe."  The 
warm  hearts  of  the  curlers  were  sympathetic 
on  the  subject,  as  they  gathered  round  the 
eerie-looking  opening  in  the  Kirkyard,  where 
the  snow  was  heavy  on  the  thruch-stones,  and 
all  around  was  like  a  winding-sheet.  "  A  fine- 
spirited  laddie,"  said  the  tender-hearted  minister, 
as  they  moved  homewards,  "and  I  do  believe 
there   was  in  him   the   makings   of  an   honest 
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man."  "  Ay,"  said  the  mason,  "  and  he'd  hae 
been  a  keen  curler.  His  faither's  nocht  on  the 
ice,  although  a  slippery  chiel ;  but  the  wife's 
faither  was  a  clipper,  and  auld  Dr.  Kittlemup's 
richt  ban'  man."  "Two  fine  points  in  the 
game,"  slipped  in  Robie.  "  As  the  Laird  o' 
Str'aven  said,  if  Providence  blesses  folk  wi' 
bairns,  and  there  are  callants  amang  them 
they  should  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  o' 
the  Lord  and  the  knowledge  o'  Curling." 


^^^yT-^0t>«^ 


SCOTTISH    DIVINES    AND   ENGLISH 
BISHOPS  (1606-1607) 

In  the  best-loved  of  English  classics  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  certain  pilgrims  who,  on  a  day,  passing 
through  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  arrested  the 
attention  and  roused  the  derision  of  the  in- 
habitants. To  the  dwellers  in  that  city  these 
men  seemed  as  fools,  or  at  least  "  outlandish " 
men,  for  few  could  understand  their  manner  of 
speech,  still  fewer  the  fashion  of  their  thought, 
for  they  put  aside  all  the  wares  offered  them  at 
the  Fair,  saying,  "  We  buy  the  Truth."  This 
reads  like  an  exact  description  of  eight  travellers 
who,  on  the  25th  of  August  1606,  entered 
London  in  two  separate  parties  by  the  North 
Road  and  found  lodgings  together. 

If  we  can  trust  later  engravings  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  the  oldest  and  most  important  of 
these  strangers  was  a  small  man  with  high, 
straight  forehead,  heavy  black  brows,  and  deep 
set,  angry  eyes.  It  was  the  face  that  was  as 
much  a  terror  as  an  irritation  to  King  James. 

289  rr< 
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On  Knox's  death  this  Andrew  Melville  had 
stepped  into  his  place  as  champion  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  A  less  rich-natured  man  than  Knox, 
he  lacked  his  genius  and  his  statesmanship.  He 
had  a  full  measure  of  Knox's  vehemence  of 
speech,  but  without  the  sudden  touches  of 
pathos,  or  the  fierce  wit  breaking  off  into  bitter 
"  lauchter."  One  advantage  he  had  over  Knox  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
In  his  youth,  a  wandering  Scots  scholar,  he 
had  followed  the  footsteps  of  Buchanan,  and 
had  made  a  name  for  himself  at  various 
French  Universities.  At  Geneva  he  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Beza,  and,  like  Knox,  had  imbibed 
pure  Calvinism  at  the  fountain-head.  He  was 
a  man  born  to  teach  ;  his  nephew — his  first 
pupil  and,  through  life,  his  devoted  disciple — 
describes  his  qualifications  in  a  sentence  where 
admiring  affection  contrives  to  say  its  say, 
despite  grammatical  complexity.  "As  to  that 
he  brought  home  with  him  :  it  was  that  plenti- 
ful and  inexhaust  treasure  of  all  good  letters  and 
learning  both  of  human  and  divine  things,  and 
that  quhilk  superexcels,  ane  profound  know- 
ledge, upright  sinceritie,  and  fervent  zeal  in  true 
religion  ;  and,  to  put  the  same  in  use  for  the 
profit  of  his  Kirk  and  Country,  ane  unwearied 
painfulness  and  insatiable  pleasure  to  give  out 
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and  bestow  the  same  without  any  recompenee 
or  gain." 

For  the  first  six  years  after  his  return  home 
his  was  the  worthy  task  of  organising  humanistic 
studies  in  Scotland.  He  practically  refounded 
Glasgow  University,  and  quickened  and  re- 
modelled every  branch  of  learning  at  St. 
Andrews.  Had  he  willed  it,  Andrew  Melville 
might  have  spent  an  honoured,  useful  life  teach- 
ing the  humanities.  Court  favour  would  have 
flowed  in  on  him,  and  he  and  his  sovereign 
would  have  exchanged  epigrams  and  compli- 
ments in  Latin.  Even,  or  rather  especially,  in 
that  way  he  would  have  served  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  himself  recognised  his  "  time  to 
be  most  profitably  bestowed  in  teaching  and  in 
framing  good  instruments  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Truth,  and  wark  of  the  Ministry  and 
Schools."  But  it  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  fighting  for  her  rights,  her  inde- 
pendence, her  moral  and  spiritual  domination, 
and  Andrew  Melville  could  not  keep  out  of  the 
fray.  He  was  not  in  orders,  but  as  a  Doctor  of 
Theology  he  claimed  the  place  of  mouthpiece  to 
every  General  Assembly,  especially  when  the 
King  was  himself  the  Protagonist. 

Even  after  a  soothing  course  of  the  courtly 
compliance  and  sympathetic  convictions  of  Eng- 
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lish  Bishops,  James  kept  a  quivering  recollection 
of  times  when  Mr.  xVndrew  "  had  borne  him 
down  in  a  powerful,  zealous,  and  unresistible 
manner,"  "  taking  him  by  the  sleeve  and  calling 
him  '  God's  sillie  vassal.' "  On  that  heated  occa- 
sion Mr.  Andrew  had  summed  up  the  claims 
put  forward  by  the  Church  with  startling  brevity 
and  distinctness.  '*  There  are  twa  kings  and 
twa  kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is  Christ 
Jesus  the  King  and  His  kingdom  the  Church, 
whose  subject  King  James  the  Saxt  is,  and  in 
that  kingdom  not  a  King  nor  a  Lord  but  a 
member." 

It  was  a  strange,  audacious,  sublime  enterprise 
that,  with  one  consent,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  set  before  herself,  namely,  to  establish 
in  a  country,  torn  by  faction,  darkened  by  ignor- 
ance, dogged  by  poverty,  corrupted  by  avarice, 
the  authoritative  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  merely 
that  inner  kingdom  "  that  cometh  not  by  obser- 
vation," but  a  four-square  city  of  God.  Of  this 
city  the  working  model  was  the  theocratic  state 
of  Geneva.  In  this  kingdom  Christ  alone  was 
King,  His  laws  were  laid  down,  clear  and  to  be 
known,  in  the  books  of  the  canonical  scrip- 
tures, all  and  sundry ;  of  these  laws  the  minis- 
ters were  the  sole  and  infallible  interpreters, — 
infallible  because  of  their  passionate  faith,  their 
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agonised  prayers,  their  deep  pondering  on  every 
sentence    of    Holy    Writ.      How    could    they 
dream    that    a    faithful    God   would   withhold 
direct  answer   to   their  whole-hearted   depend- 
ence  on  Him  ?      If   anything  could  justif>^  so 
desperate  a  claim  it  would  be  these  two  facts. 
The  ministers  were  the  one  element  in  Scotland 
making  for  law  and  Uberty  and  right  living,  and 
they  had  almost  universally  the  support  of  the 
common  people.     Unfortunately  the  King  was 
as  deeply  interested  and  as  deeply  read  in  theo- 
logy and  Church  government  as  the  ministers, 
and  seized  with  eagerness  every  occasion  for  dis- 
playing his  learning  and  his  acumen.     Once  and 
again  he  arrived  at  curiously  right  conclusions, 
but  in  him  the  core  of  good  sense  was  always 
obscured  by  his  grotesque  personal  pretensions. 
His  pet  dogma,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he 
had  eagerly  evolved  for  himself,  but  he  based  it 
with  some  ingenuity  and  perfect  conviction  on 
the  sure  Rock  of  Scripture.     This  divine  right 
included  the  claim   to    summon   and  prorogue 
General  Assembhes  at  his    own   pleasure,  and 
to  restore  the  order  of  Bishops  against  the  loudly 
expressed  protests  of  the  Church. 

The  three  years  of  peaceful  adulation  in  Eng- 
land had  intensified  his  distaste  for  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  weakened  his  sense  of  the  stubborn  re- 
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sistance  of  Presbyterians.  When,  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  that  moderate  Noncon- 
formist, Dr.  Reynolds,  hinted  at  the  word 
Presbytery,  he  broke  in  passionately,  "  Ye  are 
aiming  at  a  Scotch  Presbytery  which  agreeth 
with  Monarchy  as  God  with  the  Devil." 

A  man  like  James,  ready  to  subordinate 
everything  to  foolish  affections  for  favourites, 
was  no  less  influenced  by  antipathies.  Presby- 
terianism  was  in  his  mind  constantly  associated 
with  the  exhausting  vehemence  of  INIr.  Andrew's 
speech  and  the  austere,  republican  familiarity 
of  his  rebukes.  For  Mr.  James  Melville,  the 
nephew,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  tentative  kind- 
ness, believing  perhaps  from  the  gentler  address 
of  the  man  that  he  might  be  more  easily  won 
over  by  Court  favour.  Wherein  the  King,  with 
all  his  astuteness,  misread  his  man.  For  though 
"  ane  meek  and  peaceable  man  "  by  nature,  Mr. 
James  was  no  whit  behind  his  uncle  in  "  heroical 
stoutness." 

It  is  to  Mr.  James'  lively  narrative  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  Scottish  Church  during  these  troubled  times. 
Careful  and  sincere,  though  inevitably  one-sided, 
are  his  accounts  of  Synods,  Assemblies,  and  Pro- 
tests and  Petitions.  They  have  their  value  for 
the  historical  student,  but  the  general  reader  will 
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turn  with  pleasure  to  the  intimate  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  which  give  colour  to  the  grave 
pages  ;  the  child  life  on  the  links  at  Montrose ; 
the  student  life  at  St.  Andrews ;  the  brawls  and 
insubordination  of  Glasgow  students  when  the 
writer  was  a  young  Professor ;  the  romantic 
landing  of  the  storm-driven  Spanish  galleon  in 
the  harbour  of  Anstruther ;  the  pleasant  glimpses 
of  household  life  in  the  Manse  of  Kilrynnie.  If 
Andrew  Melville  sacrificed  to  the  Church  his 
learned  leisure  and  his  vocation  as  a  teacher, 
Mr.  James  sacrificed  domestic  happiness  and  the 
sympathetic  labours  of  a  country  minister. 

Few  pages  of  his  autobiography  are  so  graphic 
as  those  which  describe  the  enforced  visit  to 
London ;  a  rankling  sense  of  wrong  sharpens 
the  writer's  memory  and  points  his  phrase. 

In  1606,  from  the  safe  distance  of  Hampton 
Court,  King  James  was  planning  drastic  measures 
against  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Certain  minis- 
ters (and  these  none  of  the  obscurest)  were  to 
be  banished  for  resisting  the  King's  recently  as- 
serted claim  to  summon  and  prorogue  Assemblies 
at  his  sole  pleasure  ;  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
number  of  bishops  were  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
Parliamentary  rights  of  their  predecessors,  though 
they  were  to  be  carefully  shorn  of  the  rents  of 
their  sees.     The  restoration  of  further  bishoprics 
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was  in  contemplation.  It  was  a  stroke'of  James's 
favourite  "  kingcraft "  to  remove  his  more  for- 
midable opponents  from  Scotland  on  the  pretence 
of  wishing  to  consult  them  on  the  business  of 
the  Church.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  sight 
of  his  magnificence  might  abash  these  simple- 
mannered  men ;  he  could  not  have  seriously 
expected  to  persuade  them  by  the  influence  and 
arguments  of  the  bishops.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  eight  ministers  they  were  civilly  invited  by 
the  two  archbishops  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
their  palaces.  This  they  declined,  declaring 
that  they  might  visit  no  man  till  they  had 
first  seen  the  King. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
the  ministers  were  summoned  at  intervals  to 
appear  before  the  King  and  his  Scottish  Council 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  newly  appointed 
Scottish  bishops  were  also  present.  They  were 
men  who  could  unblushingly  address  James  as 
their  "  creator "  and  subscribe  themselves  his 
"creatures."  With  such  protagonists  any  at- 
tempt at  discussion  was  a  pretence  and  the 
ministers  resented  it  as  such. 

They  were  on  the  alert  to  avoid  giving  any 
handle  for  accusations  against  themselves,  or  say- 
ing anything  to  compromise  their  Church.  Once 
or  twice  their  resentment  against  the  treachery 
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of  their  entertainment  broke  out  in  reproach 
against  the  complacent  Scottish  nobles.  "  Mr. 
James  desirit  the  Noblemen  quho  were  there 
present  to  deal  with  him  (howbeit  ane  poor 
man  yet  ane  freeborn  gentle  Scottisman)  as 
they  would  be  content  to  be  usit  themselves, 
that  is  by  the  Laws  of  Scotland."  At  one  of 
these  audiences,  indeed,  we  seem  to  breathe  a 
freer,  larger  air.  Possibly  with  an  eye  to  dis- 
playing his  learning  and  dialectic  James  had 
summoned  the  ministers  before  him,  when  most 
of  the  English  Council  were  present.  Beside  the 
secular  dignitaries,  "  there  were  three  or  four 
Bishoppis  and  Deanes  standing  in  diverse  doors 
behind  the  tapestry,  who,  coming  in  now  and 
then,  disco verit  themselves."  Encouraged  by  so 
large  an  audience,  Mr.  Andrew  "  talkit  all  his 
mind  in  his  awin  manner,  roundly,  soundly, 
freely,  and  fervently  almaist  the  space  of  an 
hour."  Others  spoke  also  "  freely,  plainly,  and 
stoutly  to  the  admiration  of  the  English  auditorie, 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  hear  the  King  so 
talkit  to  and  reasonit  with."  One  might  have 
thought  that  "  admiration "  here  only  meant 
"  wonder,"  but  a  certain  worshipful  knight  as- 
sured the  two  Melvilles  that  their  behaviour  was 
"  meikle  talkit  of  and  commendit  amongst  all, 
and  would  do  much  good."      The  "  auditorie  " 
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probably  understood  little  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  less  of  the  dialect  of  the  speakers, 
but  they  were  moved  by  a  distinctively  secular 
and  essentially  English  love  of  fair  play. 

The  King  had  a  more  insidious  plan  of  pos- 
sibly converting  and  certainly  tormenting  his 
guests.  The  ministers  were  bidden  to  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  royal  chapel  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions, when  four  chosen  bishops  preached  from 
the  Scriptures  on  the  question  of  the  hour.  With 
grim  faces  the  eight  Scots  ministers  sat  in  the 
place  appointed  them  and  "  patiently  hard  the 
preacher  make  a  long  and  well  joyned  sermon 
written  and  finely  compacted  in  a  lytic  book." 

One  must  not  expect  delicate  discrimination 
from  men  set  up  to  be  preached  at,  and  one 
may  also  admit  that  each  of  these  Scotsmen 
was  a  mass  of  adamantine  prejudice,  and  one 
could  wish  that  they  had  discriminated  between 
a  worldly  Bishop  Barlow  and  a  saintly  Bishop 
Andre wes ;  but  they  do  not  admit  that  they 
listened,  they  merely  "  hard  patiently."  Un- 
fortunately to  the  restless  Mr.  Andrew  passivity 
was  impossible.  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael's, 
while  the  bishop's  periods  passed  innocuous  over 
his  head,  he  employed  himself,  as  many  a  learned 
man  has  done  since  in  sermon  time,  in  pohshing 
Latin  verses.    The  subject  of  these  fateful  verses 
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was  the  candles  and  other  furnishings  of  the 
altar.  No  one  writes  satirical  verse  to  shut  it 
up  in  his  desk,  and  soon  copies  of  these  verses 
were  flying  about  the  court  and  the  town.  One 
copy  found  its  way  to  Westminster  School,  where 
the  brightest  spirit  in  the  sixth  form  was  en- 
couraged to  write  verses  in  reply.  Indeed,  Mr. 
George  Herbert  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
skill  in  answering  these  and  other  verses  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Melville.  The  lover  of  peace  and  re- 
ligious unity  sighs  when,  in  Walton's  Life  of 
Herbert,  he  meets  this  passage,  "  I  have  but 
this  to  say  more  of  him,  that,  if  Andrew  Melvin 
died  before  him,  then  George  Herbert  died  with- 
out an  enemy ; "  but  though  he  sigh  he  may 
entertain  for  these  two  good  men  the  belief  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  expressed  concerning  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Stephen,  "  that  they  are  now  both  twain 
holy  saints  in  Heaven  and  shall  continue  there, 
friends  for  ever." 

A  copy  of  the  verses  naturally  found  their 
way  to  the  King,  who  rejoiced  at  the  handle  thus 
furnished  against  his  enemy.  To  be  summoned 
before  the  Council  of  England  on  a  charge 
of  treason — an  ecclesiastic,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  being  at  its  head,  and  documentary 
evidence  against  himself  on  the  table — might 
have  daunted  even  a  brave  man  ;  to  Andrew 
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Melville  it  was  merely  an  occasion  for  setting 
free  the  fire  that  burned  within  him.  He 
wasted  no  breath  on  his  own  defence,  but  turn- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  broke  out  into  fierce  in- 
vective— what  his  countrymen  would  have  called 
"  flyting  " — "  burdening  him  with  all  these  cor- 
ruptions, superstitions,  vanities,  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  Day  .  .  .  the  setting  and  holding 
up  of  anti-Christian,  Hierarchic,  and  Popish  cere- 
monies " ;  finally,  he  seized  him  by  the  white 
sleeves  of  his  rochet,  shaking  them  and  calling 
them  "  Romish  Rags  and  a  part  of  the  Beast's 
mark  ! "  Bishop  Bancroft  was  probably  beyond 
speech  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Andrew's  harangue ;  at 
any  rate  it  was  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Egerton, 
who  admonished  the  perfervid  Scotsman  that 
"  with  his  learning  and  years  he  should  join 
wisdom,  gravity,  modesty,  and  discretion."  He 
was  then  committed  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dr.  Overall,  to  remain  in  his  custody  during  the 
King's  will.  One  wonders  on  whom  the  punish- 
ment fell  heaviest,  on  host  or  guest.  This  was 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  November,  and  the  com- 
pulsory hospitality  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
March. 

Meantime  the  seven  ministers  "wrastled 
through  the  langsome  winter"  as  they  might; 
living  in  lodgings  at  their  own  charges,  receiv- 
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ing  woeful  tidings  from  Scotland  of  episcopacy 
established,  pestilence  raging,  wives  and  children 
disconsolate,  and  parishes  neglected.  Then,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  came  a  mandate  from  the 
King  that  cut  their  proud  Scottish  Presbyterian 
hearts  to  the  quick  :  they  were  each  severally 
to  enter  themselves  in  ward  with  seven  of  the 
principal  bishops ! 

Themselves  poor  men,  but  proud,  learned, 
and  gently  nurtured,  they  had  a  horror  of  being 
included  in  the  estimation  that  EngUshmen 
had  formed  of  their  countrymen,  calling  them 
greedy  adventurers,  shameless  self-seekers,  "idle 
bellies,"  "  sorners  at  other  men's  tables."  It  did 
not  assuage  their  indignation  when  they  found 
the  King  writing  to  his  bishops  in  these  terms  ; 
"  The  King  is  very  desirous  to  have  these  parties 
reclaimed  from  such  opinions  as  they  hold 
repugnant  to  the  good  government  of  the  Kirk, 
and  none  are  fitter  for  that  purpose  nor  his 
grave  and  learned  bishops,  as  well  by  themselves 
as  by  the  assistance  of  other  learned  men  about 
and  near  them." 

Mr.  James  Melville  in  this  bitter  strait  be- 
thought himself  of  making  an  ally  of  his  pro- 
posed host,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  begging  him 
to  concur  with  him  in  a  suit  to  be  free  of  such 
a  guest.     One  wonders  how  much  the   Bishop 
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understood  of  the  troubled,  passionate  eloquence 
that  was  poured  out  in  Mr.  James's  Scottish 
speech.  He  begged  only  for  license  "to  go 
home  quhair  he  had  ane  honest  house,  calling 
and  vocation  and  family  to  attend  upon  and 
not  on  other  men's  tables  ;  for  he  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  give  rather  than  to  take  of  any 
man's  tables.  .  .  ."  He  pointed  out  how  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  in  host  and  guest 
"  would  breed  but  cauld  affection."  He  appealed 
to  the  Bishop  as  himself  a  man  with  the  cure 
of  souls  to  forward  his  petition  to  be  restored  to 
his  own  parishioners.  The  Bishop's  answer  was, 
to  Mr.  James's  hearing,  "  sillie  and  confuseit "  ;  to 
our  ears  it  sounds  also  a  little  peevish.  In 
obedience  to  the  King's  command  he  would 
prepare  him  a  chamber  and  a  garden ;  but  it 
would  entail  turning  another  gentleman  out 
of  his  room  and  arranging  for  Mr.  James's 
servant  to  sleep  with  his  own  man.  The  spirit 
of  Richard  Moniplies,  latent  in  every  Scotsman, 
is  at  once  in  arms  in  Mr.  James.  "  He  be- 
sought him  not  to  do  so,  for  he  came  not  to 
England  to  displace  any  man,  gentle  or  simple. 
He  thankit  God  he  had  houses  and  chambers 
of  his  own  in  Scotland  wherein  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  lodge  and  pleasure  gentlemen  and 
not  to  displace  them." 
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When  the  conversation  shifted  to  ecclesiastical 
ground,  the  Bishop,  when  argument  failed,  fell 
back  on  the  statement  that  "he  was  ane  old 
Doctor  and  had  been  ofttimes  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford."  Mr.  James  told  him 
plainly  and  shortly  that  all  that  "  proved  nor 
concluded  nothing."  But  it  brought  the  inter- 
view to  a  close,  and  somehow,  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  both,  the  Bishop  contrived  to  evade 
his  prescribed  duty  of  hospitality. 

An  impassioned  petition  was  addressed  by  the 
ministers  to  the  Council,  who  passed  it  on  to 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  as  the  man  most  fitted 
to  deal  with  such  matters.  In  the  interview 
with  Mr.  James  and  his  two  colleagues  he 
showed  none  of  the  insolence  and  ill-temper 
with  which  he  had  browbeaten  Nonconformists 
in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.  On  the 
contrary  he  treats  them  with  the  careless  courtesy 
of  a  man  of  the  world  dealing  with  earnest  and 
respectable  fanatics  whose  point  of  view  it  is  not 
his  business  to  understand. 

He  began  by  demonstrating  that  it  was  from 
no  wish  to  imprison  and  insult  them,  but  rather 
of  his  care  and  courtesy  that  the  King  desired 
to  domicile  them  with  his  bishops.  Unmoved 
by  this  palpable  falsehood,  the  ministers  object 
that  there  "is  no  injury  worse  nor  compulsory 
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kindness,"  and  pertinently  ask  "  what  kind  of 
guests  would  they  make  in  Bishops'  palaces?" 
To  which  the  Archbishop  assents  with  a  touch 
of  delicate  irony,  saying,  "I  do  think,  my 
Brethren,  that  the  Bishops  would  have  little 
pleasure  of  you  except  to  pleasure  the  King's 
Majesty ;  for  our  custom  is,  after  our  serious 
matters,  to  refresh  ourselves  an  hour  or  two 
with  cards  and  other  games  after  meals,  but 
ye  are  more  precise."  Then,  affecting  that  fine 
religious  tolerance  which  the  defeated  side  finds 
so  galling  from  the  triumphant,  he  addressed 
them  as  "  Brethren  in  Christ,"  and  admitted 
that  "  we  do  both  hold  and  keep  the  true  grounds 
of  religion  " — one  seems  to  see  the  look  of  dis- 
sent on  the  three  Scottish  faces.  But  when 
the  Bishop  goes  on  to  discuss  the  different 
governments  of  the  two  Churches,  a  touch  of 
triumphant  malice  pierces  through  the  decorous 
urbanity  of  his  manner :  "  Our  difference  is  only 
in  the  governing  of  the  Church  and  some  other 
ceremonies,  but  I  understand  since  ye  came 
from  Scotland  your  Church  is  almost  brought 
to  be  one  with  ours  in  this  also ;  for  I  am  certi- 
fied there  are  constant  Moderators  appointed 
in  your  General  Assemblies,  Synods,  and  Pres- 
byteries. ...  And  in  every  Province  and 
Diocese  there  is  a  Bishop  .  .  .   answerable  all 
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to  the  King."  Words  which  fell  like  frost  on 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  who  could  not,  as  he  well 
knew,  deny  the  unpalatable  facts.  None  of  the 
three  being  gifted  with  the  audacity  and  passion 
of  Mr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Scot  begins  "laying  sic 
grounds  as  might  bear  up  a  sure  and  grave 
work,"  but  the  March  afternoon  is  wearing 
away  and  the  Bishop  knows  by  this  time  what 
a  Scottish  discourse  is  likely  to  be,  so,  with  a 
certain  contemptuous,  English  good  humour, 
he  interrupts  the  speaker,  "  smiling  and  chapping 
on  his  arm,  and  saying,  '  Tush,  man  !  Take  here 
a  cup  of  good  sack,' "  which,  in  truth,  they 
did. 

"  So  neir  six  hours  of  the  afternoon "  the 
Bishop  pleasantly  dismisses  them,  and  "  we 
were  no  more  troubled  with  that  matter  of 
going  to  the  Bishops  again." 

One  more  scene  and  this  curious  page  of  his- 
tory closes,  sadly  enough  too  as  we  shall  see. 
Mr.  Andrew,  untaught  by  experience,  had  fallen 
to  his  old  trick  of  satirical  verse.  This  time  it 
was  the  superstitious  celebration  of  St.  George's 
Day  which  was  the  subject  of  some  sufficiently 
poor  verses. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  he,  lying  then  at  Bow, 

two  miles  from  London,  a  servant  of  my  Lord 

of  Salisbury  arrives  very  early  and  courteously 
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entreats  him  to  his  master's  chambers  at  White- 
hall, to  be  there  not  later  than  nine  o'clock. 
Mr.  Andrew,  who  had  kept  much  of  a  scholar's 
simplicity,  thinks  that  my  Lord  would  bid  him 
to  dinner.  Posting  with  all  speed  to  Whitehall 
he  stops  at  his  nephew's  lodgings  to  take  a  hasty 
breakfast,  but  Mr.  James  (who  combined  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  gentleness  of 
doves)  has  his  suspicions  aroused.  He  and  two 
companions  "take  the  first  convenient  boating 
and  arrive  at  Westminster,  where  they  anxiously 
await  events  at  the  house  of  a  friendly  com- 
patriot. At  eleven  Mr.  Andrew  reappears,  and 
a  mortifying  tale  he  has  to  tell.  For  two  long 
hours  he  had  waited  in  a  gallery  outside  my 
Lord's  chambers,  no  one  taking  any  notice  of 
him.  There  is,  in  this  insulting  neglect  of  the 
old  scholar — a  stranger  and  a  bidden  guest — 
something  that  awakens  a  quicker  resentment 
than  many  a  formal  act  of  persecution.  But 
Mr.  Andrew  had  in  some  sort  his  revenge, 
for,  pacing  up  and  down  his  gallery,  he  medi- 
tated on  the  Second  Psalm,  '  Why  do  the 
heathen  so  furiously  rage  together,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing.' " 

Seated  at  dinner  he  recited  with  much  satis- 
faction his  St.  George  verses. 

"  Well,"  said  his  cousin,  "  eat  your  dinner  and 
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be  of  good  courage,  for  I  warrant  ye  shall  be 
before  the  Council  for  your  verses." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Andrew,  "  my  heart  is 
full  and  emboldened,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
occasion  to  disburden  it." 

Dinner  was  but  half  over  when  one  comes  from 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury  demanding  iMr.  Andrew's 
presence.  Undisturbed  he  returns  this  dignified 
message :  "  Sir,  I  waited  very  long  on  my  Lord's 
dinner  till  I  was  very  hungry,  I  pray  my  Lord 
to  suffer  me  to  take  a  little  of  mine  own  dinner." 
But  a  second  messenger  arrives  and  there  may  be 
no  more  delay,  so  having  risen  and  said  a  prayer, 
he  goes  off'  "  with  great  commotion  of  mind." 

This  was  the  last  parting  of  these  two  kins- 
men, whom  a  hfetime  of  common  labours, 
interests,  hopes,  and  conflicts  had  bound  with 
no  ordinary  tie  of  affection— a  hurried  parting 
among  indifferent  or  hostile  strangers,  then  one 
is  hurried  out  of  sight  and  the  other  is  left 
anxious  and  sorrowing. 

"  About  three  one  of  our  men,  whom  we  sent 
to  attend  at  the  Council  door,  comes  to  us  with 
tears  and  shows  us  that  he  was  carried  direct 
from  the  Council  by  water  to  the  Tower.  We 
followed  with  dihgency  but  could  not  meet  with 
him  by  the  way,  neither  could  we  get  access  to 
him  by  any  means." 
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Even  this  act  of  kingly  treachery  could  not 
disturb  Mr.  Andrew's  composure,  nor  deprive 
him  of  the  consolation  of  making  Latin  verses. 
The  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  day 
after  Mr.  Andrew's  commitment  he  despatched 
these  lines  to  the  Lady  : — 

"  Causa  tibi  mecum  est  communis,  carceris,  Ara 
Bella,  tibi  causa  est,  Araque  sacra  mihi." 


5'^"Xi^^^  6\A/WA^ 


WAVERLEY   NOVELS 

English  literature,  with  all  its  wealth  of  genius, 
does  not  afford  another  body  of  fiction  so  wide 
in  its  historical  range,  so  varied  in  its  types  of 
character,  so  genial  in  its  humanity  as  the  series 
of  romances  which  will  be  known  while  our 
speech  lasts  by  the  felicitous  title  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  —  felicitous  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  a  good-sounding  word,  but  because 
in  JVaverley  Scott  struck  the  characteristic 
note  of  his  fiction.  From  Wave^dey,  which 
appeared  on  the  7th  July  1814,  with  an  im- 
pression of  one  thousand  copies,  to  Castle 
-Dangerous,  which  was  published  at  the  close 
of  November  1831,  with  an  introduction  sent 
from  Naples  in  February  1832,  was  a  period  of 
seventeen  years  and  twenty-seven  books.  Some 
of  them  were  written  at  white  heat,  the  last  two 
volumes  of  Waverley  in  three  weeks ;  some 
of  them  were  written  in  agonising  pain,  as,  for 
instance,  The  Bride  of  I^ammermoor ;  many 
were  written  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour.     After 
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the  Fai?'  Maid  of  Perth  the  first  French 
critic  of  our  day  considers  a  rapid  decline  and 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  were  observed,  and  the 
same  writer  believes  that  in  dying  Sir  Walter 
had  not  taken  with  him  any  great  unfinished 
idea.  "  He  had  said  enough  for  his  glory  and 
our  delight  .  .  .  for  the  whole  civilised  world, 
a  generous  wizard  and  a  kindly  benefactor." 
From  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  which  is  cast 
in  the  decadence  of  the  Byzantine  period — 
"  the  tame  worn-out  civilisation  of  those  Euro- 
pean Chinese" — and  was  a  burden  which  poor 
Scott's  now  "  staggering  penmanship  "  could  not 
carry,  to  St.  Ronans  Well,  which  was  con- 
temporary with  himself,  embraces  seven  cen- 
turies. To  the  age  of  chivalry  belong  The 
Betrothed,  The  Talisman,  and  Ivanhoe.  The 
fourteenth  century  has  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
and  the  fifteenth  is  represented  by  Quentin 
Dui^ward.  To  the  sixteenth  century  are  assigned 
The  Abbot  and  The  3Io7iaste?'y  and  Kenilwo7^th, 
while  the  seventeenth  lives  before  us  in  Wood- 
stock and  Peveril  of  the  Peak  for  England  and 
Old  Mortality  and  the  Legend  of  Montrose  for 
Scotland.  The  eighteenth  century  is  richly  en- 
dowed by  The  Filiate,  the  Heaii  of  Midlothian, 
Waver  ley,  and  Redgauntlet  and  Rob  Roy.  It 
is  an  achievement   of  the  first  order  to  travel 
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through  so  many  ages  and  in  so  many  lands 
with  unfailing  sympathy  and  the  most  in- 
timate touch,  so  that  whatever  be  the  value 
of  Scott's  history  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
criticism,  nothing  human  was  strange  to  him 
and  everything  human  was  made  to  live  in 
his  pages.  As  Frederic  Harrison,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  our  English  critics,  has 
said :  "  We  see  the  dawn  of  our  English  nation, 
the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Koran, 
the  grace  and  terror  of  Feudalism,  the  rise  of 
monarchy  out  of  baronies,  the  rise  of  Parlia- 
ments out  of  monarchy,  the  rise  of  industry  out 
of  serfage,  the  pathetic  ruin  of  chivalry,  the 
splendid  death  struggle  of  Catholicism,  the 
sylvan  tribes  of  the  mountains  (remnants  of  our 
prehistoric  forefathers)  beating  themselves  to 
pieces  against  the  hard  advance  of  modern 
industry.  We  see  the  grim  heroism  of  the  Bible 
martyrs,  the  catastrophe  of  feudalism  over- 
whelmed by  a  practical  age  which  knew  little 
of  its  graces  and  almost  nothing  of  its  virtues." 

It  was  the  distinction  of  Scott  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  writer,  to  originate  the  "  renais- 
sance of  wonder"  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  novels  must  be  judged,  not  by  the 
standard  of  historical  science,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  imagination.     It  is  perfectly  true 
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that  he  places  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  mouths 
of  men  when,  as  some  one  pleasantly  remarks, 
Shakespeare  was  hardly  old  enough  to  rob  an 
orchard,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  will  make 
Shakespeare  die  twenty  years  before  his  time. 
When  Dr.  Dryasdust  starts  to  examine  Scott's 
romances  with  a  microscope,  I  am  prepared  to 
believe  he  will  find  a  thousand  inaccuracies  in 
minute  detail  and  also  some  intrepid  handling 
of  the  larger  facts,  and  I  would  offer  this  advice 
to  the  young  student  of  history,  when  he  is 
intent  on  dates  and  facts,  to  close  his  Scott  and 
give  diligent  ear  to  Freeman  and  Creighton  and 
Gardiner,  and  amongst  contemporary  Scotsmen 
to  Hume  Brown  and  Hay  Fleming  and  that  fine 
young  scholar,  Mr.  Rait.  If  you  desire  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  men  and  women  who  made  history 
and  to  see  them  live  and  move,  not  pictures  on 
a  wall  but  actors  on  a  stage,  till  you  catch  the 
glint  of  the  eye  and  the  flush  on  the  face,  till  you 
hear  the  burst  of  passion  and  start  at  the  sudden 
glow,  till  the  tears  come  to  your  eyes  at  the  real 
tragedy,  and  you  laugh  aloud  at  the  pleasant 
comedy,  then  turn  to  this  theatre  where  the 
players  are  ever  at  their  best  because  they  are 
simply  human,  and  the  play  never  wearies 
because  it  deals  with  the  perennial  drama  of 
humanity.     When  we  desire  to  pass  a  measured 
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judgment  upon  the  political  or  religious  prin- 
ciples of  any  period,  then  must  we  seek  some 
other  teacher  than  this  romanticist,  but  we  have 
our  own  debt  to  pay  to  him.  At  the  wave  of 
his  magical  wand,  knights  rise  before  us  in  their 
steel  armour ;  loyal  blundering  Cavaliers  drink 
"  a  health  to  King  Charles " ;  grim  fighting 
Covenanters  sing  their  Psalm  as  they  face 
Claverhouse's  dragoons ;  absent-minded,  kind- 
hearted  antiquaries  discourse  on  their  discoveries  ; 
hard  -  handed  Scots,  soldiers  of  fortune  like 
Dugald  Dalgetty  and  Balafre,  and  broken, 
thieving  caterans  like  Rob  Roy.  No  one  has 
ever  given  such  a  vivid  likeness  of  King  James 
VI.,  our  Scots  Solomon,  with  his  awkward  body, 
his  foolish  mouth,  his  undoubted  learning,  his 
timid  nature,  his  kind  heart,  his  mean  ways,  and 
his  amazing  self-conceit,  and  every  student  of 
morals  must  be  grateful  for  his  masterly  study 
of  I^ouis  XI.,  so  orthodox,  superstitious,  treacher- 
ous, cruel,  able,  a  man  of  rat-like  cunning,  set 
amongst  the  gallant  and  honourable  gentlemen 
of  his  court. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  delighted  us  with 
an  artistic  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  but  there 
is  not  in  the  Queens  Quhair  any  passage  so 
commanding  as  that  when  Mary  in  Loch  Leven 
Castle  is  reminded  by  tactless  Lady  Fleming  of 
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a  certain  masque  in  Holyrood ;  and  while  many 
a  modern  novelist  has  tried  his  hand  upon  King 
Charles  II.,  it  is  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak  we 
get  our  most  vivacious  picture  of  the  charming 
manners,  imperturbable  good  nature,  political 
astuteness,  unrecognised  cleverness,  and  unblush- 
ing immorality  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  It 
sometimes  occurs  to  one  that  no  writer  has  ever 
done  more  absolute  justice  to  the  Stuarts  than 
Sir  Walter,  and  none  has  felt  more  evidently 
the  romantic  charm  of  that  ill-fated  house.  He 
is  indeed  in  the  first  line  of  the  great  creative 
minds  of  the  world,  for  he  has  "definitely 
succeeded  in  the  ideal  reproduction  of  historical 
types  so  as  to  preserve  at  once  beauty,  life,  and 
truth,"  a  task  which  a  sound  critic  declares  "  not 
even  Shakespeare  himself  entirely  achieved." 

Out  of  this  large  and  wealthy  place,  the 
world  of  men,  in  which  Scott  was  as  much  at 
home  as  Shakespeare,  Scotland  was  that  pro- 
vince where  he  was  most  familiar  and  where 
his  hand  was  firmest.  "  There  is,"  said  La 
Rochefoucauld,  "  a  country  accent,  not  in 
speech  only,  but  in  thought,  conduct,  character, 
and  manner  of  existing,  which  never  forsakes 
a  man,"  and  no  Scotsman  was  more  entirely 
Scots  than  Sir  Walter.  What  he  did  not 
know  about   Scotland,   with    one    or   two   not- 
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able  exceptions  on  which  I  shall  touch,  is  not 
knowledge.  He  had  gone  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  had  met  after  a 
friendly  fashion  with  all  conditions.  Pawky 
Scots  provosts  like  him  of  Dumfries,  who  was 
a  plain-spoken  man,  and  kept  right  with  both 
sides,  advising  Allan  Fairford  to  keek  into  his 
letter  of  introduction  before  he  delivered  it,  and 
hurrying  off  to  the  Council  lest  Bailie  Laurie 
should  be  "  trying  some  of  his  manoeuvres " ; 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  so  innocently  charged  with 
self-importance,  and  so  fearful  that  Bailie 
Graham  should  get  a  hold  of  the  night's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  prison ;  border  sheep  farmers 
like  big  Dandie  Dinmont,  ready  for  a  fight 
with  a  neighbour  either  at  the  fair  or  in  the 
Law  Courts,  but  scornful  of  the  idea  that  he 
should  take  away  his  neighbour's  land ;  local 
factors  like  Macwheeble,  keeping  together  with 
hard  toil  their  foolish  clients'  estates ;  Highland 
chiefs  like  M'lvor,  poor,  proud,  and  passionate, 
yet  loyal  to  their  cause  and  to  their  kinsmen ; 
country  gossips  like  Meg  Dods,  the  masterful 
hostess  of  the  Cleikum  Inn ;  pragmatical  ser- 
vants full  of  argument  and  advice,  like  Richie 
Moniplies  and  Andrew  Fairservice ;  theological 
peasants,  unwearied  in  controversy  and  match- 
less in  distinctions,  like  David  Deans ;  judges, 
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advocates,  sheriffs,  sheriff-substitutes,  country 
writers,  schoohnasters,  ministers,  beggars,  fisher- 
folk,  gipsies.  Highland  clansmen,  country  lairds, 
great  nobles.  How  distinct,  how  vivid,  how 
convincing  is  each  person  in  his  album ;  as  you 
turn  the  pages  you  identify  the  likeness  by 
the  representatives  you  have  known  yourself. 
Scott's  novels  have  been  translated  into  every 
civilised  tongue,  and  Scott  has  become  the 
most  valuable  commercial  asset  of  his  country, 
for  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  to  see  the  land 
of  which  he  is  the  cicerone,  and  every  third 
American  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Queen  Mary. 
With  the  United  States  as  an  annexe  of  Scot- 
land, through  the  conquering  genius  of  Sir 
Walter,  one  may  not  make  an  exclusive  boast, 
but  apart  from  Americans,  he  may  believe  that 
Scott's  genius  reached  its  height  in  the  novels 
of  his  own  country,  and  that  only  a  Scot  can 
appreciate  the  confident  and  faultless  skill  with 
which  he  etches  the  character  of  his  people. 

Stevenson  caught  the  romantic  colour  of 
Scots  life,  and  could  describe  it  with  a  dis- 
tinction of  style  to  which  our  author  had  no 
claim,  and  in  his  JVeir  of  He^^miston  Steven- 
son has  given  us  a  powerful  Northern  type  of 
the  morose  order,  but  he  was  not  in  touch  with 
ordinary  life,  as  Sir  Walter  was.     With  Steven- 
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son  the  people  are  apt  to  be  picturesque  figures, 
whom  he  has  lighted  on  and  brought  into  his 
study  as  artists  find  inspiration  by  accident, 
and  turn  it  to  account.  With  Scott  they  are 
gossips,  men  and  women  whom  he  has  known, 
on  the  Tweed  and  the  borders.  He  does  not 
thrust  exquisitely  turned  phrases  into  their 
mouths,  but  he  lets  them  talk,  and  is  pleased 
because  they  say  the  things  which  interest  him. 
One  class  only  was  alien  to  him,  the  mercantile 
class,  which  was  finding  itself  and  coming  into 
its  kingdom,  and  passing  reform  bills,  and  doing 
a  hundred  things  which  Scott  did  not  appre- 
ciate. He  gives  a  kindly  part  to  "Jingling 
Geordie,"  because  Heriot  was  a  benefactor  to 
his  country,  and  did  not  pass  from  his  own 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  And  he  deals  pleasantly  with  the 
Glasgow  Bailie,  but  one  knows  that  he  sym- 
pathises with  Rob  Roy's  contemptuous  rejection 
of  a  place  in  the  Bailie's  business  for  one  of  the 
young  Macgregors.  Scott  did  not  set  himself 
down  to  wi-ite  the  novel  with  a  purpose,  and 
his  stories  owe  part  of  their  charm  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  studies  in  theology  or  the 
sexual  question,  but  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously they  teach  his  gospel  about  society. 
When   Carlyle    complained    that    our    highest 
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literary  man  had  no  message  whatever  to  deUver 
to  the  world  he  really  is  beside  the  mark,  for 
Scott  was  charged  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones, 
as  Carlyle  used  to  say,  with  a  creed,  and  it  was 
one  which  Carlyle  detested.  Every  novelist  of 
the  front  rank  who  has  produced  an  organic 
body  of  fiction,  whether  Balzac  or  Thackeray, 
Flaubert  or  Zola,  has  a  spinal  cord  running 
through  his  books.  It  may  not  be  carried  to 
the  tedious  length  of  Balzac,  or  the  pedantic 
genealogies  of  Zola,  but  it  dominates  the  whole 
and  is  the  pervading  spirit.  With  Scott  it  was 
the  ancient  and  dying  spirit  of  feudalism.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  the  struggle  of  the  times ; 
he  was  a  lover  of  past  ages.  His  is  the  charm 
of  autumn,  the  delicate  colouring  of  a  summer 
that  is  over.  He  touched  no  question  of 
religious  doubt  and  stood  for  the  simplicity 
of  faith,  and  one  knows  he  is  speaking  for 
himself  in  the  unquestioning  reverence  of  his 
cavaliers  for  authority,  and  the  submission  of 
Scots  peasants  to  their  ministers.  According 
to  his  idea,  society  was  a  graded  order  (he 
ought  to  have  been  the  novelist  of  the  "  Young 
England"  school)  wherein  each  rank  found  its 
recognised  place,  and  had  its  own  privileges  in 
subordination  to  the  whole.  George  IV.  was, 
in   this   simple    faith,    an    almost    supernatural 
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personage,  and  the  humble  enthusiastic  loyalty 
with  which  he  welcomed  that  obese  and  very 
vulgar  monarch  to  Scotland  would  have  greatly 
delighted  the  cynical  humour  of  Thackeray 
and  shows  how  perfectly  qualified  Scott  was  to 
appreciate  a  cavalier's  attitude  to  Charles  II. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  his  chief,  whose 
sorrows  he  shared  as  his  own,  and  whose 
recognition,  whenever  the  Duke  was  pleased  to 
write  to  him,  he  deeply  valued.  For  himself, 
he  belonged  to  the  gentry,  the  third  order 
after  the  King  and  the  nobility,  and  above 
the  farmers  and  the  tradesmen.  With  him 
were  lawyers  and  soldiers  and  the  professional 
classes  generally.  For  some  reason  he  took 
little  notice  of  medical  men,  and  indeed  has 
only  one  good  doctor  in  his  Scots  novels  (the 
apothecary  in  the  Faii^  Maid  of  Pei^th  is 
detestable),  and  although  he  is  altogether  admir- 
able, I  do  not  think  that  Gideon  Grey  has 
touched  the  popular  imagination.  It  has  been 
a  bad  tradition  in  literature  either  to  ignore 
or  to  depreciate  the  most  beneficent  of  pro- 
fessions, and  one  is  thankful  for  the  slender 
mercy  of  The  Surgeon's  Daughter.  Each  class 
in  society  was  to  be  preserved  in  its  proper 
rights  so  long  as  it  remained  in  its  own  sphere. 
Scott   was   most   friendly   with   his    inferiors 
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and  most  respectful  to  his  superiors — ever  on 
the  understanding  that  he  knew  his  place  and 
they  knew  theirs.  No  person  in  his  novels 
rises  and  is  made  a  hero  because  he  has 
climbed  from  poverty  to  riches.  The  self-made 
man  hardly  appears,  and  when  he  does,  he  is 
treated  contemptuously.  Christie  Steele,  the 
prejudiced  old  housekeeper  of  the  Croftangrys, 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Treddle's  mill  had  given 
employment  in  the  district,  but  Mr.  Treddle's 
efforts  to  be  a  country  gentleman  only  excited 
her  acidulous  humour.  When  Mr.  Gilbert 
Glossin,  the  country  lawyer  in  Guy  Man- 
neringi  conciliates  the  pompous  baronet  and 
obtains  a  most  condescending  invitation  to 
dinner,  the  achievement  is  understood  to  re- 
flect credit  on  Glossin's  adroitness.  And  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour  is  furious  when  a  lawyer 
addresses  him  in  a  letter  as  "  Dear  Sir  " — "  He 
will  be  calling  me  'Dear  Knight'  next."  The 
Lord  Keeper  in  The  Biide  of  Lammermoor 
had  scrambled  up  to  his  high  position  from  a 
low  estate,  and  therefore  he  is  a  timid  and 
propitiatory  man,  ill  at  ease  among  country 
sports,  and  afraid  in  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  young  lord,  who  on  his  part,  poverty- 
stricken  but  ancient  born,  dominates  the  Lord 
Keeper,  as  a  hawk  would  terrify  a  barn-door 
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fowl.  Lady  Ashton,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
detests  for  her  cruelty,  but  respects  for  her 
courage — the  difference  was  that  she  had  good 
blood  in  her  veins.  Dugald  Dalgetty  was  a 
sturdy  old  blade  and  carried  a  conscience  in 
him,  for  he  would  never  take  service  with  the 
other  side  till  his  time  had  expired  with  their 
opponents ;  he  was  a  man  of  his  hands,  too, 
and  one  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in  all  Scott's 
work  is  Dugald  seizing  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  his  castle.  But  Dalgetty  shows  badly  beside 
the  Highland  chiefs,  because,  although  he  was 
a  cock  laird  in  Aberdeenshire,  you  can  see 
that  after  all  he  was  only  a  "  body."  Although 
Scott  laughs  at  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  for 
her  aristocratic  prejudices  and  her  recurring 
allusions  to  Charles  II.,  he  has  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  her,  and  drew  her  character  from 
some  of  the  old  Jacobite  ladies  he  knew ;  and 
although  he  makes  play  with  Baron  Bradwar- 
dine,  with  his  family  tree,  bears,  boot -jack  and 
all,  yet  you  feel  that  he  would  be  just  as 
much  concerned  about  his  own  pedigree.  He 
believes  in  the  better  class  showing  kindness 
to  the  poorer,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere 
everywhere  of  good  cheer,  but  it  is  the  kind- 
ness of  a  chief  to  his  clansmen.  His  men 
drink,    and    perhaps    put    away    as    much    as 
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Dickens's  heroes,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
but  they  drink  like  gentlemen,  not  like 
grooms.  Mrs.  Gamp  is  very  taking,  and  a 
philosopher  in  her  own  way,  but  she  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  Waverley  Novek. 
There  are  homely  women  in  them,  and  Meg 
Dods  had  all  Mrs.  Gamp's  force  of  character 
and  native  resolution,  but  no  person  is  vulgar. 
Among  all  his  peasants  I  do  not  remember 
one,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  worthy 
Andrew  Fairservice,  who  is  mean.  His  poor 
Highlanders,  the  "  Dougal  cratur  "  and  the  rest 
of  them,  and  his  Lowland  ploughmen,  Cuddie 
Headrigg,  for  instance,  all  command  respect, 
as  sound-minded  and  able-bodied  men,  just  as 
much  as  their  masters  in  their  place.  One  of 
the  finest  and  most  discriminating  things  Scott 
ever  did  is  the  story  of  the  two  drovers,  where 
the  basal  difference  between  the  Highland  and 
the  Lowland  character  is  admirably  drawn,  so 
that  any  one  who  reads  it  will  understand  that 
there  is  a  gulf  between,  say  a  Yorkshire  man 
and  a  Ross-shire  man.  They  have  different 
virtues  and  different  vices,  their  blood  runs  at 
a  different  heat,  and  their  eyes  look  on  a 
different  world.  Scott  rose  to  his  height,  and 
his  imagination  burned  with  its  purest  flame, 
when  he  describes  the  loyalty  of  a  Highlander 
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to  his  chief.     "  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my 
lord,"  said  Evan   Maccombich,  when   both    his 
chief  and  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  at 
Carlisle  Assizes,  "  that  if  your  excellent  honour 
and  the  honourable  Court  would  let  Vich   Ian 
Vohr  go  free  just  this  once,  and  let  him  gae 
back    to    France,    and    no    to    trouble    King 
George's    government    again,   that   ony    six    o' 
the  very  best  of  his  clan  will  be  willing  to  be 
justified    in    his   stead;    and    if  you'll  just   let 
me  gae  down  to  Glennaquoich  I'll  fetch  them 
up   to   ye   mysell,  to   head   or  hang,  and   you 
may  begin  wi'  me  the  very  first  man."     And 
when  a  sort  of  laugh  was  heard  in  the  Court, 
Evan   looked   round   sternly.      "  If  the   Saxon 
gentlemen  are  laughing,"  he  said,  "because  a 
poor  man   such  as  me,  thinks  my  life   or  the 
life    of   six    of  my   degree,   is   worth    that    of 
Vich  Ian  Vohr,  it's  like  enough  they  may  be 
very   right;    but   if   they   laugh   because   they 
think   I  would  not  keep  my  word,  and   come 
back  to   redeem   him,    I    can    tell    them   they 
ken  neither   the   heart   of  a    Hielandman,   nor 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman."     He  disliked  the 
change   from  the   old   to   the   new,   when   the 
Treddles    supplant   the    Croftangrys,   and    also 
new-fangled   fashions,  and  would  rather   share 
the    feudal    and    homely    hospitality    of   Lord 
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Huntingtower  s  house  in  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  than  go  with  his  profligate  son,  Lord 
Dalgarno,  to  the  French  eating-house  and  the 
gambHng  table.  A  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  two  apprentices  in  the  same  novel, 
because  the  one  is  only  a  London  trader's  son, 
and  the  other  belongs  to  a  poor,  but  gentle 
Northern  house. 

Some  one  was  recently  denouncing  an  in- 
genuous woman  writer,  beloved  of  shop-girls,  and 
declaring  her  to  be  immoral,  and  his  ground  was 
that  she  was  fond  of  marrying  the  shop-girl  to  the 
lord,  or  some  other  achievement  of  the  same  kind. 
Scott  certainly  was  cleansed  from  all  immorality 
of  this  kind  (w4th  the  inevitable  solitary  excep- 
tion), and  no  woman  of  gentle  birth  marries  be- 
neath her  in  Scott,  and  no  man  aspires  to  a 
woman  above  him.  They  marry  and  give  in 
marriage  each  within  his  own  degree.  It  is  true 
that  pretty  Peggy  Ramsay  in  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel  does  become  Lady  Glenvarloch,  but  this 
exigency  of  the  story  is  relieved  by  establish- 
ing some  connection  between  the  clockmaker's 
daughter  and  the  great  Dalhousie  family.  If 
Morton  in  Old  Mortality  marries  Miss  Bel- 
lenden,  it  is  to  be  remembered  he  is  an  officer's 
son,  although  his  father  was  a  mean  old  laird, 
and  that  he  does  not  marry  her  till  he  himself 
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is  a  distinguished  officer.  The  Une  between 
gentlefolk  and  the  rest  of  creation  is  kindly, 
quietly,  but  constantly  and  firmly  drawn. 

His  feudal  gospel  affords  a  more  engaging 
illustration  for  the  majority  of  people  when  he 
treats,  as  he  loves  to  do,  of  the  loyalty  of  a 
servant  to  his  master.  One  of  his  most  delight- 
ful minor  creations  is  the  "  Dougal  cratur,"  the 
type  of  dog-like  fidelity.  When  he  thinks  it 
wise  to  fling  up  his  post  as  turnkey  in  Glasgow 
gaol,  he  is  careful  to  leave  the  doors  unlocked 
so  that  his  chief  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  may  not 
be  caught  in  a  trap,  and  when  the  Bailie  is  sore 
put  to  it  in  the  public-house,  Dugald  jumped  up 
from  the  floor  with  his  native  sword  and  target 
in  his  hand  to  do  battle  for  the  discomfited 
magistrate.  "  Her  nainsell  has  eaten  the  town 
pread  at  the  Cross  o'  Glasgow,  and  py  her  troth 
she'll  fight  for  Bailie  Sharvie  at  the  Clachan  of 
Aberfoyle  —  tat  will  she  e'en  !  "  INIacwheeble 
was  an  abject  and  a  worm  of  the  dust,  and  one 
of  the  drollest  scenes  in  Scott's  vein  of  humour 
is  the  worthy  man  wishing  to  take  charge  of 
Vich  Ian  Vohr's  purse  on  the  campaign  and  to 
lay  the  money  out  at  interest ;  and  there's  no  end 
to  the  scheming  and  parsimony  of  the  Bailie, 
but  there  was  the  honest  feudal  heart  hid 
away  beneath  the  dirt  and  dross.     "If  I  fall, 
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Macwheeble,"  said  his  master,  Bradwardine, 
"  you  have  all  my  papers  and  know  all  my 
affairs ;  be  just  to  Rose,"  whereat  the  worthy 
factor  set  up  a  lamentable  howl.  "If  that 
doleful  day  should  come  while  Duncan  Mac- 
wheeble had  a  boddle  it  should  be  Miss  Rose's. 
He  would  scroll  for  a  plack  or  she  kenn'd 
what  it  was  to  want."  And  Scott  has  fewer 
more  cunning  scenes  tlian  Waverley's  visit  to 
Macwheeble  when  the  war  was  over,  and 
Macwheeble  was  suspiciously  watching  every 
visitor.  For  a  while  he  listened  to  Waverley 
with  anxiety  lest  he  had  come  to  claim  assist- 
ance, was  greatly  cheered  when  he  heard  that  it 
was  well  with  him,  and  when  he  declared  his 
intention  of  sharing  his  fortune  with  Miss  Rose 
Bradwardine,  the  Bailie  rose  to  his  height. 
"  He  flung  his  best  wig  out  of  the  window 
because  the  block  on  which  it  was  placed  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  career,  chucked  his  cap  to 
the  ceiling,  caught  it  as  it  fell ;  whistled  Tul- 
lochgorum  ;  danced  a  Highland  fling  with  in- 
imitable grace  and  agility,  and  then  threw 
himself  exhausted  into  a  chair  exclaiming, 
"Lady  Wauverley !  —  ten  thousand  a  year, 
the  least  penny  !  Lord  preserve  my  poor  un- 
derstanding." And  after  making  a  hurried 
note  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  "  a  sma'  minute  to 
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prevent  parties  fra  resiling,"  he  broke  forth  again. 
"  Lady  Wauverley,  ten  thousand  a  year  !  Lord 
be  gude  unto  me  ...  it  dings  Balmawhapple 
out  and  out,  a  year's  rent  worth  of  Balma- 
whapple, fee  and  life  rent,  Lord  make  us 
thankful."  Bradwardine  himself  lies  concealed 
on  his  own  estate  and  not  a  tenant  will  betray 
him,  and  he  often  finds  "  bits  of  things  in  my 
way  that  the  poor  bodies,  God  help  them,  put 
there  because  they  think  they  may  be  useful 
to  me."  Richie  Moniplies  is  a  preaching 
and  provoking  fool  of  a  man-servant,  but  he 
is  unflinchingly  loyal  to  Nigel,  and  therefore 
Scott  gives  him  a  knighthood  before  he  has 
done  with  him.  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  beggar 
man,  when  there  is  a  threatening  of  invasion, 
lends  a  hand  for  the  defence  of  the  land  he 
loves,  and  proves  himself  a  dog  of  the  old  Scots 
breed — a  fighting  terrier — and  not  the  shiftless, 
treacherous,  cowardly  tramp  of  our  highways. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  novelist 
can  simply  lift  living  persons  into  his  pages. 
This  would  be  a  violation  of  the  technique  of 
his  art,  and  were  the  same  thing  as  if  one 
pasted  a  photograph  into  the  middle  of  a  pic- 
ture. The  characters  in  real  fiction  have  been 
his  own  creation,  but  his  imagination  has  been 
fed  with  the  material  of  life.     Scott  lived  among 
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the  people  of  his  novels  before  they  took  ser- 
vice with  him  in  literature.  If  he  deals  very 
kindly  with  faithful  Caleb  Balderstone  it  was 
because  his  own  household  were  so  faithful  to 
him.  He  took  a  fancy  to  a  poacher  that  was 
brought  before  him  for  justice  and  passed  him 
into  his  own  service,  and  Purdie  was  his  loyal 
henchman  henceforward.  When  evil  days  be- 
fell Scott  and  he  had  to  reduce  his  establish- 
ment, Pepe  Mathieson,  who  used  to  be  the 
coachman,  was  willing  to  be  the  ploughman,  and 
Scott  was  most  grateful  for  this  fealty.  "  I 
cannot  forget,"  says  I^ockhart,  "  how  his  eyes 
sparkled  when  he  first  pointed  out  to  me  Peter 
Mathieson  guiding  the  plough  on  the  Haugh. 
'  Egad,'  he  said,  '  old  Pepe  and  old  Pepe's  whist- 
ling at  his  darg.  The  honest  fellow  said  a 
yoking  in  a  deep  field  would  do  baith  him 
and  the  blackies  good.  If  things  get  round 
with  me,  easy  shall  be  Pepe's  cushion."  One 
of  the  trials  of  Scott's  life  was  the  death  of 
Thomas  Purdie,  the  ex-poacher  and  trusty  ser- 
vitor. "  I  have  lost,"  Scott  writes,  "  my  old 
and  faithful  servant,  and  am  so  much  shocked 
that  I  really  wish  to  be  quit  of  the  country 
and  safe  in  town.  I  have  this  day  laid  him 
in  the  grave."  This  was  the  inscription  on 
Purdie's  tomb — 
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IN    GRATEFUL    REMEMBRANCE 

OF 

THE    FAITHFUL 

AND    ATTACHED    SERVICES 

OF 

TWENTY-TWO    YEARS, 

AND    IN    SORROW 

FOR    THE    LOSS    OF    A    HUMBLE 

BUT    SINCERE    FRIEND, 

THIS    STONE    WAS    ERECTED 

BY 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart., 

OF  Abbotsford. 

"  Thou  hast  been  faithful 
Over  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler 
Over  many  things." 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and 
Scott's  sweetest  note. 

Thomson,  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Melrose, 
who  became  tutor  at  Abbotsford,  won  Scott's 
heart  because  he  lost  his  leg  in  an  encounter  of 
his  boyhood  and  refused  to  betray  the  name  of 
the  companion  that  had  occasioned  the  mishap. 
"  In  the  Dominie,  like  myself,  accident  has 
spoiled  a  capital  life-guardsman,  and  so  many 
were  his  eccentricities,  so  rich  his  learning, 
and  so  sound  his  principles,  that  he  sat  for 
good  Dominie  Sampson."     It  may  have  struck 
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the  reader  of  the  Fcdi'  Maid  of  Perth  that 
the  physical  timidity  of  Conachar,  the  young 
Highland  chief,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  flight 
from  the  battle  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth, 
where  his  henchmen  had  died  so  bravely  for  him, 
was  written  with  a  certain  sympathy  of  feeling. 
That  passage  in  which  one  is  made  to  pity  the 
poor  lad  was  Scott's  atonement  for  perhaps  the 
one  cruel  deed  of  his  life,  his  contemptuous 
anger  against  a  brother  who  had  refused  to  fight 
a  duel  (he  was  willing  to  fight  one  in  old 
age  himself).  A  lover  of  all  dumb  animals,  he 
pays  his  tribute  to  Maida  and  his  other  favourite 
dogs  in  Bevis,  the  noble  hound  of  Woodstock, 
and  many  another  friendly  fellow,  whom  his 
hand  touches  gently  in  fiction.  When  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  comes  down  to  Janet's 
cottage  and  Waverley  and  he  have  their  supper 
together,  Ban  and  Buscar  have  also  their  share. 
They  play  their  loyal  part,  too,  and  Scott  is  still 
teaching  his  lesson  of  fidelity  as  much  as  when 
he  wrote  the  epitaph  on  old  Maida — 

"  Beneath  the  sculptured  fonrij  which  late  you  wore. 
Sleep  soundly,  Maida,  at  your  master's  door." 

When  the  Antiquary  came  forward  at  the  young 
fisherman's  funeral  and  said  that,  as  landlord  to 
the  deceased,  he  would  carry  his  head  to  the 
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grave,  it  was  Scott's  own  heart  speaking,  and 
old  Alison  Breck,  among  the  fish-women,  swore 
almost  aloud,  funeral  though  it  was.  "  His 
honour  INIonkbarns  should  never  want  sax  warp 
of  oysters  in  the  season  (of  which  fish  he  was 
understood  to  be  fond)  if  she  should  gang  to 
sea  and  dredge  for  them  herself,  in  the  foulest 
wind  that  ever  blew."  It  was  when  staying 
with  a  friend  at  I^och  Lomond  that  he  be- 
thought himself  of  Rob  Roy  and  laid  out  the 
scenery  in  his  mind,  and  among  his  acquaint- 
ances he  found  the  delightful  Antiquary.  The 
Epic  of  Jeanie  Deans  he  took  from  actual 
life,  and  even  the  smugglers'  secret  cellars 
in  Redgauntlet  he  had  found  at  Berwick. 
The  Covenanters  of  a  later  generation  he  had 
seen  and  not  particularly  loved,  and  the  old 
Scots  gossips  who  talk  in  the  post-office  scene 
— one  of  the  most  successful  interiors  of  Scott 
— he  had  met  in  many  a  cottage.  He  is  most 
convincing  when  he  is  dealing  with  Scots  life ; 
young  Waverley,  the  English  squire,  is  a  shadow 
beside  the  Antiquary,  and  Scott  himself  de- 
scribes him  as  a  sneaking  piece  of  imbecility, 
and  declared  his  conviction  that  "  if  he  had 
married  Flora  M'lvor  she  would  have  set  him 
up  upon  the  chimneypiece."  The  English 
peasant  in    Scott's  novels   is    a   wooden    figure 
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beside  Cuddie  Headrigg,  and  the  London 
cashier  a  poor  ghost  in  the  presence  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  If  his  Scots  lairds,  and 
Scots  peasants,  and  Scots  women  of  the 
working  class  are  not  real,  and  do  not  carry 
themselves  as  flesh  and  blood,  then  there  is  no 
reaUty  in  fiction. 

;  With  all  his  inherent  nobility  of  soul  and 
personal  elevation  above  everything  mean, 
Scott  had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  what 
has  been  called,  and  no  word  so  accurately 
describes  it,  the  "  pawkiness "  of  Scots  char- 
acter, which  is  shared  in  some  degree  by  all 
classes  from  ploughmen  to  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  which  a  Bailie  is  often  the  perfect  imper- 
sonation. And  this  characteristic  quality  of  the 
Scots  people  has  been  immortalised  in  one  of 
Scott's  most  felicitous  passages,  when  Niel  Blane 
gives  directions  to  his  daughter  how  to  manage 
the  public-house  in  the  trying  days  of  Claver- 
house  and  the  Covenanters.  "Jenny,  this  is  the 
first  day  that  ye  are  to  take  the  place  of  your 
worthy  mother  in  attending  to  the  public ;  a 
douce  woman  she  was,  civil  to  the  customers, 
and  had  a  good  name  wi'  Whig  and  Tory,  baith 
up  the  street  and  doun  the  street.  It  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  fill  her  place,  especially  on  sic  a 
thrang  day  as  this ;  but  Heaven's  will  maun  be 
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obeyed.  Jenny,  whatever  Milnwood  ca's  for,  be 
sure  he  maun  hae't,  for  he's  the  captain  o'  the 
Popinjay,  and  auld  customs  maun  be  supported ; 
if  he  canna  pay  the  lawing  himsell,  as  I  ken  he's 
keepit  unco  short  by  the  head,  I'll  find  a  way 
to  shame  it  out  o'  his  uncle. — The  curate  is 
playing  at  dice  wi'  Cornet  Grahamc.  Be  eident 
and  civil  to  them  baith— clergy  and  captains 
can  gie  an  unco  deal  o'  fash  in  thae  times,  where 
they  take  an  ill-will. — The  dragoons  will  be 
crying  for  ale,  and  they  wunna  want  it, 
and  maunna  want  it — they  are  unruly  chiels, 
but  they  pay  ane  some  gate  or  other.  I  gat 
the  humle-cow,  that's  the  best  in  the  byre, 
frae  black  Frank  Inglis  and  Sergeant  Bothwell 
for  ten  pund  Scots,  and  they  drank  out  the 
price  at  ae  downsitting.  .  .  .  Whist !  ye  silly 
tawpie,  we  have  naething  to  do  how  they  come 
by  the  bestial  they  sell — be  that  atween  them 
and  their  consciences. — Aweel.^ — Take  notice, 
Jenny,  of  that  dour,  stour-looking  carle  that 
sits  by  the  cheek  o'  the  ingle,  and  turns  his 
back  on  a'  men.  He  looks  like  one  o'  the 
hill  folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a  wee  when  he  saw 
the  redcoats,  and  I  jalouse  he  wad  hae  liked  to 
hae  ridden  by,  but  his  horse  (it's  a  good  gelding) 
was  ower  sair  travailed ;  he  behoved  to  stop 
whether   he   wad   or   no.      Serve   him  cannily. 
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Jenny,  and  wi'  little  din,  and  dinna  bring  the 
sodgers  on  him  by  speering  ony  questions  at 
him ;  but  let  him  no  hae  a  room  to  himsell, 
they  wad  say  ye  were  hiding  him. — For  yoursell, 
Jenny,  ye'll  be  civil  to  a'  the  folk,  and  take  nae 
heed  o'  ony  nonsense  and  daffing  the  young  lads 
may  say  t'ye.  Folk  in  the  hostler  line  maun 
put  up  wi'  muckle.  Your  mither,  rest  her 
saul,  could  put  up  wi'  as  muckle  as  maist 
women — but  off'  hands  is  fair  play ;  and  if 
onybody  be  uncivil  ye  may  gie  me  a  cry. — 
Aweel,  when  the  malt  begins  to  get  aboon 
the  meal,  they'll  begin  to  speak  about  govern- 
ment in  kirk  and  state,  and  then,  Jenny,  they 
are  like  to  quarrel — let  them  be  doing — anger's 
a  drouthy  passion,  and  the  mair  they  dispute, 
the  mair  ale  they'll  drink  ;  but  ye  were  best 
serve  them  wi'  a  pint  o'  the  sma'  browst,  it 
will  heat  them  less,  and  they'll  never  ken  the 
difference." 

Scott's  religious  position  has  been,  as  was  inevi- 
table, the  subject  of  keen  controversy,  for  Scotland 
has  ever  been  a  land  of  theological  debate,  and 
is  to-day  living  up  with  spirit  to  her  ancient 
character.  When  Sir  Walter  opened  the  novel 
of  Old  Mortality  on  the  5th  of  May  1679, 
and  plunged  into  the  life  of  that  day  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,  he  took  his  courage  in  both 
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his  hands,  for  he  chose  the  period  and  the  scene 
of  the  hottest  conflict  in  Scots  history.  Owing 
partly  to  the  wildness  of  the  scenery  and  partly 
to  the  intensity  of  the  people,  the  history  of 
Scotland  has  been  one  long  romance,  and  from 
the  Reformation,  religion  was  the  original  cause 
and  burning  fire  of  every  controversy.  No  one 
can  understand  Scots  history  without  fixing  in 
his  mind  that  religion  has  played  the  chief  part 
in  the  making  of  Scots  life,  and  that  the  Scots 
have  been  ready  to  argue  and  to  fight,  not  only 
about  the  great  principles  which  have  divided, 
say  the  Roman  from  the  Protestant  faith,  but 
also  about  the  jots  and  tittles  of  their  creed. 
Fine  scruples  have  created  parties  within  the 
Scots  Kirk  which  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
which  certainly  are  now  unintelligible  to  the 
modern  mind.  Sir  Walter  has  crystallised  the 
pej'fei'vidiivi  ingenium  of  the  Scots  folk  in  this 
book,  and  staged  not  the  politics  only  but  the 
theology  of  Scotland.  There  were  the  Cavaliers 
under  Claverhouse  hunting  the  Presbyterians, 
who  were  hiding  on  the  moors,  and  meeting  in 
Conventicles  for  worship,  and  the  Covenanters 
growing  ever  more  bitter  and  determined  under 
this  persecution,  till  at  last  they  were  ready  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  the  King,  as  well  as  to 
denounce  the  Bishops,  and  there  were  the  less 
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extreme  Presbyterians  who  thought  that  their 
brethren  had  gone  too  far,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  their  own  religious  principles  with 
loyalty  to  government.  This  was  the  situation 
of  Old  3Iortalztij,  and  these  the  feelings  which 
moved  its  characters.  Scott's  insight  and  fair- 
ness must  be  judged  by  his  studies  of  Claver- 
house  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  on  the  other,  and  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  every  person  about  Claverhouse. 
Macaulay,  who  is  neither  a  Covenanter  nor  an 
advocate  of  their  particular  case,  asserts  that 
Claverhouse  goaded  the  peasantry  of  the  Western 
Lowlands  into  madness,  and  murdered  a  pious 
Covenanter  called  Brown  before  his  wife's 
eyes,  while  in  Napier's  3Iemoirs  of  Dundee 
Grahame  is  represented  as  a  patriotic  Scotsman 
as  well  as  a  gallant  soldier,  and  this  was  also  the 
portrait  drawn  by  another  Jacobite  man  of 
letters,  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  "  Bloody 
Claverhouse"  was  the  Covenanting  nickname, 
and  "  Bonnie  Dundee "  was  the  Cavalier  de- 
scription of  the  same  man,  and  it  is  only  less 
dangerous  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  the  life 
of  Claverhouse  than  in  that  of  Queen  Mary. 
It  was  to  his  credit  that  he  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  drunken  politicians  of  the  day,  and 
that  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  career  an 
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unselfish  loyalist,  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  for 
the  Stuart  family,  with  very  little  thanks  from 
either  them  or  their  advisers,  and  that  he  died 
at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause.  It  was  not  the  least  of  his  exploits  that 
he  won  the  heart  of  Lady  Jean  Cochrane, 
wjiose  mother  was  an  extreme  Covenanter  ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  behind  a  fair  face 
and  graceful  manner  he  hid  a  determined  and 
unswer\dng  purpose,  that  to  his  friends  he  was 
tender  and  true,  and  to  the  enemies  of  his  cause 
absolutely  murderous,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
apologies  of  his  biographer,  Napier,  and  the 
glamour  cast  round  him  in  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers,  he  treated  the  Covenanters  with 
great  cruelty  and  did  not  shrink  from  mili- 
tary murders.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  study  of  Grahame  in  Old 
Mortality,  although  it  has  been  so  severely  criti- 
cised in  Covenanting  quarters,  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  for  full  justice  is  done  to  his  personal 
attractiveness  and  disinterested  loyalty,  while 
his  disregard  of  popular  rights  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  suffering  are  clearly  represented. 

Whether  Scott  has  rendered  equal  justice  to 
the  other  side  is  another  question,  and  perhaps 
he  ought  not  to  have  prejudiced  the  case  by 
caricaturing    the    names    of    the    Covenanting 
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ministers.  One  is  inclined  beforehand  to  laugh 
at  clergymen  who  are  called  Poundtext,  or 
Kettledrummle,  or  Habakkuk  ]Mucklewrath. 
The  reader  must,  however,  remember  that  the 
names  are  only  the  license  of  a  novelist,  and 
that  the  Presbyterian  minister  did  not  pound 
his  text  any  more  clumsily,  and  that  he  was 
not  any  more  a  kettledrum  in  the  matter  of 
noise  than  the  Episcopalian  curate  of  the  day. 
One  cannot  tell  who  sat  for  Poundtext,  but 
for  Kettledrummle  and  IVIucklewrath  one  sus- 
pects that  Scott  depended  upon  the  lives  of 
Peden  and  Cameron,  as  told  with  remarkable 
felicity  of  style  by  Patrick  Walker,  in  the 
book  called  Biographia  Presbyteriana.  Patrick 
Walker  could  tell  a  story  with  engaging 
vigour,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who,  in  his  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312,  says :  "  I  have  lately  been  returning  to 
my  wallowing  in  the  mire.  When  I  was  a 
child,  and  indeed  until  I  was  nearly  a  man,  I 
consistently  read  Covenanting  books.  Now  that 
I  am  a  grey-beard — or  would  be  if  I  could 
raise  the  beard — I  have  returned,  and  for  weeks 
back  have  read  little  else  but  A\"odrow%  Walker, 
Shields,  &c."  McBriar,  whom  Scott  treats  with 
more  respect,  is  almost  certainly  Hugh  JMcKail, 
a  young  clergyman  of  delicate  constitution  and 
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beautiful  character,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
Covenanting  cause,  and  was  involved  in  the 
*'  Pentland  Rising."  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death  in  Edinburgh  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  During  his  trial  he  was 
tortured  in  the  "  boots,"  and  Scott  has  used  the 
scene  in  Old  Mortality.  McKail  was  a  high- 
spirited  enthusiast,  and  his  last  words  on  the 
scaffold  were :  "I  ascend  to  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God — to  my 
King  and  your  King,  to  the  blessed  Apostles 
and  Martyrs,  and  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  Angels,  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  first-born,  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  I  bid 
you  all  farewell,  for  God  will  be  more  comfort- 
able to  you  than  I  could  be,  and  He  will  be 
now  more  refreshing  to  me  than  you  could  be. 
Farewell,  farewell  in  the  Lord  !  " 

From  the  moderate  Presbyterian  clergy,  so 
poorly  represented  by  Poundtext,  Scott  might 
have  taken  men  Uke  Robert  Douglas,  of  whom 
it  was  written  :  "  He  was  a  great  state  preacher, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  that  age  in  Scotland,  for 
he  feared  no  man  to  declare  the  mind  of  God 
to  him,  yet  very  accessible  and  easy  to  be  con- 
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versed  with."  Or  Lawrence  Charteris,  who  was 
described  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  "  a  perfect  friend 
and  a  most  subUme  Christian.  He  did  not  talk 
of  the  defects  of  his  kind  like  an  angry  reformer, 
but  like  a  man  full  of  a  deep  but  humble  sense 
of  them."  He  used  to  say  the  defection  among 
them  has  been  "  from  the  temper  and  conversa- 
tion which  the  Gospel  requires  of  us."  Above 
all  he  could  have  chosen  Leighton,  who  was 
first  of  all  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  then  a 
Bishop,  but  above  all  a  Christian ;  and  Carstairs, 
who  was  persecuted  before  the  Reformation,  and 
after  the  Reformation  became  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Scotland,  who  showed  the  greatest 
kindness  to  the  party  that  had  persecuted  him, 
and  was  beyond  question  the  ablest  clergyman 
of  his  day.  It  is  always  a  misfortune,  and  one 
may  find  a  contemporary  illustration,  when  any 
body  of  men  are  driven  into  extreme  views  and 
desperate  actions,  for  they  become  either  absurd 
or  fanatical,  and  the  real  conscience  and  courage 
of  the  Covenanters  have  been  much  disfigured 
by  a  want  of  charity  in  their  utterances  and 
common  sense  in  their  policy.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  they  were  not  all  Kettle- 
drummles,  and  Scott  declares  in  a  note  to  Old 
Mortality,  that  if  he  had  to  rewrite  the  tale 
he   would   give   the    Moderate    Party   a  better 
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representative  than  Peter  Poundtext,  and  even 
the  severest  critic  of  Scott  from  the  Covenant- 
ing side  must  admit  that  in  Jeanie  Deans  he 
drew  a  perfect  type  of  humble  Scots  piety. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  extreme  wing  of 
Scots  religion,  which  has  not  always  been  in 
profound  sympathy  with  literature,  has  found 
some  difficulty  in  accepting  Scott  as  an  inter- 
preter of  our  nation,  when  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who  was  by  instinct  a  man  of  letters,  has  not 
dealt  so  generously  with  his  distinguished  fellow- 
countryman  as  those  who  love  both  men  could 
desire.  Among  certain  admirable  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  faith  there  is  one  called  "  invincible 
ignorance  "  which  ought  to  be  allowed  greater 
play  in  every  controversy,  theological  or  poli- 
tical, and  not  least  in  racial  misunderstandings. 
By  our  heredity  and  environment,  by  the  books 
we  have  read  and  the  men  who  have  taught 
us,  by  the  blood  in  our  veins  and  the  people 
among  whom  we  have  lived,  we  are  apt  to 
be  so  impressed  and  so  biassed  as  to  be  blinded 
to  the  truth  of  a  creed  which  is  not  ours,  and 
the  excellence  of  men  who  are  of  another  type. 
It  were  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  ask  from  a 
Puritan  justice  to  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  although  it  was  a  fine  achievement 
of  Erasmus   to   appreciate  at  their  value  both 
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Luther  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  that  humanist  is  a 
rare  figure  in  history,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
not  a  force  in  affairs.  People  full  of  the  strong 
wine  of  Scots  controversy  are  apt  to  speak  as 
if  there  has  been  only  one  Scotland ;  the  Scot- 
land created  by  John  Knox  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  by  the  theology  of  Calvin  and 
the  democratic  education  of  the  parish  school, 
and  represented  admirably  and  successfully  by 
that  middle  class  which  has  supplied  the  elders 
to  the  Kirk  and  the  traders  to  foreign  parts, 
and  up  to  this  time  has  made  Scotland  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous.  They  forget  that  there 
has  been  always  another  Scotland  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary,  of  Catholics,  Episco- 
palians, Jacobites,  and  Moderate  Kirkmen, 
like  that  excellent  man  of  sincerity  and 
courtesy,  who  ended  a  note  to  John  Knox, 
*'  Farewell  in  Christ,  and  endeavour  to  let  truth 
prevail  and  not  the  man,"  and  Archbishop 
Leighton  who  was  weary  of  wrangling,  and 
Carstairs  who  held  the  scales  level  between 
both  sides,  and  the  literary  men  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  Edin- 
burgh glorious  through  the  world.  Unto  this 
Scotland  belonged  for  the  most  part  the  soldiers, 
the  great  lawyers,  poets,  and  scholars,  and  of 
this  line  Scott  had  come.     He  was  a  Cavalier 
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whose  heart  was  with  Prince  Charles,  though 
his  reason  was  with  King  George,  who  could 
appreciate  the  courage  of  the  Covenanters,  but 
whose  own  attitude  would  have  been  that  of 
Young  Morton  in  Old  Mortality.  Scott  in  his 
geniality  and  charity,  his  sympathies  with  the 
virtues  of  a  chivalrous  past,  and  his  instinctive 
dislike  of  religious  extremity,  was  a  Moderate, 
and  has  behind  him  a  minority,  perhaps,  of 
the  Scots  people,  but  a  minority  commanding 
respect  for  its  appreciation  of  a  storied  past,  its 
devotion  to  Art  and  Letters,  its  love  of  peace 
and  its  principle  of  charity.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Sir  Walter  that  he,  the  descendant  of  those 
border  raiders,  has  been  as  comprehensive  and 
as  tolerant. 

Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  former  creed  or  his  local  sur- 
roundings, was  all  his  days  a  Calvinist  and  a 
democrat,  with  the  narrowness  and  sincerity, 
the  strength  and  intolerance  of  the  peasant 
class  from  which  he  sprung.  It  is  natural  for 
Carlyle  to  ridicule  Sir  Walter's  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  county  family,  and  one  recognises  that 
the  ambitions  of  Abbotsford  and  Ecclefechan 
were  hopelessly  at  variance,  but  as  one  who 
received  his  first  literary  inspiration  from 
Carlyle's  address  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh 
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University,  and  who  has  felt  the  iron  of 
Carlyle's  virile  gospel  pass  as  a  tonic  into  his 
blood,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  Carlyle  in  his 
well-known  essay  did  such  poor  justice  to  Scott 
and  the  Wavei'ley  Novels.  When  he  speaks 
of  him  as  writing  daily  "  with  the  ardour  of 
a  steam-engine,  that  he  might  make  fifteen 
thousand  a  year  and  buy  upholstery  with  it," 
and  pronounces  that  "  his  work  is  not  profit- 
able for  doctrine  or  reproof  or  edification  or 
building  up  or  elevating  in  any  shape,"  one 
knows  that  he  has  seen  Scott  in  a  glass  darkly, 
and  that  because  he  had  not  come  with  open 
face.  When  he  enlarges  upon  Scott  as  one  of 
the  healthiest  of  men,  and  allows  with  conde- 
scension that  amusement  in  the  way  of  reading 
can  go  no  further  than  his  tales,  one  wishes 
that  Carlyle  had  left  Scott  alone  and  confined 
himself  to  Burns,  whom  he  understood  from 
the  heart  out,  for  they  were  by  heredity  of 
the  same  breed.  Compare  Lockhart's  Scott; 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  biographies  in  our 
literature,  and  the  Life  of  Cai'lyle.  Carlyle 
complains  that  Scott's  biography  had  run 
to  seven  volumes,  but  his  in  one  shape  or 
other  has  run  to  several  volumes  more,  and 
no  one  can  be  sure  when  it  will  be  finally 
concluded,   and    his    grave    be    left   in    peace. 
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Carlyle  is  in  serious  doubt  whether  Scott  was 
a  great  man,  and  while  he  admits  he  was  a 
demi-god  among  the  circulating  heroes  of  the 
library,  he  sees  no  likelihood  of  a  place  for 
him  among  the  great  writers  of  all  ages. 
Well,  the  books  stand  together  upon  the  shelf 
of  every  student  of  literature  and  Scots  his- 
tory; we  can  form  our  own  judgment  of 
greatness.  It  is  a  means  of  grace  to  read 
Scott's  life,  in  which,  if  nothing  is  set  down 
in  malice,  nothing  is  extenuated,  for  his  stain- 
less purity  in  which  there  was  no  touch  of 
austerity,  his  winsome  good  nature  which  never 
seemed  to  fail,  his  kindliness  to  every  person 
and  creature  that  came  into  contact  with  him, 
his  too  generous  help  to  second-rate  writers 
and  rash  publishers,  his  generous  forgiveness 
of  the  wrongs  which  he  suffered  in  business 
affairs,  his  heroic  endurance  of  the  cruellest 
pain,  his  early  romantic  attachment  which  was 
the  shadow  on  his  life,  his  chivalrous  service  of 
his  wife  who  was  not  his  real  love,  his  courage  in 
the  great  crash  of  his  affairs,  his  persistent  toil 
to  pay  other  men's  debts,  and  his  gentle,  be- 
lieving death,  bring  us  into  an  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  good  to  live.  No  woman  had  ever 
cause  to  complain  of  Scott's  rudeness,  no  man 
heard  him  whine  about  his  illnesses,  no  fellow- 
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writer  was  contemptuously  treated  by  him,  no 
man  was  afraid  to  speak  to  him.  He  had  no 
affectations,  either  in  style  or  manner ;  he  had 
neither  grudges  nor  jealousies ;  every  one  loved 
him — his  wife,  his  children,  his  friends,  his 
printers,  his  servants,  his  dogs.  "  Scott,"  says 
Lord  Tennyson,  "  is  the  most  chivalrous  Uterary 
figure  of  this  century,  and  the  author  with  the 
finest  range  since  Shakespeare."  His  was  the 
greatness  of  faith  and  charity,  and  one  may 
hold  with  reason  that  Scotland  has  never 
produced  a  finer  instance  of  practical  and  per- 
suasive religion. 

The  subtle  quality  of  a  man's  character 
passes  into  his  work  and  becomes  its  preserving 
salt,  but  a  great  writer  must  submit  his  work  to 
the  arbitrament,  not  of  the  popularity  of  his 
day,  but  of  the  criticism  which  is  above  every 
day.  There  are  books  which  catch  the  ear  of 
the  people  and  pass  away  having  served  their 
purpose,  there  are  books  which  remain  and 
they  are  the  classics.  "  The  last  discovery  of 
modern  culture,"  a  competent  writer  says,  "  is 
that  Scott's  prose  is  commonplace.  The  young 
men  at  our  universities  are  too  critical  to  care 
for  his  artless  sentences  and  flowing  descrip- 
tions. As  boys  love  lollipops,  so  these  juvenile 
fops  love  to  roll  phrases  under  the  tongue,  as 
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if  phrases  in  themselves  had  any  value  apart 
from  thoughts,  feelings,  great  conceptions  of 
human  sympathy."  From  the  circulars  of 
publishers  I  learn  that  new  editions  of  Scott 
are  ever  appearing,  but  from  private  observa- 
tion I  do  not  find  the  younger  generation  is 
reading  Scott,  and  without  any  disrespect  to 
the  literary  craftsmen  of  the  day,  this  seems 
to  me  a  calamity.  It  reminds  me  of  Ruskin's 
saying,  about  wondering,  not  how  much  people 
suffer,  but  how  much  they  lose.  It  may  be  that 
Scott  has  indulged  too  much  in  introductions, 
and  has  dared  to  add  notes  which  are  full  of 
instruction,  but  which,  on  that  account,  this 
generation  does  not  desire.  Or  it  may  be  that 
he  has  not  the  trick  of  sensational  plot,  and 
did  not  strike  upon  the  invention  of  the 
detective  story.  There  is,  however,  good 
ground  for  believing  that  his  hold  is  per- 
manent, and  that  in  the  end  his  vogue  will 
be  universal.  When  estimating  Scott  we  must 
remind  ourselves  what  he  essayed  to  do,  and 
his  was  that  which  is  the  first  and  will 
be  the  last  form  of  literature.  When  the 
first  half-dozen  humans  gathered  in  a  cave 
one  told  how  he  had  killed  some  monstrous 
beast,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  letters ; 
when  the  last   half-dozen   huddle   together  on 
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the  cold  earth  some  one  will  tell  of  his  battle 
with  a  seal,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
letters.  Literature  began  with  a  story,  and 
nothing  so  holds  the  human  mind,  and  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  genius 
of  the  story.  Let  us  grant  that  his  style 
was  not  "  precious,"  let  us  even  grant  that 
it  was  sometimes  redundant,  if  you  please 
slipshod,  he  could  afford  even  if  he  chose  to 
be  ungrammatical.  His  was  the  easy  undress 
of  one  whose  position  was  assured  and  who 
was  indifferent  to  little  conventionalities.  Be- 
tween the  books  of  precocious  moderns  and 
the  Waverley  Novels  there  is  the  same  dif- 
ference as  between  the  trim  lawn  and  the 
neat  little  beds  of  a  villa  garden,  and  the 
mountain  side  with  the  swelling  waves  of 
purple  heather  and  the  emerald  green  between. 
It  partakes  of  a  debating  society  to  inquire 
which  is  his  greatest  book,  but  I  suppose 
his  mightiest  three  are  Old  Mortality,  the 
Antiqua7'y.  and  the  Heart  of  Midlothian. 
With  those  three  and  his  Shakespeare  a  man 
might  be  content.  For  this  is  the  large  and 
wealthy  place  of  literature,  where  you  breathe 
the  air  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  of  Dante 
and  Milton.  And  for  a  single  passage  of 
passion  and  pathos  1  can  only  remember  one 
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other  from  Thackeray  to  be  compared  with 
the  plea  which  Jeanie  Deans  made  with  the 
Queen  for  her  sister's  Hfe : — 

"  O,  madam,  if  ever  ye  kend  what  it  was 
to  sorrow  for  and  with  a  sinning  and  a  suffer- 
ing creature,  whose  mind  is  sae  tossed  that 
she  can  be  neither  ca'd  fit  to  live  or  die,  have 
some  compassion  on  our  misery !  Save  an 
honest  house  from  dishonour,  and  an  unhappy 
girl,  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  an  early 
and  dreadful  death !  Alas !  it  is  not  when 
we  sleep  soft  and  wake  merrily  ourselves  that 
we  think  on  other  people's  sufferings.  Our 
hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  we 
are  for  righting  our  ain  wrangs  and  fighting 
our  ain  battles.  But  when  the  hour  of  trouble 
comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body — and  seldom 
may  it  visit  your  leddyship — and  when  the  hour 
of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low — 
lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours — O,  my  leddy, 
then  it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for  oursels, 
but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we 
think  on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the  thought 
that  ye  hae  intervened  to  spare  the  puir  thing's 
life  will  be  sweeter  in  that  hour,  come  when  it 
may,  than  if  a  word  of  your  mouth  could  hang 
the  haill  Porteous  mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow."  ^ 

^  Heart  of  Midlothian,  vol.  ii.  chap  xii.  p.  210. 
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And  yet,  and  I  quote  a  modern :  "  This 
glorious  poet,  without  whom  our  very  con- 
ception of  human  development  would  have 
ever  been  imperfect,  this  manliest  and  truest 
and  widest  of  romancers,  we  neglect  for  some 
hothouse  hybrid  of  psychological  analysis,  for 
the  wretched  imitators  of  Balzac  and  the  jacka- 
napes phrasemongering  of  some  Osric  of  our 
day,  who  assure  us  that  Scott  is  an  "  abso- 
lute Philistine."  It  remains,  however,  that  a 
man  may  be  greater  than  his  work.  If  there 
be  any  goodness  throughout  the  Jf^ave?'Iey 
Novels,  it  was  the  inspiration  of  their  writer. 
They  have  added  to  the  company  of  our 
friends  many  high-spirited  women  and  many 
gallant  gentlemen,  they  have  taught  us  to 
think  more  kindly  of  human  nature  and 
to  seek  after  the  highest  things,  but  they 
have  introduced  us  to  no  braver  or  truer  man 
than  Scott  himself.  Unintoxicated  by  pros- 
perity and  unbroken  in  adversity,  toiling  to 
redeem  that  dreadful  debt  while  his  wife  lay 
dying,  and  after  her  death  going  back  to  his 
work  without  any  public  moan,  he  did  his 
part  right  knightly.  With  Shakespeare  he  is 
the  chief  creative  genius  of  our  English  litera- 
ture, and  with  Burns  he  is  the  proud  glory 
of    Scots    letters.       And    now,    if    in    jealous 
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affection  we  have  complained  that  Carlyle  did 
less  than  justice  to  Scott's  work,  we  gladly 
accept  his  beautiful  tribute  to  Scott's  character. 
"  When  he  departed  he  took  a  man's  life 
along  with  him.  No  sounder  piece  of  British 
manhood  was  put  together  in  that  eighteenth 
century  of  time.  Alas,  his  fine  Scotch  face, 
with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity,  and  good- 
ness, when  we  saw  it  latterly  on  the  Edinburgh 
streets,  was  all  worn  with  care,  the  joy  all 
fled  from  it :  ploughed  deep  with  labour  and 
sorrow.  We  shall  never  forget  it ;  we  shall 
never  see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride 
of  all  Scotsmen,  take  our  proud  and  sad 
farewell." 


^Oju    /?ia^  ^<^/V<5u. 
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